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A  REGENTLY  DISGOVERED  GOMPOUND  BOW 


The  object  to  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages  formed  part  of  the  fumiture  of  a 
burial  in  that  portion  of  the  necropolis  of  Baghouz  known  from  the  name  of  the 
tower  tomb  which  dominates  it  as  Yrzi.1  The  graves  of  this  portion  of  the  necropolis 
appear  to  pertain  exclusively  to  the  period  from  the  late  second  century  B.  c.  to 
the  third  after  Christ  when  the  Baghouz  region  lay  under  Parthian  dominion.  The 
burial,  consisted  of  a  wooden  coffxn  with  bronze  corner-fittings  containing  beside 
the  skeleton  scraps  of  cloth,  fragments  of  two  or  three  glass  vessels  and  the  major 
part  of  a  bow.  The  coffin  of  thin  planks  differed  in  no  respect  from  similar  coffins 
elsewhere  in  the  necropolis  and  at  Dura  which  are  dated  by  coins,  ceramics  and  jewellry 
from  the  first  century  B.  C.  to  the  third  century  after  Christ.  The  glass  vessels  belonged 
to  the  same  general  period,  and,  the  burial  and  with  it  the  bow  must  be  assigned  to 
this  epoch. 

The  bow  is  generally  exceptional  as  an  item  of  tomb  furniture,  probably  because 
it  was  exceptionally  valuable  and  difficult  to  replace.2  No  other  grave  either  at  Baghouz 
or  Dura  has  been  found  to  contain  one.  Elsewhete  ancient  bows  have  been  found  in 
their  entirety  only  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt.  The  presencè  of  a  bow  here  probably  denotes 
its  owner  as  a  soldier  or  huntsman  by  profession,  though  it  may  merely  argue  his  pre- 
eminence  in  archery  in  a  land  where  the  bow  was  the  arm  of  every  free  man.  In  any 
case  the  weapon  which  had  served  well  in  life  was  especially  chosen  as  a  talisman  in  the 
spirit  world.8 

The  Yrzi  bow,  of  which  the  grip  and  one  entire  arm  are  intact,  is  of  the  compound 
reflex  type.  (Pis.  I  and  II.)  Unstrung,  it  originally  measured  1.47  m.  along  the  curve 
or  1.275  m  from  tip  to  tip.  It  was  built  of  wood,  hom,  tendon  sinew,  and  bone.  The 
wood  with  the  exception  of  the  missing  armpiece  is  in  good  condition.  Of  the  hom 
only  a  section  some  0.102  m.  long  on  the  grip  and  another  some  0.091  m.  long  on 
the  arm  have  resisted  the  ravages  of  worms.  (PI.  III,  d  and  e)  Considerable  portions 
of  the  tendon  sinew  backing  and  whipping  remain  along  the  sides  of  the  grip  and  on 

*)  The  vast  necropolis  of  Baghouz  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  about  forty  kilometers 
southeast  of  Dura-Europos  opposite  the  modem  Abou  Kemal.  It  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
travellers  (v.  especially:  A.  Bell,  Amurath  to  Amurath,  pp.  82  ff;  A.  Musil,  TheMiddle  Euphrates,  pp.  12, 
172,  221  f.),  and  has  been  plundered  from  time  to  time  by  the  local  tribes.  It  has  been  scientifically 
explored  during  the  seasons  1933 — 34,  1934 — 35,  1935 — 36  by  members  of  the  Yale  Expedition  at  Dura. 
Cf.  Du  Mesnil  du  Buisson. 

*)  Cf.  the  remarks  of  P.  Rykow  Ssusslow  Tumidus  Cemetery,  Ethnographical  Society  of  the  Lower 
Volga,  University  of  Ssaratov,  IV,  1925,  p.  54,  on  this  subject. 

s)  For  primitive  bow-burial  see:  B.  Adler,  Internationales  Archiv  für  Ethnographie,  XV,  1902,  pp.  4  ff. 
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the  lower  half  of  the  preserved  arm.  (Pis.  I,  III,  a,  b,  c,  e.)  The  extent  of  the  horn  on 
this  arm  is  indicated  by  the  thick  coat  of  glue  which  held  it,  and  by  scraps  of  the  sinew 
whipping  which  covered  it.  Of  the  four  bone  ear-pieces  one  is  missing,  two  are  almost 
complete,  and  one  is  preserved  to  about  half  its  original  length.  (PI.  III,  a,  f.) 

The  wooden  core  of  the  bow  was  made  up  of  four  pieces  ingeniously  scarfed  together  at 
the  grip  in  such  a  way  as  to  resist  the  strains  of  stringing  and  drawing.  (Pis.  II,  III,  b,  d.) 
The  two  short  paddle-shaped  grip-pieces  of  which  flexibility  was  not  required  were 
respectively  of  oak  and  elm.  The  wood  of  the  thin  pliant  arm-pieces  has  proven 
unidentifiable.  Toward  the  grip  these  taper  to  a  point  and  are  scarfed  on  to  the  grip- 
pieces  on  the  backside  of  the  bow,  without,  however,  quite  touching.  An  interval  of 
ca.  0.015  m.  is  left  between  their  points.  Toward  the  tips  they  taper  again  and  are 
thickened  to  form  rigid  ears.  The  snug  joints  of  the  grip  were  sand-papered  smooth 
and  carefully  glued. 

The  grip  and  arm  pieces  are  convex  on  the  back  of  the  bow.  On  the  belly,  to  which 
the  horn  stripping  was  applied,  they  are  almost  flat.  The  horn,  which  proves  to  be  of 
the  gazelle,  was  applied  in  three  segments :  one  long  piece  for  each  of  the  arms,  and 
a  short  center  piece  for  the  swelling  of  the  grip.  One  of  the  preserved  fragments  of  horn 
shows  the  scarf joint  between  one  of  the  arm  and  the  grip  segments.  (PI.  III,  d.)  The  horn 
is  here  0.0025 — 0.003  m.  thick,  and  is  affixed  with  a  thick  coat  of  glue  to  give  purchase 
to  which  the  joint  surfaces  of  both  horn  and  wood  are  deeply  scored. 

Over  the  back  and  sides  of  arms  and  grip  was  moulded  a  layer  of  tendon  sinew  with 
its  fibres  laid  longitudinally  the  length  of  the  bow.  Presumably  as  in  later  bows  this 
sinew  was  taken  from  the  great  neck-tendon  of  an  ox,  stag,  or  antelope.  It  was  shaped 
on  in  a  semi-viscous  state,  and  now  forms  a  homogenous,  hyaline  mass,  hard  and 
elastic.  Where  preserved  on  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  it  is  about  0.004  m.  thick.  The 
surface  of  the  wooden  core  was  scored  to  hold  it  firm.  Both  horn  and  sinew  reached 
almost  to  the  nocks  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  bone  ear-pieces  slightly  overlap 
the  wooden  core  on  either  side. 

The  ears  of  the  bow  were  stiffened  and  reinforced  by  pairs  of  long  bone  strips.  They 
are  shaped  to  the  curve  of  the  unstrung  bow  and  have  rounded  tips.  They  diminish 
from  0.013 — 0-015  m  .  in  width  and  0.0035  m.  in  thickness  at  the  tip,  to  about  0.0065  m. 
in  width  and  0.0017  m.  in  thickness  at  the  lower  end.  The  side  which  was  glued  to  the 
bow  is  flat  and  deeply  scored;  the  exterior  surface  is  slightly  convex.  The  tips  project 
0.028 — 0.03  m.  beyond  the  end  of  the  wood  of  the  bow.  In  the  projecting  portion, 
0.015  m.  from  the  tip,  the  nocks  are  cut.  The  pairs  of  ear-pieces  were  of  unequal  length, 
those  at  one  end  0.225  m.  long,  those  at  the  other  0.167 — 0.17  m.  long.  The  nock  of 
the  shorter  pieces  is  worn  and  rounded  and  the  area  about  it  is  smooth  from  the 
rubbing  of  the  string.  The  nock  of  the  longer  pieces  was  more  nearly  square  and  showed 
scant  evidence  of  rubbing.  It  is  clear  that  to  the  end  of  the  bow  which  was  stiffened 
for  the  greatest  length  the  bowstring  was  permanently  made  fast.  It  was  looped  into 
the  nock  of  the  more  flexible  end  only  when  the  bow  was  strung. 

The  entire  bow,  back  and  belly,  arms  and  grip  was  covered  up  to  the  nocks  with 
a  fine  overall  spiral  whipping  of  tendon  fibre,  which  both  concealed  and  protected 
its  structure  and  rendered  it  stronger  and  more  cohesive.  Scraps  of  it  remain  on  grip 
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and  arm,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  bone  ear-pieces  are  scored  to  afford  it  purchase. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  originally  there  was  a  decorated  exterior  covering,  which 
has  completely  disappeared. 

The  bow,  when  unstrung,  assumes  a  pronounced  and  uniform  reverse  curve  of 
about  100°  of  a  circle.  The  arms  at  the  broadest  measured  0.037  m.  across,  the  grip 
at  the  center  0.026  m.  across  and  0.044  m.  in  thickness. 

The  compound  bow,  whatever  the  ultimate  circumstances  of  its  origin,  spread  at 
a  very  early  period  to  all  the  peoples  of  Asia  who  had  emerged  from  isolation  and 
savagery.  By  them  it  was  communicated  to  their  near  neighbors.  lts  evolution  was 
gradual  and  it  reached  its  highest  development  at  the  hands  of  the  nomadic  races  of 
Central  Asia  in  the  late  middle  ages.4  Its  ubiquity  in  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  oriënt; 
and  its  general  formal  development  may  to  some  extent  be  traced  with  the  help 
of  texts  and  representations.  Material  for  a  closer  study  is  fumished  by  extant  examples 
of  the  bows  themselves.  This  material  falls  into  two  groups.  On  the  one  had  are  a  series 
of  compound  bows  from  Egyptian  tombs,  whose  dates  range  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.B  On  the  other  is  the  host  of  late  mediaeval  and  modern  compound 
bows  in  museums  and  private  collections  only  a  few  of  which  have  been  studied  and 
published.6  The  intervening  gap  of  some  two  thousand  years  is  represented  only  by 
the  bow  under  discussion. 

Whether  the  compound  bows  unearthed  in  Egypt  are  Asiatic  importations,  the 
property  of  captives  or  mercenaries,  or  whether  they  are  replicas  of  such  bows  of 
Egyptian  manufacture  is  not  of  great  moment.  They  provide  in  any  event  a  clear 
picture  of  the  compound  bow  in  use  among  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East 
during  the  millenium  before  the  advent  of  the  Persians.  Though  they  differ 

4)  For  the  early  history  of  the  compound  bow,  see:  M.  Jahns,  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  alten  Trutz- 
waffen,  pp.  279 — 310;  E.  Bulanda,  Bogen  und  Pfeil  bei  den  Völkem  des  Altertums,  Abhandlungen  des 
Archaeologisch-Epigraphischen  Seminars  der  Universitat  Wien,  XV,  N.  F.  II,  1913,  passim;  H.  Bon¬ 
net,  Die  Wqffen  der  Völker  des  alten  Orients,  pp.  135 — 146;  F.  von  Luschan,  Festschrift  für  Otto  Benndorf, 
pp.  189 — 197.  For  an  analysis  of  its  intrinsic  superiority  over  self  or  backed  bows,  see:  P.  Medinger, 
Revue  Archéologique,  6th  ser.,  II,  1933,  pp.  227 — 232. 

s)  Five  are  known  to  me.  (1)  Gatalogue  général  du  Musée  de  Caire,  Fouilles  de  la  Vallée  des  Rois, 
no.  24,  120,  pl.  XIX;  (2)  Wrezinski,  Atlas  zur  altaegyptischen  Kulturgeschichte,  pl.  80,  4  (Cairo,  old  no. 
4725);  (3)  F.  von  Luschan,  ^eitschrifl  für  Ethnologie,  XXV,  1893,  pp.  266 — 271;  cf.  C.  J.  Longman, 
Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  XXIV,  1894,  pp.  49 — 57;  (4)  H.  Balfour,  Journal  of  the  Anthro- 
pological  Institute ,  XXVI,  1896,  pp.  210 — 220;  (5)  New  York  Historica l  Society,  Abbot  Collection,  no.  421, 
IA  (inpublished).  To  these  must  be  added  the  magnificant  collection  of  compound  bows  found  in 
the  tomb  of  Tut-Ankh-Amen,  which  can  as  yet,  unfortunately,  not  be  analyzed.  H.  Carter,  The 
Tomb  of  Tut-Ankh-Amen,  III,  pp.  138  ff.;  cf.  II,  pl.  LXXVI;  I.  pl.  LXI. 

*)  D.  N.  Anuchin,  Trudy  of  the  Fifth  Archeological  Congress  at  Tiflis,  1887,  pp.  337 — 376;  Hammer- 
Purgstall,  Denkschrift  der  Philosophisch-Historischen  Classe  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Wien,  IV,  1852,  pp.  3 — 36;  H.  Balfour,  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  XIX,  1890,  pp.  229 — 244; 
F.  von  Luschan,  Ze^hrift  für  Ethnologie,  XXXI,  1899,  Verhandlungen,  pp.  221 — 239;  R.  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Projectile  Throwing  Engines  of  the  Ancients  with  a  Treatise  on  Turkish  and  Other  Oriental  Bows, 
part  II,  pp.  1 — 26;  B.  Adler,  Internationals  Archivfur  Ethnographie,  XV,  1902,  pp.  1 — 26;  G.  C.  Stone, 
Glossary  of  the  Construction,  Decoration,  and  Use  of  Arms  and  Armor,  pp.  133  f.;  S.  Pope,  A  Study  of  Bows 
and  Arrows,  University  of  California  Publications  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  XIII,  no.  9, 
1923,  pp.  345  ff,  350  ff,  pis.  50,  53. 
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Fig.  1 .  Schematic  drawings  of  compound  bows  untrung  (dotted) , 
strung  (hatched),  and  drawn. 

1.  Typical  “Assyrian”  type.  2.  Yrzi  bow.  3.  Late  Mediaeval 
Turkestan  bow. 


widely  in  date  and  exhibit  a 
certain  development  in  form 
and  structure,  the  same  essent- 
ial  characteristics  are  common 
to  all  of  them.  When  unstrung 
they  are  but  slightly  reflexed 
(fig.  1,  1).  The  stiffened  grip, 
shaped  to  the  sweep  of  the 
strung  and  drawn  bow,  had 
a  convex  curve.  When  the  bow 
was  strung  the  arms,  which  had 
no  rigid  ears,  feil  back  almost 
straight,  and  the  curvature  of 
the  grip  gave  the  whole  the 
angular  look  familiar  from  the 
Assyrian  and  Hittite  reliefs. 
When  drawn,  the  bow’s  taper- 
ing  arms  flexed  back  in  an 
almost  semi-circular  curve  con- 
tinuous  through  the  pre-shaped 
grip.  The  section  at  the  grip 
was  almost  a  circle  (fig.  2,  l).7 
Along  the  gradually  tapering 
arms  it  was  uniformly  a  thick 
ellipsoid.  The  relative  position 
of  hom,  wood  and  tendon  in 
the  bow  was  fixed,  but  their 
exact  arrangement  was  still 
subject  to  experiment.  In  a 
bow  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II 
the  hom  is  mortissed  into  a  deep 
groove  running  the  length  of 


7)  The  sections  are  those  of  bow 
no.  5,  note  5,  p.  3,  above.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  for  permission 
to  examine  this  bow,  which  was  found 
in  a  tomb  at  Sakhara.  It  dates  pro- 
bably  from  the  Assyrian  or  Saite 
period  and  is  closely  shnilar  to  bow 
no.  4  of  the  twentysixth  dynasty.  The 
wood  and  horn  are  for  the  most  part 
in  excellent  preservation;  the  tendon 
sinew  has  disappeared  save  for  a  small 
portion  on  the  grip. 
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Fig.  1.  Schematic  drawings  of  compound  bows  untrung  (dotted), 
strung  (hatched),  and  drawn. 

1.  Typical  “Assyrian”  type.  2.  Yrzi  bow.  3.  Late  Mediaeval 
Turkestan  bow. 


widely  in  date  and  exhibit  a 
certain  development  in  form 
and  structure,  the  same  essent- 
ial  characteristics  are  common 
to  all  of  them.  When  unstrung 
they  are  but  slightly  reflexed 
(fig.  1,  1).  The  stiffened  grip, 
shaped  to  the  sweep  of  the 
strung  and  drawn  bow,  had 
a  convex  curve.  When  the  bow 
was  strung  the  arms,  which  had 
no  rigid  ears,  feil  back  almost 
straight,  and  the  curvature  of 
the  grip  gave  the  whole  the 
angular  look  familiar  from  the 
Assyrian  and  Hittite  reliefs. 
When  drawn,  the  bow’s  taper- 
ing  arms  flexed  back  in  an 
almost  semi-circular  curve  con- 
tinuous  through  the  pie-shaped 
grip.  The  section  at  the  grip 
was  almost  a  circle  (fig.  2,  l).7 
Along  the  gradually  tapering 
arms  it  was  uniformly  a  thick 
ellipsoid.  The  relative  position 
of  horn,  wood  and  tendon  in 
the  bow  was  fixed,  but  their 
exact  arrangement  was  still 
subject  to  experiment.  In  a 
bow  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II 
the  horn  is  mortissed  into  a  deep 
groove  running  the  length  of 


’)  The  sections  are  those  of  bow 
no.  5,  note  5,  p.  3,  above.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  for  permission 
to  examine  this  bow,  which  was  found 
in  a  tomb  at  Sakhara.  It  dates  pro- 
bably  from  the  Assyrian  or  Saite 
period  and  is  closely  shnilar  to  bow 
no.  4  of  the  twentysixth  dynasty.  The 
wood  and  horn  are  for  the  most  part 
in  excellent  preservation;  the  tendon 
sinew  has  disappeared  save  for  a  small 
portion  on  the  grip. 
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the  bow.  In  another,  of  the  XXVI  Dynasty,  the  hom  is  in  three  separate  layers  of 
which  one  lies  along  the  back.8 

The  Yrzi  bow  shows  a  notable  advance  in  the  functional  differentiation  of  the  forms 
of  its  parts.  It  is  well  along  toward  the  stage  reached  by  the  bows  of  the  late  middle  ages 
of  which  the  "Turkestan”  type  will  serve  as  an  example.  (Figs.,  1, 3;  2, 3.)  This  before 
stringing  is  so  strongly  reflexed  that  in  some  cases  the  tips  almost  meet.  The  wooden 
core  is  in  three  pieces  glued  together  in  fish-tail  joints:  a  single  piece  for  grip  and  lower 
arms,  two  ear  and  upper  arm  pieces.  The  rigid  ears  are  bent  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the 
arms  and  reinforced  at  the  nocks  by  bone  tenons.  On  either  side  of  the  stiff  grip  the 
arms  broaden  and  flatten.  Toward  the  ears  they  taper  and  gradually  assume  a  trian- 
gular  section  showing  the  characteristic  “ridge”  along  the  back,  which  shades  into 
the  ellipsoid  section  of  the  ears.  The  hom  is  in  two  strips  not  quite  meeting  at  the 
center  of  the  grip.  Much  of  the  shape  of  the  arms  is  secured  by  the  molding  of  the 
thick  tendon  layers.  The  structure  thus  answers  almost  perfectly  to  the  functioning 
of  the  bow.  The  straight  rigid  grip  insures  a  firm  hold.  The  inflexible  ears  reinforce 
the  original  reflex  power  of  the  strung  bow.  The  drawing  power  of  the  limber  arms 
is  distributed  along  their  entire  length  by  their  shaping,  which  precludes  any  tendency 
to  buckle  close  to  the  ears.9 

The  Yrzi  bow  is  more  highly  reflexed  than  the  earlier  examples,  but  much  less 
than  later  bows.  The  grip  is  well-shaped  and  straight.  The  stiffened  ears  impart  in- 
creased  reflex  resistance  and,  when  the  bow  is  strung,  give  it  a  flattened  doublé  S  curve. 
(Fig.  1,  2.)  The  arms  broaden  and  flatten  on  either  side  of  the  grip  without  losing  their 
ellipsoid  section.  (Fig.  2,  2.)  For  their  length  they  are  rather  narrower  than  the  arms 
of  later  bows.  The  developed  “ridge”  and  triangular  section  of  the  upper  arm  is 
absent.  The  arms  merely  gradually  taper  and  thicken.  Their  flexibility  near  the  grip 
is  hindered  by  the  overlapping  joints  with  the  grip  pieces,  so  that  the  effective  pull  is 
limited  to  a  relatively  short  aiea.  The  resultant  form  of  the  drawn  bow  is  very  open  with 
a  tendency  to  angularity.  The  application  of  strips  of  bone  as  a  device  for  rendering 
the  ears  and  nocks  rigid  is  characteristic  of  almost  all  types  of  compound  bow  save  the 
earliest  and  latest.  In  itself  it  implies  nothing  as  to  the  structure  of  the  rest  of  the  bow. 
Bone  strips  similar  to  those  of  the  Yrzi  bow  have  been  found  distributed  across  central 
Europe  from  the  Russian  steppe  to  the  British  Isles  in  contexts  which  date  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth  century  A.  D.10  They  were  typical  of  the  bows  of  Oriental  Roman 
auxiliaries  as  well  as  of  the  nomadic  invaders  of  the  empire.  Further  east  they  are 
found  in  representation  from  the  Sassanian  period  to  the  sixteenth  century.11  They 

8)  Nos.  3  and  4,  note  5,  p.  3  above.  Cf.  the  bow  illustrated  here  in  sections,  which  has,  beside  belly 
and  back  strips,  a  strip  along  either  side. 

•)  The  western  Turkish  bow  of  the  late  middle  ages  dispenses  with  the  long  offset  ears  and  obtains 
their  effect  solely  by  the  shaping  of  the  arms.  The  three  pieces  of  the  wooden  core  comprise  a  grip  piece 
and  two  long  arm  pieces,  and  are  fish-tailed  together  close  to  the  grip. 

10)  P.  Rykow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  53  ff;  J.  Werner,  Eurasia  Septentrionalis  Antigua,  VII,  1932,  pp.  33 — 58; 
E.  Polaschek,  Wiener  Praehistorische  ZeiUchrift,  XIX,  1932,  pp.  239 — 266;  A.  Aföldi,  Archeologia 
Hungarica,  IX,  1932,  pp.  18 — 24;  K.  Stade,  Germania,  XVII,  1933,  pp.  110 — 114. 

11)  Smirnoff,  Argenterie  Oriëntale,  Commission  Imperiale  Archeologique,  St.  Petersburgh,  1909, 
pis.  XXIII,  XXVIII— XXXIII,  CXIV,  289,  CXXXI,  305;  B.  Laufer,  Chineest t  Clay  Figurines,  part  I, 
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may  be  curved  or  straight  and  apparently  were  usually  of  different  lengths  at  either 
end  of  the  bow,  as  in  the  Yrzi  example.  In  the  later  representations  the  strips  have 
become  much  shorter  than  earlier,  and  cease  to  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  ear. 
They  appear  to  have  become  mere  decorative  survivals. 

The  place  in  the  general  evolution  of  the  compound  bow  of  the  type  represented 
by  the  example  from  Yrzi  is  clear.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  evolution 
was  accomplished  in  the  regions  where  bows  have  been  found.  The  evidence  rather 


tends  to  show  that  the  compound  bow  evolved  among  the  settled  peoples  of  western 
Asia  as  a  result  of  successive  waves  of  influence  from  the  central  steppes  and  deserts. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  antecedents  of  the  type  of  bow  found  in  Egypt.  It  remained 
in  the  Near  East  for  centuries  essentially  unchanged.  The  Yrzi  type  first  makes  its 
appearance  as  the  bow  of  the  Iranian  masters  of  the  ancient  world.  In  the  processional 
reliefs  of  Persepolis  and  Susa  it  is  the  arm  of  the  royal  bodyguard.  It  is  the  bow  of  the 
“Graeco-Persian”  intaglos  of  AsiaMinor,12  of  the  seal  of  Darius  I  and  other  Achaemenid 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Publication  177,  Anthropological  series,  vol.  XIII,  no.  2,  1914, 
pl.  XXII;  cf.  L.  Binyon,  Painting  in  the  Far  East,  2nded.,  pl.  VIII;  A.  von  le  Coq,  Bilderatlas  zur  Kunst 
und Kulturgeschichte  Mittel-Asiens,  fig.  107;  E.  Blochet,  Musuiman  Painting,  pl.  XLVI;E.  Blochet,  LesEnlu- 
minures  des  Manuscript  Orientaux,  pl.  LXXX;  E.  Kühnel,  Miniaturmalerei  im  Islamischen  Oriënt,  pis.  54, 64, 68. 
ls)  E.  g.,  M.  E.  Maximova,  Jahrbuch,  XLIII,  1928,  pp.  648  ff,  figs.  4,  17,  24;  G.  S.  F.  Gow,  J.  H.  S. 
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seals,13  of  the  Achaemenid  darics  and  sigloi  and  the  Sidonian  tetra-drachms  of  the 
Satrap  Evagoros  II,  and  of  the  gold-plating  of  a  sword-sheath  in  the  Oxus  Treasure.14 

The  Medic  and  Persian  tribes  in  their  migration  from  the  Oxus  brought  the  Yrzi 
bow-type  with  them  from  the  homeland  where  it  had  been  developed.  In  the  west  it 
encountered  a  bow  of  the  earlier  and  inferior  type  which  it  gradually  supplanted. 
Once  established  it  became  the  prevalent  bow  of  the  Near  East,  where  it  persisted 
for  many  centuries  until  it  was  itself  superseded  by  new  types  from  the  steppe.  lts 
currency  in  the  Hellenistic  and  post-Hellenistic  periods  is  testified  by  a  famous  terra¬ 
cotta  in  the  Sarre  collection,15  by  the  graffiti  of  Dura,16  and  by  the  column  of  Trajan, 
where  it  is  the  arm  of  oriental  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  army.17  An  interesting  survival 
of  the  type  derived  no  doubt  directly  from  its  original  homeland  is  found  in  Siberian 
gold  plaques.18 

When  the  Saka-Parthians  first  came  into  contact  with  western  peoples  they  found 
them  in  possession  of  bows  of  the  Yrzi  type.  The  Parthians  themselves  were  armed 
with  bows  of  a  different  sort.  lts  form  is  given  on  the  normal  reverses  of  their  coinage. 
It  was  a  compound  bow  of  the  type  which  may  be  called  the  “Scythian”.  As  depicted 
strung  or  drawn  it  has  a  more  or  less  pronounced  “cupid’s  bow”  outline.  It  is  familiar 
from  representations  of  Scythic  bowmen,  e.  g.,  on  a  vase  and  gold  plaque  from  the 
Kul-Oba  tumulus,18  on  a  vase  from  the  Solokha  tumulus,40  on  the  Coinage  of  Ölbia, 
and  on  Greek  vase  paintings.  lts  outline  was  compared  by  the  ancients  with  that  of 
the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.41  It  was  a  small  bow,  scarcely  more  than  0.75  m. 
from  tip  to  tip  when  strung,44  though  it  was  normally  very  deep  strung,  ca.  0.30  ra. 
from  string  to  arm.  It  had  curling  ear-tips  and  often  a  curved  grip. 

No  actual  example  of  such  a  bow  has  come  down  to  us.  Although  in  certain  cases 
allowance  may  be  made  for  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  the  fact  remains 
that  no  extant  compound  bow  is  capable  of  assuming  such  a  form.  A  “cupid’s  bow” 

XLVIII,  1928,  pp.  133  ff,  pl.  IX,  3 — 5.  On  certain  of  these  intaglios  the  unsymmetrical  outline  of  the 
drawn  bow  due  to  the  unequal  lengths  of  the  stiffened  ears  is  clearly  visible. 

ls)  British  Museum,  Guide  to  the  Bahylonian  andAssyrian  Antiquities,  1922,  fig.  42,  p.  233 ;  O.  M.  D  a  1 1  o  n, 
The  Treasure  of  the  Oxus,  pl.  XXIII. 

14)  Dalton,  op.  cit.,  no.  22. 

l6)  F.  Sarre,  Die  Kunst  des  alten  Persten,  pl.  54 

“)  F.  Cumont,  Fouilles  de  Doura,  pl.  XLVIII,  2;  Dura  Report  II,  pl.  XLI,  2. 

1?)  Cichorius,  Die  Traianssaule,  pl.  L. 

18)  Kondakov,  Tolstoi,  Reinach,  Antiquités  de  la  Russie  Meridionale,  p.  396,  fig.  359;  E.  H.  Minns, 
Scythians  and  Greeks,  p.  278,  fig.  201;  etc. 

«)  E.  H.  Minns,  op.  cit.,  pp.  197,  200  f.,  figs.  90,  93—95. 

20)  M.  I.  Rostovtzeff,  Iranians  and  Greeks  in  South  Russia,  p.  102,  pl.  XX. 

21)  Strabo,  II,  5,  22;  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  XXII,  8,  37,  whose  statement  that  the  arms  of  the 
Scythian  bow  were  of  horn  may  be  dismissed  as  readily  as  the  similar  pronouncements  of  certain  modern 
writers  on  archery  who  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  dissect  a  compound  bow  and  were  deceived  by  the 
horn  along  the  belly  which  was  customarily  polished  and  left  bare;  Dionysius  Periegeta,  11.156 — 162, 
with  the  commentary  of  Eustathius  on  11.157  ff.;  Pliny,  Natural  History,  IV,  24. 

22)  A.  S.  Lappo-Danilevskij,  Scythian  Antiquities,  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Archeological 
Society,  Slavic  and  Russian  section,  IV,  1887,  pp.  433  ff,  who  briefly  discusses  the  fragmentary  wooden 
core  of  a  Scythian  bow  found  in  the  Kurgan  of  Nymphaeum  near  Kertch.  Unfortunately  the  shape 
of  the  bow  is  not  reported. 
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so  pronounced  must  have  its  cause  in  a  highly  particularized  type  of  bow  structure 
which  is  no  longer  prevalent.  The  ears  and  grip,  whether  straight  or  curved,  must 
have  been  absolutely  rigid,  the  arms  exceedingly  pliant.  The  sharp  distinction  of  these 
members  must  have  been  made  possible  by  the  inner  construction  of  the  bow.  The 
curve  of  the  arms  must  have  been  already  apparent  before  stringing.  They  cannot 
have  been  highly  reflexed.  The  only  analogy  among  existing  examples  is  to  be  found 
in  certain  bows  of  “Tartar”  shape  which  do,  in  fact,  when  strung  develop  the  cupid’s 
bow  shape  to  a  slight  degree.  Before  stringing  they  are  exceedingly  angular  in  shape. 
The  arms  are  already  somewhat  shaped  to  the  desired  curve.  The  grip  is  stiffened  by 
a  thick  plug  of  wood  and  the  long  ears  are  separate  rigid  members.  A  similar  type 
undoubtedly  forms  the  basis  of  the  “Scythian”  shape.  Figure  8a  shows  a  reconstruction 
of  its  probable  form. 

During  the  Parthian  epoch  the  type  was  further  developed.  It  was  built  larger  and 
heavier.  The  ears  were  made  long  and  either  straight  or  slightly  curved.  (Fig.  3  b.) 
Variations  of  the  type  were  current  from  one  end  of  Central  Asia  to  the  other.  It  is 
represented  on  a  “Graeco-Sakian”  bowl  of  Bactrian  origin,23  on  Chinese  vases,  tiles 
and  frescoes  of  the  Han  period,24  on  the  graffiti  and  paintings  of  Dura,26  and  as  the  arm 
of  the  Sarmatians  on  Trajan’s  column.26  In  the  Near  East  the  older  bow  of  the  Yrzi 
type  was  slow  to  die  out.  During  a  long  period  the  two  types  existed  side  by  side. 
Both  are  represented  in  the  Dura  graffiti  and  on  the  Column  of  Trajan.  Finally  in 
Sassanian  times  the  “Scythian”  type  in  its  later  form  alone  held  the  field.27 


F.  E.  Brown. 


New  Haven,  USA. 


•*)  Smirnoff,  op.  cit.,  pl.  XXXIX;  M.  I.  Rostovtzeff,  Seminarium  Kondakovianum,  VI,  1933,  pp.  182 
ff.,  pl.  XIV,  3—4. 

21)  B.  Laufer,  Chinese  Potlery  of  the  Han  Dynasty ,  pis.  XLVII-L;  R.  L.  Hobson,  The  George  Eumor- 
phopoulus  Collection,  Catalogue  of  Chinese,  Corean,  and  Persian  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  I,  pis.  II,  9, 
III,  10,  IV,  8,  XVI,  9;  M.  I.  Rostovtzeff,  Inlaid  Bronzes  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  pp.  26  f.,  pis.  XIV,  XV; 
ibid.,  Revues  des  Arts  Asiatiques,  1933,  pis.  LXVI,  LXVII;  cf.  O.  Fischer,  Die  chinesische  Malerei  der 
Han-Dynastie,  pis.  4,  6. 

«)  Cumont,  Fouilles  de  Doura,  pis.  LIX,  XCVIII,  1;  Dura  Report  IV,  pl.  XXI,  1—3;  Dura  Report  V, 
pl.  XXXV,  4;  Dura  Report  VI,  pp.  306  f.,  figs.  22,  23;  M.  I.  Rostovtzeff,  Yale  Classical  Studies,  V, 
figs.  71,  79. 

’«)  Cichorius,  op.  cit.,  pis.  XIX,  XXIV,  XXVIII,  LXXXIV. 

»)  In  the  Muslim  period  the  later  form  of  “Scythian”  type  was  itself  superseded  by  superior  develop- 
ments  from  Central  Asia,  and  survived  only  among  certain  tribes  as  the  “Tartar”  bow. 
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PLATE  NOS.  AND  CAPTIONS 

PI.  I.  Yrzi  bow,  actual  state.  Side  view  and  back  view. 

Yrzi  bow,  photograph. 

a)  Side  view.  Taken  from  the  opposite  side  to  that  shown  above,  and  showing  the  remains  of 
the  tendon-fibre  wrapping  about  the  grip. 

b)  Back  view. 

PI.  II.  Reconstructed  drawings. 

PI.  III.  a)  Preserved  arm  and  one  grip  piece  showing  joint  surface  with  square  section  of  wood  removed 
for  miscroscopic  examination.  The  Iower  half  of  the  visible  bone  ear  reinforcement  is  a  res- 
toration. 

b)  Side  view  of  lower  arm  and  grip  sections  of  a,  showing  overlapping  joint  of  arm  piece  and 
the  tracés  of  glue  in  the  grip  joint. 

c)  Back  view  of  b  showing  the  remains  of  the  tendon  backing  on  the  lower  arm. 

d)  Belly  view  of  grip  showing  remains  of  hom  backing  with  scarf-joint  between  arm  and  grip 
segments. 

e)  Belly  view  of  arm  showing  remains  of  hom  backing  (along  upper  edge)  and  tendon-fibre 
wrapping. 

f)  Side  view  of  bone  ear  reinforcement. 


THE  NECROPOLIS  OF  HALEBIE  —  Z  EN  O  B  IA 


(Preliminary  Exploration) 


In  1936  being  a  member  of  the  Yale  University  Expedition  at  Dura-Europos,  I  under- 
took,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  H.  Seyrig,  Director  of  the  Service  des  Antiquités, 
a  small  exploration  in  the  necropolis  of  Halebie,  which  lies  near  the  ruins  of  the  town, 
65  kms.  N.  W.  of  Deir-ez-Zor.  My  task  in  general  was  to  collect  materials  for  comparison 
which  might  be  of  use  in  investigating  the  necropolis  of  Dura-Europos  and  Erzi,  and, 
in  particular,  to  explore  the  Tower-Tombs  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  Halebie- 
necropolis. 

Present-day  Halebie,  according  to  G.  Hoffmann,  E.  Herzfeld  and  A.  Poidebard, 
who  rely  mainly  upon  the  evidence  of  Procopius1,  should  correspond  to  the  ancient 
Zenobia  —  a  town  called  after  Septimia  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  and  built  about 
266—270  A.  D.a 

The  necropolis  of  Halebie-Zenobia8  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  them  situated  to  the 
South,  the  other  to  the  North  of  the  town.  Both  parts  occupy  a  comparatively  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  hills  and  the  Euphrates.  The  South  necropolis  begins  at  the 
Southern  Tower,4  which  lies  1.5  kms.  from  the  town.  The  portion  nearest  to  the  town- 
walls  is  covered  with  ruins  of  a  medieval  Arab  village  or  suburb.  The  northern  part 
of  the  necropolis  in  which  monuments  are  most  abundant  is  situated  in  a  triangle 
formed  by  the  hills,  the  northern  town-wall,  the  Euphrates.  On  the  North  it  is  termin- 
ated  by  the  Northern  Tower,  the  best  preserved  of  all,  which  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
at  the  point  where  it  comes  down  to  the  river.8 

*)  De  aedificiis  II,  8. 

a)  F.  Sarre  und  E.  Herzfeld:  Archaologische  Reise  im  Euphrat-  und  Tigris-Gebiet.  v.  I.,  p.  167;  v.  II., 
p.  365. 

8)  The  first  records  of  the  ruins  of  Halebie  date  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  F.  Jones: 
Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Gouoemment,  No.  XLIII.  Bombay  1857,  p.  174.  Chesney:  The 
expedition  for  the  survey  of  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  London  1850,  1.,  p.  418.  H.  B.  Lynch:  The  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  from  September  1841  to  May  1844,  Bombay  1844,  p.  177.  These 
three  works  were  inaccessible  to  me  and  I  refer  to  them  from  the  bibliography  given  by  G.  Hoffmann: 
G.  Hoffmann:  Miscellen.  Über  eine  am  Euphrat  gefundene  Mumie  mit  goldener  Gesichtsmaske.  Archaologische 
Zeitung,  Jahrgang  XXXVI.,  1878,  Berlin,  p.  25.  For  a  short  description  of  the  town  and  of  the  necropolis 
with  several  plans  of  tombs  see  F.  Sarre  und  E.  Herzfeld:  Archaologische  Reise  im  Euphrat-  und  Tigris- 
Gebiet,  v.  I.,  p.  166—168;  v.  II.,  p.  365—373;  v.  III.,  pl.  LXXI— LXXV. 

*)  For  a  schematic  drawing  and  a  plan  of  it  see  F.  Sarre  und  E.  Herzfeld:  Archaologische  Reise 
im  Euphrat-  und  Tigris-Gebiet,  v.  III.,  pl.  LXXV. 

*)  See  A.  Poidebard:  La  tracé  de  Rome  dans  le  désert  de  Syrië,  pl.  LXXXII,  LXXXIV. 
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On  a  comparatively  small  space  all  covered  with  foundations  of  tomb-structures, 
catacombs  and  separate  tombs,  we  can  count  the  ruins  of  12  Tomb-Towers,  three  of 
which  are  fairly  well  preserved.  Besides  these  there  were  about  20  towers  of  which  only 
the  foundations  and  remains  of  walls  are  to  be  seen.  The  necropolis  continues  up  the 
slopes  of  the  hills,  in  which  catacombs  are  cut,  and  above,  close  under  the  stony  plateau, 
is  a  number  of  caves.  They  are  partly  filled  up  with  earth,  but  still  preserve  their  ceilings 
covered  with  paintings  which,  it  is  true,  have  been  badly  damaged  and  scratched  by 
Arab  shepherds.  Several  tomb-caves  are  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes.  They  are  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  square-room  with  three  ledges  along  its  walls.* 

North  Tower-Tomb. 

The  North  and  best  preserved  Tower,  is  the  most  typical  monument  of  the  necropolis 
in  Halebie. 

It  is  built  of  random  rubble  laid  in  gypsum-mortar;  the  walls  are  covered  on  both 
sides  with  a  layer  of  good  gypsum-plaster;  the  outer  piaster  has  horizontal  grooves  at 
intervals  of  60 — 70  cm.,  to  imitate  coursed  stone  (PI.  IV,  VI). 

The  outer  walls  have  partly  collapsed.  As  usual,  the  northem  fagade  is  best  preserved. 
It  has  retained  its  architectural  omaments  which  consist  of  two  pairs  of  half-columns 
and  corner-pilasters,  with  three  false  Windows  between  them. 

A  slightly  projecting  cornice  marks  off  the  first  floor  of  the  tower;  the  other  fagades 
probably  had  the  same  architectural  treatment.  The  eastern  fagade  differs  from  the 
rest  only  by  the  presence  of  a  door  in  the  middle. 

The  general  form  of  the  building  is  that  of  a  square-tower,  divided  into  storeys, 
each  somewhat  smaller  than  the  one  beneath  it.  The  base  has  the  usual  stair-like 
appearance.  The  northern  and  the  Southern  sides  of  the  base  each  have  two  loculi  made 
in  them.  The  western  side  also  has  two  external  loculi,  but  they  are  made  above  the 
stair-like  base  in  the  wall  itself. 

Inside,  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  presents  a  square  room  (3-30  x3-40  m.)  with 
three  deep  vaulted  niches  placed  1-20  m.  above  the  floor.  Under  the  niches  are  loculi 
with  triangular  corbelled  vaults  —  three  in  the  Southern  and  in  the  northem  walls 
respectively,  and  two  in  the  western  wall.  Above  the  entrance-door  is  a  niche  only 
0'80  m.  deep.  A  shallow  grave,  0-70  m.  deep,  in  the  floor  in  front  of  the  western  ledge 
is  covered  with  stone-slabs. 

In  the  side-walls  of  the  Southern  and  of  the  northern  niches  are  small  loculi.  That 
of  the  northern  niche  is  connected  with  a  loculus  in  the  side-wall  of  the  eastern  niche. 

Every  niche  has  a  splayed  window  in  it.  The  room  is  covered  with  a  stepped  corbelled 
dome  carried  on  four  triangular  corbelled  arches.  There  are  badly  damaged  sculptural 
omaments  modelled  in  piaster  in  the  lunettes  of  the  triangular  arches.  They  consist 
of  two  human  busts  of  a  Palmyrian  type  with  large  Parthian  coiffures  with  between 
them  an  eagle.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  west  arch  are  fragmentary  victories.  The 
heads  are  so  broken  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  details. 


•)  F.  Sarre  und  E.  Herzfeld :  Archaologische  Reise  im  Euphrat-  md  Tigris-Gebiet,  v.  III.,  pl.  LXXV  a. 
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A  lofty  narrow  corridor  with  a  barrel  vault  lies  between  the  outer  door  and  the  door 
leading  into  the  central  room.  From  the  north  end  of  this  corridor  the  stairs  ascend. 

On  the  South  the  corridor  ends  in  a  wall  in  which  there  is  another  loculus.  A  narrow 
cleft  (0-30  m.)  is  made  in  the  Southern  wall  of  the  small  passage  leading  from  the  outer 
door  to  the  corridor,  so  narrow  that  it  could  not  have  served  as  a  burying  place  and 
was  thus  probably  made  to  receive  a  second,  sliding  door. 

The  staircase,  situated  in  the  wall,  leads,  in  three  flights,  to  the  second  floor.  From 
'the  third  landing,  a  corridor  extends  on  the  south  round  the  inner  room  of  the  second 
floor.  This  room  is  a  funeral-chamber  (2-10  X3-95  m.  in  size)  with  a  barrel-vault,  and 
a  door  in  its  eastern  wall.  A  vaulted  niche  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  contains  a  ledge 
for  a  sarcophagus.  The  two  steps  opposite  the  entrance  probably  also  served  as  a  place 
for  sarcophagi.  There  are  two  large  barrel-vaulted  loculi  in  the  right,  northern  wall. 

A  staircase  situated  in  the  same  way  as  the  one  described  before,  leads  from  the 
second  floor  to  the  third.  Only  the  lower  parts  of  its  walls  have  remained,  but  they 
allow  us  to  establish  its  plan. 

In  the  middle  there  was  quite  a  small  chamber  (1-40  x2-60  m.)  with  a  door  to  the 
East.  As  in  the  floor  below,  it  was  surrounded  with  a  corridor  and  staircase.  The  stair¬ 
case  was  probably  continued  still  further  to  the  fourth  floor. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  building  is  that  of  three  or  four  rooms  lying  one  above 
another,  becoming  smaller  with  every  floor,  and  surrounded  by  a  staircase.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  divisions  on  the  fa§ades  correspond  to  this  arrangement  inside. 

The  problem  of  the  roof,  connected  with,  or  depending  on  the  structure  of  the 
fourth  floor,  which  unfortunately  is  not  preserved,  remains  unsolved.  E.  Herzfeld  sup- 
poses  that  the  tower  was  surmounted  by  a  pyramid.7  This  supposition  can  be  supported 
by  the  fact  that  a  certain  kind  of  tomb-structure  with  a  pyramid-roof  is  very  widespread 
in  Syria,  eg.  in  Haas,  Marata,  El  Ghadfeh,  Serdjilla.8 

Indeed,  a  pyramid  roof,  covering  a  vault  is  quite  logical  in  a  mausoleum  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  room,  or  which  is  terminated  by  a  room. 

In  the  towers  of  Halebie  we  observe  a  gradual  diminution  of  space  inside  the  upper 
storeys.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  fourth  floor,  which  is  now  absent,  contradicted 
this  general  tendency  of  the  tower  and  contained  a  large  room.  In  the  most  ancient 
towers  of  Erzi  (a  necropolis,  stretching  along  the  left  bapk  of  the  Euphrates  opposite 
Abu  Kemal),  which  give  us  an  idea  of  the  consecutive  development  of  tomb-towers, 
we  have  no  inner  rooms,  but  only  a  staircase  leading  to  the  third  storey  (eg.  Tower 
Tomb  Abu  Gelal).* 

The  same  principle  of  the  fundamental  scheme  is  preserved  in  the  South  tower  of 
Halebie. 

Thus  the  staircase  is  the  only  raison  d’être  of  the  building.  It  could  not,  of  course, 
have  been  an  aim  in  itself,  and  must  have  led  somewhere.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  in 
the  towers  of  Halebie,  just  as  in  those  of  Erzi,  the  staircase  could  have  led  only  to  an 

»)  F.  Sarre  und  E.  Herzfeld:  Archaologische  Reise  im  Euphrat-  und  Tigris-Gebiet,  v.  II.,  p.  367. 

»)  De  Vogüe:  Syrië  Centrale,  pl.  LXX— LXXI;  H.  C.  Butler:  Syria  —  Publications  of  the  Princeton 
University  Archaeological  Expedition  to  Syria  in  1904 — 1905,  v.  II.,  fig.  103 — 107,  150. 

»)  G.  Bell:  Amurath  to  Amurath,  fig.  48. 
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open  platform  or  a  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  tower.  G.  Watzinger  has  already  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  Palmyrian  towers  had  a  flat  terrace-roof,10  although  the  internal 
structure  of  most  of  the  Palmyrian  towers  did  not  necessarily  require  a  flat  termination. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  no  definite  materials  for  dating  the  North  Tower.  E.  Herz- 
feldu  ascribes  them  to  Palmyrian  times,  therefore  to  the  end  of  the  third  century  A.  D., 
if  we  are  to  assume  that  Halebie  was  founded  at  the  time  of  Zenobia.  The  Palmyrian 
character  of  the  sculpture  confirms  this  dating.  It  would  be  more  cautious,  however, 
to  date  the  building  of  the  tower  as  III — IV  centuries  A.  D. 


Tomb-Tower  II. 

The  next  tower  with  a  well  preserved  central  room,  but  with  outer  walls  completely 
crumbled,  presents  the  same  general  scheme  as  the  North  Tower  (Plate  V). 

The  central  room  has  the  same  cruciform  plan  with  three  deep  niches  and  a  shallo- 
wer  one  above  the  door.  There  is  an  essential  difference  only  in  the  places  for  the  sar- 
cophagi.  Instead  of  the  loculi  doublé  cases  separated  by  low  partitions  were  made  in  the 
side-niches.  There  is  a  grave  in  the  floor  in  front  of  the  western  niche,  0-60  x  2-20  m. 
in  size  and  T40  m.  deep,  covered  with  stone-slabs.  A  narrow  corridor  leads  from  the 
outer  door  into  the  central  room.  A  staircase  of  which  only  12  steps  are  preserved 
begins  to  the  right  of  it.  lts  general  disposition  is  identical  with  that  of  the  staircase  in 
the  North  Tower.  There  are  Greek  inscriptions  in  red  paint  above  the  entrance  door 
and  under  the  window  in  the  Southern  niche: 

1)  IQANNIC  0QMAC 

2)  +  IQANNIC  0QMA 

These  inscriptions  are  probably  of  a  later  date  than  the  building  itself,12  and  pro- 
bably  refer  to  Christian  burials. 

On  the  center  partition  of  the  Southern  niche  is  a  graffito  which  represents  a  horseman 
shooting  a  bow.  It  is  very  like  the  similar  drawings  from  Dura-Europos. 


Tomb-Tower  III. 

A  hillock,  containing  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  Tower  III  (PI.  V),  rises  among 
the  numerous  foundations  lying  between  Tower  II  and  the  river. 

The  general  plan  of  the  foundation  repeats  that  of  Tower  II  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale  and  in  a  somewhat  simplified  manner. 

10)  Palmyra,  Ergebnisse  der  Expedition  von  1902  und  1917  A.  I.  D.  R.  1932,  p.  79. 

u)  F.  Sarre  und  E.  Herzfeld:  Archaologische  Reise  im  Euphrat-  und  Tigris-Gebiet,  v.  I.,  p.  166. 

1*)  It  is  probably  the  inscription  mentioned  by  Chesney  as  being  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Halebie. 
See  G.  Hoffmann:  Miscellen.  Über  eine  atn  Euphrat  gefundene  Mumie  mit  goldener  Gesichtsmaske.  Archaolo¬ 
gische  Zeitung,  Jahrgang  XXXVI.,  Berlin  1878,  p.  26. 
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The  central  room  contained  three  niches  separated  from  it  by  partitions  1  m.  high 
and  0.30  m.  thick.  The  niches  probably  had  barrel-vaults.  The  door  was  in  the  east  wall. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  tomb-structure  is  that  it  has  no  staircase,  a  circumstance  which 
allows  us  to  apply  to  the  building  the  name  of  a  tower  only  conventionally. 

A  grave  was  found  in  the  floor  in  front  of  the  door.  lts  size  was  0-70  x  2- 10  m.,  its 
depth  1-20  m. 

The  tomb-towers  of  Halebie  are  a  variety  of  the  Syrian  tomb-architecture.  Together 
with  the  other  towers  on  the  middle  Euphrates  they  form  a  distinct  group.  Remains 
of  similar  tomb-towers  are  to  be  found  south  of  Halebie  at  Tabus13. 

In  the  necropolis  of  Dura-Europos14  the  foundations  of  five  more  towers  are  preserved. 
They  have  outside  loculi.  The  series  of  five  fairly  well  preserved  towers  in  the  necropolis 
of  Erzi  (Bahguz)  is  most  important  for  tracing  the  history  of  the  development  of  this 
kind  of  tomb-structure.  These  monuments  on  the  middle  Euphrates  form  a  special 
variety  related  to  the  towers  of  Palmyra,15  though  quite  independent  of  them. 

The  best  preserved  tomb-towers  of  Palmyra,  differ,  indeed,  a  good  deal  in  their 
plan  from  the  tomb-structures  of  Halebie.  In  Palmyra  we  find  already  in  the  First 
century  a  type  of  many-storied  tower  quite  developed  in  its  form.  lts  floors  all  repeat 
the  same  plan  of  a  rectangular  room  with  rows  of  shelves  for  placing  the  dead.  The 
smooth  external  walls  of  cut  stone  resting  on  a  degenerate  stepped  plinth  have  no  archi- 
tectural  divisions  or  decorations  save  a  cornice  and  arcaded  window  above  the  door. 
The  inner  rooms  however  are  charged  with  rich  architectural  ornament.  In  comparing 
these  towers  of  Palmyra  with  those  on  the  middle  Euphrates,  we  find  that  they  have 
hardly  anything  in  common.  Butamong  the  two  hundred  odd  tomb-structures  of 
Palmyra,  several  towers  (T  4,  T  12,  T  19) M  are  to  be  found  the  plans  of  which  approache 
that  of  the  towers  of  Erzi. 

They  differ  from  the  rest  in  that  their  inner  rooms  are  far  less  developed,  while  the 
staircase  plays  a  more  important  part.  The  lower  portion  contains  outside  loculi. 
Unfortunately  these  towers  bear  no  dated  inscriptions  and  we  thus  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  the  predecessors  of  the  best  types  of  Palmyrian  tomb-architecture  of  the 
I8t  and  IInd  centuries,  or  whether  they  represent  a  subsequent  degeneration  of  these 
beautiful  structures.17 

Typologically  the  tower-tomb  of  Halebie  is  the  latest  in  the  Euphratian  group.  The 
towers  of  Dura-Europos  date  from  the  Second  century.  The  towers  of  Erzi  were  built 
in  the  following  typological  order:  Abu-Zimbel,  Abu-Gelal,  Erzi,  Sheik-el-Hamem. 
The  same  general  principles  of  construction  and  architectural  decoration  of  the  outer 
walls  remain  throughout  the  evolution  of  this  group  of  towers.  The  development  is  from 
a  building  with  only  the  staircase  and  the  outside  loculi  in  the  stepped  foundation  to 


18)  F.  Sar  re  und  E.  Herzfeld:  Archeologische  Reise  im  Euphrat-  und  Tigris-Gebiet,  v.  I,  fig.  76. 

14)  F.  Cumont:  Fouilles  de  Doura-Europos,  p.  273  pl. 

Is)  F.  Sarre  und  E.  Herzfeld:  Archeologische  Reise  im  Euphrat-  und  Tigris-Gebiet,  v.  II,  p.  366 — 367. 
*•)  G.  Watzinger:  ZUT  Geschichte  des  Grabturms,  Palmyra,  Ergebnisse  der  Expedition  von  1902  und  1917 
A.  I.  D.  R.,  1932,  p. 

17)  C.  Watzinger:  Zur  Geschichte  des  Grabturms,  Palmyra,  Ergebnisse  der  Expedition  von  1902  und  1917 
A.  I.  D.  R.,  1932,  pp.  77 — 84. 
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a  tower  with  central  funeral-chambers  surrounded  with  a  staircase  of  the  type  of  the 
North  Tower  in  Halebie.  The  details  of  this  evolution  should  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  a  description  of  the  towers  of  Erzi,  Dura-Europos,  and  the  other  towers  of  the 
Halebie-necropolis.  For  the  present  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  ascertaining  the 
direct  connection  between  the  towers  of  Halebie  and  those  of  Erzi. 

The  characteristic  plan  of  the  central  chamber  of  the  ground-floor  is  peculiar  to  the 
towers  of  Halebie.  As  in  some  of  the  underground  graves  of  Halebie,  it  consists  of  a 
square  room  with  three  resting  places  or  niches.  In  the  numerous  tomb-structures  of 
S.  and  N.  Syria  analogies  can  be  found  to  this  treatment  of  the  inner  space  of  the  central 
chamber  (Rimet-el-Luhf,  Marata,  Serdjilla)  .18 

We  may  suppose  that  the  more  simple,  fundamental  type  of  the  Middle-Euphratian 
tower,  as  we  know  it  in  Erzi,  had  undergone  a  change  by  the  Third  century  and  ac- 
quired  this  form  of  a  central  room  under  the  influence  of  the  North-Syrian  tomb- 
architecture.  The  external  appearance  of  the  tower,  however,  and  the  architectural 
treatment  and  the  divisions  of  the  outer  walls  connect  the  Halebie-towers  with  the 
Parthian  architecture  of  Mesopotamia.19 

As  for  the  plans  of  the  tombs  of  Mesopotamia,20  they  differ  sharply  from  the  plan 
of  a  Middle-Euphratian  tower.  They  show  a  one-  or  two-storied  building21  partitioned 
inside  into  several  separate  funeral  chambers. 


Minor  Finds. 

All  the  loculi  of  the  explored  towers  were  found  to  have  been  robbed. 

In  North  Tower  I  the  grave  in  the  floor  was  also  robbed,  part  of  the  stone-slabs 
covering  it  having  been  removed.  Three  skulls  and  several  bones  were  found  inside; 
in  the  dust  that  filled  the  grave  a  certain  number  of  small  pieces  of  a  fine  grey-violet 
silk  textile  (see  below)  was  preserved. 

The  grave  in  the  floor  of  Tower  II  was  also  robbed.  The  wooden  sarcophagus,  how¬ 
ever,  was  found  in  place  lacking  only  the  lid  (Fig.  1). 

The  other  parts  of  the  sarcophagus  are  fairly  well  preserved.  It  was  a  coffin  of  planed 
planks,  2-4 — 2-5  cm.  thick,  nailed  together.  Size:  outside  length  —  1-89  m.,  width  — 
50.5  cm.,  height  —  70  cm. ;  inside  length  —  1 .80  m.,  width  —  37.5  cm.  The  outside  of  the 
sarcophagus  is  trimmed  with  wooden  arcading,  made  up  of:  a  plank,  with  arches  cut 
in  it,  nailed  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  coffin;  a  plank  (9  cm.  wide,  and  2  cm.  thick) 
nailed  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  coffin;  and  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  planks 


la)  H.  C.  Butler:  Ancient  Architecture  in  Syria.  Syria  —  Publications  of  the  Princeton  University 
Archaeological  Expedition  to  Syria  1904 — 1905.  Southern  Syria,  p.  412,  413.  Northern  Syria,  p.  92,  132. 

“)  W.  Andrae:  Hatra  nach  Aufnahmen  von  Mitgliedem  der  Assur-Expedition  der  Deutschen  Orient-Gesell- 
schaft,  v.  II.,  Leipzig,  1912,  fig.  125,  126. 

ao)  W.  Andrae:  Hatra.  — W.  Andrae  und  H.  Lenzen:  Die  Partherstadt  Assur.  57.  Wissenschaftliche 
V eröffentlichung  der  Deutschen  Orient-Gesellschaft,  Leipzig,  1933. 

”)  W.  Andrae:  Hatra  nach  Aufnahmen  von  Mitgliedem  der  Assur-Expedition  der  Deutschen  Orient-Gesell¬ 
schaft,  v.  II,  p.  75.  ,,Grabtürme  wird  man  die  Bauten  nicht  nennen  körmen.“ 
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six  badly  planed  semicircular  outside  wooden  half-columns.  The  capitals  and  the  bases 
of  the  columns  are  of  separate  pieces  of  wood  turned  on  a  lathe.  The  sides  of  the  coffin 
are  of  three  planks  nailed  together.  One  of  them  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood  nailed 
together. 

The  bottom  of  the  coffin  is  partly  rotten  and  consists  of  several  planks  running 
lenghwise. 

Three  skulls  and  bones  of  disturbed  skeletons  lie  in  disorder  in  the  coffin. 

In  spite  of  the  spoliation  the  grave  still  contains  the  remains  of  objects,  which  seem 
to  have  been  numerous. 


1.  4  wooden  feét  of  a  bed  which  had  probably  stood  inside  the  grave  (PI.  VI,  3). 
They  are  turned  on  a  lathe;  length  —  36.5  cm. 

2.  A  wooden  comb,  9.5  cm.  long  (PI.  VI,  11). 

3.  A  fragment  of  a  wooden  cup,  d  =  ll  cm.,  h=2.3  cm. 

4.  Several  fragments  of  an  oval  wooden  box  with  tracés  of  painting;  length  — 
27.3  cm.,  width  —  8-8  cm.,  height  —  6-2  cm. 

5.  A  clay-lamp,  d=8  cm.  (PI.  VI,  1). 

Lamps  of  a  similar  type  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  Dura-Europos. 

6.  Fragments  of  silk  textiles  (see  below). 


Tomb-Tower  III. 

The  grave  in  the  floor  of  the  central  room  was  full  to  the  top  with  bones  lying  in 
confusion.  There  were  altogether  22  skulls.  Undoubtedly  it  was  used  for  storing  the 
bones  taken  out  of  the  main  sarcophagi,  and  the  objects  found  in  it  must  therefore  have 
been  collected  together  from  various  places. 

1.  An  iron  buckle;  4x3.3  cm.  (PI.  VI,  4). 

2.  Two  iron  bracelets  with  rhomboid  knobs;  d=4.5  —  5  cm.  (PI.  VI,  5). 

3.  A  silver  ear-ring  with  an  ear-drop  in  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes;  1  =  2.6  cm. 
(PI.  VI,  6). 
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4.  A  bronze  ring;  d=3.4  cm.  (PI.  VI,  7). 

5.  A  bronze  pendant  cross;  l-5x2-5  cm.  (PI.  VI,  8). 

6.  An  iron  ring;  d=2-2  cm.  (PI.  VI,  9). 

7.  A  wooden  comb;  6-8x11  cm.  (PI.  VI,  10). 

8.  A  fragment  of  a  wooden  comb. 

9.  A  doublé  glass-bead. 

10.  A  clay-lamp;  1=9-6  cm.  (PI.  VI,  2). 

11.  A  clay  lamp  of  the  same  type. 

12.  Two  fragments  of  tapestry  textiles  (see  below). 

Judging  from  the  objects  found,  from  the  presence  of  a  cross,  and  from  the  shape  of 
the  lamp,  we  can  assert  that  the  burials  of  T.  III  are  of  a  later  date  than  those  of  T.  I 
and  T.  II. 


Textiles 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fewyears  a  number  of  textiles  dating  from  the  II — III  centu- 
ries  A.  D.  has  been  found  in  Syria. 

The  excavations  in  Dura  Europos  have  given  a  fairly  large  number  of  specimens.24 

Some  more  significant  finds  were  made  by  R.  Amy  in  the  burial-towers  of  Palmyra, 
which  were  robbed  long  ago.28 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  conditions  of  soiland  of  climate  in  Syria  had  been  as  favourable 
as  those  in  Egypt,  the  number  of  textiles  found  in  Syrian  necropoleis  would  have  been 
enormous.  The  comparative  rareness  of  finds  compels  us  therefore  to  treat  with  great 
care  even  such  insignificant  fragments  as  were  found  in  the  necropolis  of  Halebie. 
Most  of  the  textiles  which  were  found  there  are  only  insignificant  fragments  extremely 
brittle  with  age  which  fall  to  pieces  when  touched.  We  must  add,  besides,  that  they 
all  come  from  graves,  which  have  been  destroyed  and  plundered. 


T.III.  1.  Anoval  ornament  sewn  on  a  tunic  (segmenta),  14,5  x  17,5  in  size(Pl.VII,  1). 
The  ornament  is  of  dark  blue-green  purple  (imitation)  on  a  natural  undyed  back¬ 
ground;  it  represents  (Fig.  2)  in  the  centre  a  figure  of  a  hare  on  a  purple  background 
in  an  oval  medalion,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  purple  figures  on  a  white  field. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  damaged  condition  of  the  textile  and  of  the  almost  complete 
disappearance  of  the  purple  weft,  the  figures  are  discernible  only  with  difficulty.  On  the 
top  above  the  hare  is  a  figure  of  a  fish,  further  to  the  right  along  the  circle  is  a  bird  with 
a  long  neck,  probably  a  duck,  then  comes  a  lotus-leaf,  partly  destroyed,  still  lower  a 
domed  building  or  a  semi-circular  object  (possibly  a  nilometre  or  a  hut  commonly 


”)  Fr.  Cumont:  Les  Fouiües  de  Doura-Ewropos,  pl.  XCIII.  —  L.  Wilson:  Textiles,  The  excavations 
at  Dura-Europos.  Preliminary  Report  of  Second  Season  of  Work  1928 — 1929,  p.  178.  —  R.  Pfister: 
Etudes  textiles,  Revue  des  Arts  Asiatiques,  VIII,  1934,  p.  84. 

*’)  R.  Pfister:  Textiles  de  Palmyre,  Paris,  1934. 
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seen  on  a  Nile-landscape).21  Further  follows  again  a  fish,  which  is  partly  damaged,  a 
part  of  a  lotus-leaf,  a  duck,  and  still  higher  probably  a  leaf  of  somé  plant. 

The  whole  composition  is  framed  with  a  purple  border.  The  contents  of  the  ornament 
leave  no  doubt  that  we  have  before  us  the  dements  of  a  typical  Nile-landscape  so 
common  in  the  textiles  of  hellenistic  Egypt.  The  subject  is  not  without  parallels  in 
Syria  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  textile  was  imported. 

The  technique:  The  textile  is  of  tapestry  weave.  The  warp  is  of  doublé  flaxen  ihreads  of  medium 
thickness  twisted  to  the  left,  10  threads  per  1  cm.  Weft  1 :  woollen  threads  twisted  to  the  left,  dyed 
in  a  dark  bluish  green  tone  with  false  purple;  36 — 40  threads  per  1  cm.  Weft  2 :  white  undyed  flaxen 
threads  spun  a  little  to  the  right,  36 — 40  threads  per  1  cm.  A  small  fragment  of  the  loosely  woveh  wool¬ 
len  fabric,  to  which  the  medalion  was  sewn  remains  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  textile.  The  warp  is  of  woollen  threads 
twisted  to  the  right,  12  threads  per  1  cm,  the  weft  of  woollen 
threads  twisted  to  the  left,  18  per  1  cm. 

T.  III.  2.  A  fragment  of  a  tunic  with  a  square 
ornament  sewn  onto  it  and  two  woven  clavi.  The 
size  is  38  x  45  cm.  (PI.  VII,  2.)  The  textile  is  badly 
damaged  and  part  of  the  coloured  threads  have 
become  completely  rotten.  The  square  ornament 
(11  X  11  cm)  sewn  on  (scutula)  has  a  border  de- 
corated  with  designs  of  leaves  of  blue,  white  and 
green  colour  on  a  crimson-red  background.  In  the 
middle  a  round  blue  border  with  a  number  of  small 
pink,  dull  green  and  yellowish  squares  edges  the 
central  design,  which  represents  two  small  human  FiS-  2. 

figures  facing  each  other.  One  of  them  is  holding 

a  blue  bird  in  its  hands.  A  little  of  the  green  wool  on  the  dress  of  the  right  figure 
together  with  the  blue  colour  of  the  bird  has  been  preserved;  the  rest,  except  the 
colourless  flaxen  threads  of  which  the  body  is  woven,  has  become  rotten. 

The  design  in  general  is  discernible  only  with  difficulty.  Both  the  clavi,  of  which 
the  one  is  shorter  than  the  other,  are  decorated  with  the  same  ornaments  of  altemating 
designs  of  coloured  leaves.  The  textile  is  similar  both  in  style  and  technique  with 
those  of  the  Egyptian  necropoleis. 

The  technique:  The  tunic  is  of  fine,  loosely  woven  linen.  Flaxen  threads  twisted  to  the  right, 
16  threads  per  1  cm,  form  the  warp;  the  weft  is  of  flaxen  threads  twisted  to  'the  right,  20  threads  per 
1  cm.  Both  the  clavi  are  woven  on  the  same  warp  in  tapestry  weaving.  The  weft  interlaces  the  threads 
of  the  warp  in  pairs,  there  being  thus  8  pairs  of  warp-threads  to  one  centimetre.  The  weft  is  of  coloured 
wool:  pink,  dull  green,  and  blue  twisted  to  the  left,  and  of  flaxen  threads  twisted  to  the  right;  there 
are  36 — 40  threads  per  1  cm. 

The  square  sewed  on  to  the  tunic  is  woven  in  tapestry- weaving  on  a  flaxen  warp  of  15 — 16  threads 
per  1  cm  twisted  strorigly  to  the  right.  The  weft  is  of  coloured  wool  of  the  same  tones  as  those  of  the 
clavi,  with  the  addition  of  crimson  red  wool,  twisted  to  the  left,  which  has  almost  completely  dis- 
appeared,  and  of  uncoloured  flaxen  threads  twisted  tb  the  right,  36 — 40  threads  per  1  cm.  No  Chemical 
analysis  of  the  colours  has  been  made  considering  the  insigniflcant  quantity  of  the  coloured  wool, 
which  has  been  preserved. 

»«)  R.  Pfister:  Ml,  Mlomètres  et  l’orientalisation  du  paysage  hellénistique.  Revue  des  Arts  Asiatiques, 
VII,  1932,  pl.  XLI. 
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N.  T.  1.  Several  fragments  of  a  fine,  but  fair ly  closely  woven  slik  textile,  yeilowish 
golden  in  tone,  of  insignificant  size;  very  badly  preserved. 

The  technique :  Tabby  texture.  The  warp  is  made  of  untwisted  yeilowish  silk,  40 — 42  threads 
per  1  cm,  the  weft  being  also  of  untwisted  threads  of  the  same  thickness,  about  80  threads  to  one  cm. 
N.  T.  2.  A  large  number  of  small  fragments,  almost  falling  tó  pieces,  of  fme  loosely 
woven  silk  textile  of  a  dirty  crimson-violet  tone. 

The  technique:  Tabby-texture.  The  warp  is  of  thin,  untwisted  coloured  silk-threads,  45  to  one 
cm,  the  weft  being  of  coloured  untwisted  silk,  35 — 40  threads  per  1  cm. 

T.  II.  1.  A  fragment  of  a  fine,  very  loosely  woven  silk  textile  of  a  yeilowish  colour, 

I  X  1,5  cm  in  size;  half-destroyed. 

The  technique:  Tabby-texture.  The  warp  is  of  untwisted,  uncoloured,  silk  threads  of  15 — 20  fibres 
each,  about  50  threads  per  1  cm.  The  weft  is  of  untwisted,  uncoloured  silk  threads,  of  20 — 25  fibres 
each,'  30  threads  per  1  cm. 

Specimens  of  fine  Chinese  silk  gauze  are  already  known  from  the 
' 1  It'  l“r'  1“ 1 1  graves  discovered  by  Kozlov  in  N.  Mongolia.26 
|_7|_[ llijl—  T.  II.  2.  Fragment  of  a  Chinese  silk  textile  of  a  dark  yellow  colour 
|ZiT  1— 7 1  — T I  with  a  dark  green-blue  ornament;  size — 2, 2x4,7  cm  (PI.  VII,  3). 

|_ï| Zijl  117 lil  The  condition  of  this  piece  of  texture  is  as  bad  as  that  of  the  others; 

it  nearly  falls  to  pieces  at  the  first  touch  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
-l-i-l  disentangling  the  separate  threads  for  examining  the  technique  of  the 
Irji  rrijrrllri  texture.  The  insignificant  size  of  the  fragment  does  not  allow  us  to 

II  bil"!  bil  judge  of  the  design  of  the  ornament. 

The  technique:  The  warp:  untwisted  silk  threads  goldish-yellow  and  dark 
*  ‘  green-blue  in  colour,  70 — 80  threads  per  1  cm.  The  weft :  yellow  untwisted  silk, 

20  threads  per  1  cm.  The  textile  is  quite  identical  in  its  technique  of  texture  with 
the  Chinese  textiles  from  Noin  Ula,  No  13949  b  and  others.2*  It  is  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with 
the  silk  textile  found  in  Palmyra,  S.  427. 

The  two  coloured  threads  of  the  warp  alternate  and,  passing  over  three  threads  of  the  weft  and  under 
the  fourth  one,  form  on  both  sides  of  the  textile  the  same  kind  of  surface  (see  fig.  3)  of  the  type  Damask. 
The  dark  blue  thread  now  appears  and  now  disappears  from  the  surface  thus  forming  an  ornament. 
It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  order  of  alternation  of  blue  and  yellow  threads  of  the  warp 
owing  to  the  smallness  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  piece  of  textile.  It  is  only  possible  to  assert  that 
sometimes  the  blue  thread  is  absent,  and  that  in  three  cases  it  passes  together  with  a  yellow  thread, 
being  caught  in  the  same  loops  of  the  loom  with  it. 

The  technique  of  weaving  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  design  are  evidence  of  the 
Chinese  origin  of  the  fragment. 

The  presence  of  Chinese  silk  textures  among  the  textiles  of  Palmyra  has  been  already 
established  beyond  doubt  by  an  extremly  thorough  investigation  of  R.  Pfister;28  our 
fragment  thus  only  increases  the  number  of  the  already  known  examples  of  the  pe- 
netration  of  Chinese  textiles  into  Syria  in  the  II  and  III  centuries. 

st)  TexHOjioeuHecKoe  Mynmue  mKamü  Kypzamux  nozpeëenuü  Hom-Yna,  H3BecrnH  TAHMK,  t.  XI, 

Bun.  7—9,  1932. 

2e)  TexHOMzmecKoe  usymnue  mKamü  Kypzamux  nozpeëenuü  Hom-Ym,  H3BecrHX  TAHMK,  tom  XI, 
Bwn.  7—9,  1932,  $nr.  20—21. 
a’)  R.  Pfister:  Textiles  de  Palmyre,  p.  40,  fig.  7. 

28)  R.  Pfister:  Textiles  de  Palmyre. 
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T.  II.  3.  Several  small  fragments  of  a  fine  crimson-red  silk  textile  with  remains  of  an 
embroidery;  the  textile  is  brittle  with  age  and  badly  preserved. 

The  technique:  tabby-texture.  The  warp  is  of  untwisted  red  silk  threads,  about  60  per  1  cm. 
The  weft  is  made  of  the  same  material,  about  35  per  I  cm.  On  several  pieces  of  this  textile  leaves 
are  embroidered  in  yellow  and  green  silk.  The  technique  of  loop-embroidery  is  quite  identical  with 
that  on  a  similar,  much  better  preserved,  textile  of  the  same  colour  found  in  Palmyra  (Fig.  4),  which 
Pfister  supposes  to  be  Chinese.29  In  some  of  the  stitches  the  needle  in  coming  out  pierces  the  upper 
thread  thus  forming  a  kind  of  embroidery  which  Pfister  thinks  to  be  a  special  type  B  of  embroidery.20 

The  untwisted  silk  threads  of  the  embroidery  are  4  times  thicker  than  the  threads  of  the  textile 
itself. 

An  analysis  of  the  substance  which  dyes  the  textile  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  textile  being  very 
much  dirtied  by  absorbing  irrelevant  substances  which  can  change  the  colour  of  a  sol  ut  ion  in  a  chemi- 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 


cal  analysis.  By  applying  the  methods,  pointed  out  by  Pfister,21  of  extracting  the  colour  from  a  solution 
of  the  textile  in  hydrochloric  acid,  it  was  found  that  Ether,  Ethyle  Acetate,  Chloroform  and  Benzene, 
all  give  almost  the  same  yellow-orange  colour,  preserving  at  the  same  time  partly  and  in  a  weakened 
form  the  original  colouring  of  the  acid;  only  Benzene  extracts  the  colour  much  less,  acquiring  at  the 
same  time  a  pale  lemon  colouring.  We  may  suppose  that  the  textile  was  coloured  with  some  plant-dye 
in  all  probability  with  Garance  or  Kermes,  or  with  some  Chinese  dye  unknown  to  us. 

T.  II.  4.  A  small  fragment  of  yellow  silk  with  remains  of  embroidery  covering  the 
whole  surface  of  the  silk  texture  with  stitches  of  blue  silk  thread.  A  golden  thread 
sewed  over  the  embroidery  forms  a  scale-Iike  ornament  (PI.  VII,  4). 

The  technique:  the  basic  textile  is  closely  woven,  but  fine,  tabby  texture.  The  warp  is  of  untwist¬ 
ed  yellowish  silk,  65  threads  per  1  cm.  The  weft  is  of  untwisted  yellow  silk,  but  its  threads  are  twice 
as  thick  as  those  of  the  warp,  there  being  20  threads  to  1  cm.  The  technique  of  embroidery  is,  just  as 
on  the  previous  textile,  that  of.  loops  covering  the  surface  in  one  direction.  The  silk  blue  thread  is 
a  little  twisted  to  the  léft.  The  gold  thread  of  uncoloured  silk  twisted  to  the  left  is  wound  round 
with  a  flat  gold  metal-wire22  in  the  same  direction  (see  fig.  5;  magnified  60  times).  The  gold  thread 
is  caught  round  with  an  ordinary  silk  thread  in  perpendicular  stitches. 


N.  Toll. 
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29)  R.  Pfister:  Textiles  de  Palmyre  S.  17,  PI.  I,  XII,  fig.  16. 

2#)  R.  Pfister:  Textiles  de  Palmyre,  fig.  18. 

21)  R.  Pfister:  Teinture  et  Alchimie  dans  VOrient  Hellénistique,  Seminarium  Kondakovianum,  VII, 
Praha  1935  and  Matériaux  pour  servir  au  classement  des  Textiles  Égyptiens  postérieurs  d  la  Conquête  Arabe, 
Revue  des  Arts  Asiatiques,  v.  X. 

22)  R.  Pfister:  Textiles  de  Palmyre,  p.  23.  The  author  points  out  the  presence  of  gold  threads  on 
the  hellenistic  textiles  of  Palmyra. 
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NORDISCHE  BILDKUNST  DES  ERSTEN  JAHRTAUSENDS 


Zur  Klarung  der  Vorstellungen  über  die  nordgermanische  Kunst  des  ersten  nach- 
christlichen  Jahrtausends,  welches  der  groBe  Höhepunkt  germanisch-nordischer  Kunst 
ist,  dient  nicht  allein  das  groBe  Material  germanischen  Schmuckes,  der  in  den  Museen 
Nordeuropas  aufbewahrt  wird,  weil  er  uns  kein  zuverlassiges  Bild  von  der  wirklichen 
Lage  gibt.  Es  ist  eine  vorherrschende  Anschauung,  daB  die  altnordische  Kunst  das 
darstellende  Element  meidet,  daB  sie  keinen  Sinn  für  das  Bildhafte  und  für  Menschen- 
darstellungen  hatte  oder  daB  sie  nur  Interesse  fïir  die  abstrakte  Ornamentik  besaB. 
Wohl  drangt  die  nordische  Kunst  zur  linearen  Flachenfullung,  und  gewiB  ist  im  allge- 
meinen  die  Figurendarstellung  in  der  Merovingerzeit  selten,  aber  daB  die  nordische 
Kunst  alle  Figuren  zum  Ornament  umwandelt,  ist  nicht  richtig.  Das  reichliche 
Yorkommen  von  figurlichen  Darstellungen  auf  den  schwedischen  Bildsteinen  legt 
Zeugnis  davon  ab,  daB  hier  in  Schweden  seit  der  Völkerwanderung  eine  Monumental- 
plastik  herrschte,  wahrend  sie  auf  dem  Kontinent  zu  derselben  Zeit  fast  unbekannt 
war,  und  erst  spater  erscheinen  verwandte  Szenen  auf  den  Hochkreuzen  in  England, 
Schottland  und  Irland. 

Zu  den  interessantesten  Zeugen  der  nordischen  Kunst  im  ersten  Jahrtausend  n.  Chr. 
gehort  eine  Menge  von  Bildsteinen  aus  Kalkstein,  die  auf  der  Ostseeinsel  Gotland 
erhalten  sind.  Diese  Steine  mit  ihrer  von  der  Holztechnik  übernommenen  Stilisierung, 
die  selbstverstandlich  anfangs  aus  Holz  gearbeitet  worden  sind,  bilden  ein  Zwischen- 
glied  zu  der  ungeheuren  Masse  der  in  gotlandischer  Erde  gemachten  Funde  aus 
Metall.  Die  altesten  Bildsteine  aus  den  ersten  Jahrhunderten  n.  Chr.  haben  gewöhnlich 
eine  rektangulare  Form,  doch  nach  oben  etwas  verbreitet  und  mit  abgerundetem 
Oberteil.  Die  Technik  ist  vorzüglich,  eine  feine  Behauung  mit  glatter  Flache  und 
exakt  aufgesetzten  Ornamenten.  Die  dekorative  Wirkung,  die  beabsichtigt  ist,  wird 
auch  erreicht.  Dargestellt  ist  eine  rein  geometrische  Ornamentik:  Spirale  und  Fisch- 
blasenmuster  aus  der  Hallstattperiode  wie  „laufender  Hund“,  irische  Schrolls  usw. 
Beispiele  solcher  Steine  sind  die  aus  Hejnum  und  Broa  in  Halla;  etwas  reicher  sind  die 
Steine  aus  Halla,  Sanda  sowie  ein  Stein  in  der  Südwand  der  Kirche  zu  Bro  (Taf.  VIII,  1), 
aus  dem  3. — 5.  Jahrhundert.  Unter  einer  Borte  von  Spiralranken  ist  ein  groBer  Wirbel, 
darunter  zwei  Spiralen  und  schlieBlich  ein  Boot  mit  hoch  geschwungenen  Steven. 
Auf  der  anderen  Seite  des  Steines  stehen  Menschen  in  lebhafter  Bewegung.  Bald 
finden  wir  auch  reichere  Formen  mit  Tierfiguren  und  Menschen.  Wir  sehen  Krieger 
mit  Speeren  und  fantastische  Tiere.  Diese  eleganten  Steine,  z.  B.  die  aus  Hasse  in 
Hablingbo  und  Vallstenarum  in  Vallstena  (Taf.  VIII,  2),  gehören  der  Zeit  um  300 — 400 
n.  Chr.  an.  Auf  dem  Bildstein  von  Vallstena  sind  zwei  Manner  mit  Helm  und  kurzen 
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Rocken  dargestellt.  Sie  tragen  Lanzen  und  runde  Schilde.  Sie  kampfen  miteinander  — 
lebhaft  gezeichnete  impressionistische  Figuren,  die  an  römische  Fresken  erinnern. 
Dargestelt  ist  vielleicht  ein  Begrabnisspiel,  ein  Streit  oder  ein  Scheingefecht,  das  zur 


Ehrung  der  Toten  veranstaltet  wurde;  aber  die  beiden  Tiere  oben  deuten  auf  den 
wahren  Ursprung  in  Zentralasien  hin.  Bei  den  Jagdnomaden  Zentralasiens  war  das 
Material,  aus  dem  sie  ihre  Bilder  schufen,  Leder,  in  welches  die  Formen  in  Flachrelief 
geschnitten  wurden.  Bei  den  Germanen  war  das  Material  Holz.  So  erklart  sich  der 
eckige  Stil  —  von  der  Kerbschnittechnik  in  weicherem  Material  bedingt  —  der  die 
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skythische  Kunst  auszeichnet  und  durch  sie  sich  nach  China  und  zu  den  Germanen 
verbrei tete.  So  wurde  auch  der  nordische  Drachentypus  nach  China  überführt;  und 
bis  heute  hat  die  chinesische  Bronzekunst  Spuren  dieser  Entstehung  bewahrt.  Unsere 
Drachen  muten  mehr  chinesisch  als  nordisch  an. 

In  der  Völkerwanderungszeit  wird  die  Figurendarstellung  haufiger.  Die  gewöhn- 
Iichste  Figur  ist  der  Reiter,  der  sehr  oft  auf  den  nordischen  Goldschaumünzen  zu  sehen 
ist.  Die  lebendige  Bewegung  in  den  Reiterdarstellungen  auf  diesen  Goldbrakteaten  und 
auf  dem  Runenstein  in  Möjebro  in  der  Provinz  Upland  aus  dem  4.  Jahrhundert  ist 
ganz  im  skythischen  und  sassanidischen  Sinn  gehalten.  Mehr  stilisiert  tritt  der  Reiter 
auf  den  Bronzeplatten  aus  Vendel  in  Upland  aus  dem  6.  Jahrhundert  auf.  Neben 
diesem  Reiter  erscheint  auch  allmahlich  das  Totenschiff.  Beide  Motive  werden  spater 
die  beliebtesten  auf  den  gotlandischen  Bildsteinen. 

Nach  einer  Übergangszeit,  in  der  die  Stilarten  wechseln  und  die  Steine  in  unbe- 
deutenderen  Exemplaren  auftreten,  wird  der  Stil  wieder  fester,  und  in  der  zweiten 
groBen  Periode  am  Ende  der  Völkerwanderungszeit,  im  7. — 8.  Jahrhundert,  finden  wir 
eine  groBe  Anzahl  monumentaler  und  interessanter  Bildersteine,  die  gröBer  geworden 
und  reich  mit  Figuren  belebt  sind.  Die  Zeichnung  ist  künstlerisch  frei  und  beweglich, 
das  Grundfeld  ausgemeiBelt  zu  geringer  Tiefe.  Zwei  Motive  treten  hervor:  der  Reiter 
und  das  stattliche  Wikingerschiff  mit  dem  karierten  Segel.  Es  handelt  sich  hier  um 
konventionelle  Darstellungen,  die  immer  wieder  auftreten  und  darauf  hindeuten,  daB 
sie  kultischen  Charakter  tragen.  Das  Schiff  wird  zur  Hauptsache;  hinzu  tritt  der 
Reiter,  genau  entsprechend  einem  Volke  von  Seefahrern  und  Ackerbauern.  Oftmals 
überreicht  eine  Frau  dem  Reiter  das  Trinkhorn  (Taf.  VIII,  3  u.  IX,  4). 

Schon  auf  den  schleswigschen  Goldhörnern  sehen  wir  Gestalten,  die  das  Methorn 
überreichen,  und  dann  tritt  der  Reiter,  der  von  einer  Frau  mit  dem  Horn  beglück- 
wünscht  wird,  haufiger  auf.  Die  Schicksale  des  Völsungengeschlechtes  waren  auch  der 
beliebteste  Stoflf  für  die  nordische  Wikinger-  und  altere  mittelalterliche  Kunst.  Un- 
zahlige  Gewebe  im  Norden  haben  also  von  der  Nibelungensage  erzahlt;  sogar  in  der 
Völsungensage  selbst  heiBt  es,  daB  Brunhilde,  in  der  Frauenstube  sitzend,  die  GroBtaten 
Sigurds  mit  Gold  auf  Tuch  gestickt.  Noch  heute  zeigen  uns  Holzschnitzereien  auf  den 
Türen  der  Stabkirchen  in  Norwegen  und  den  Bildsteinen  in  Schweden,  so  z.  B.  von 
Ardre  (Abb.  1)  eine  Anzahl  Szenen  von  Wieland,  dem  kunst- 
vollsten  aller  Schmiede.  Mehrere  nordische  Kunstwerke  erzahlen 
uns  auch  von  der  schlummernden  Jungfrau  auf  hohem  Berg  und 
ihrem  Befreiervon  dem  Drachen.  Nach  der  Tötung  des  Drachen 
zog  Sigurd  nach  Frankenland  und  erweckte  dort  die  Valküre 
Sigrdriva  aus  dem  Zauberschlaf,  und  zum  Dank  überreichte  sie 
Sigurd  das  Horn  mit  dem  Starkungstrank  (Taf.  VIII,  3,  Abb.  2,  Ab.  2. 

IX,  4,  Taf.  XI,  4).  Diese  Szene  mit  Sigurd  und  Sigrdriva  kennen 
wir  auch  aus  keltischer  Tradition,  besonders  aus  den  Taten  des  irischen  Helden  Cu- 
chulinn.  Andere  Bilder  Izeigen  oftmals  den  Reiter  mit  dem  Ring  (Taf.  XI,  4),  gerade 
wie  auf  den  iranischen  Felsenreliefs,  die  aber  wohl  hier  als  Sigurd  auf  dem  Pferd 
Grane,  den  Andwarering  bei  seinem  Ritt  nach  Brunhilde-Sigrdriva  in  der  „Waber- 
lohe“  tragend,  gedeutet  werden  müssen.  Der  Andwarering  wird  durch  den  Ring  dar- 
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gestellt,  und  das  ist  dieser  Schatz,  den  Sigurd  durch  Tötung  des  Drachen  Fafnir 
gewinnt.  Auf  einem  gotlandischen  Bildstein  sehen  wir  die  aus  der  Edda  bekannte 
Szene,  wie  Odin  der  Tochter  Suttungs  das  Met  fortnimmt  und  in  Adlergestalt  davon- 
fliegt.  Diese  uralte  Mythe  ist  als  Sage  in  ganz  Skandinavien,  Finnland,  Nordwest- 
deutschland  und  besonders  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  wo  die  berühmte  Sage  von  dem 
Oldenburgischen  Horn  vorkommt,  allgemein. 

Auf  den  gröBeren  Steinen  wird  die  Flache  mit  Figuren  übersat  (Abb.  l,Taf.  IX,  1,3,4). 
Es  entsteht  ein  Gewimmel  von  lebhaften  Gestalten,  und  oftmals  werden  diese  zu  in  Zo¬ 
nen  geordneten,  erzahlenden  Szenen  komponiert.  Ganze  Sagen  aus  den  Eddaliedern 
treten  jetzt  auf  den  Steinen  hervor.  Wir  finden  Vogel,  Pferde,  Hirsche,  Reiter,  Fahrende 
usw.  Die  Figuren  sind  in  Gruppen  verteilt  und  schreiten  in  feierlichem  Prozessionszug 
vorwarts,  meistens  im  Profil  gehalten;  das  Auge  ist  en  face  ge zeichnet.  Die  Tiere  sind 
im  Ganzprofil  dargestellt.  Jede  Szene  ist  von  der  anderen  durch  horizontale  breite 
Bander  getrennt.  Ganz  wie  die  nordische  Sage  kennen  auch  die  Bildsteine  keine  Land¬ 
schaft;  der  Hintergrund  ist  neutral  und  kennt  keine  Tiefe. 

In  der  dritten  Periode,  der  Zeit  des  beginnenden  Christentums,  also  im  11.  Jahr- 
hundert,  kennzeichnen  sich  die  Steine  fast  immer  durch  Runeninschriften,  welche 
auch  bei  Kirchen  und  auf  Friedhöfen  gestanden  haben.  In  kraftigem  Relief  findet  man 
die  Bildsteine  aus  Sandstein  von  der  Kirche  in  Ardre  (Taf.  X,  2).  Vor  dem  neutralen 
Hintergrund  stehen  die  Bandverschlingungen  in  hart  umrissener  Kontur,  die  deutlich 
genug  ihren  Ursprung  aus  dem  Holzstil  verrat;  trotzdem  sprudelt  alles  von  Leb- 
haftigkeit.  Der  Hintergrund  war  rot  gemalt;  gegen  ihn  traten  die  Figuren  und  Schlingen 
in  Naturfarben  hervor,  und  in  diesen  wieder  leuchteten  die  Runen  in  roter  Farbe.  Hier 
ist  der  Drang  zur  Bilddarstellung  mit  der  altnordischen  Bandornamentik  zu  höchster 
Vollendung  gelangt. 

Im  11.  Jahrhundert  wird  in  der  Hauptsache  die  Form  des  8.  Jahrhunderts  beibe- 
halten;  doch  statt  der  Bilder  sehen  wir  jetzt  Bandschlingen,  und  die  Ornamentborten 
sind  in  Runenschlingen  umgewandelt.  Fast  überall  ist  das  christliche  Kreuz  sichtbar. 
Jetzt  treten  die  Grabsarge  mit  zwei  Giebel-  und  einem  Deckstein  auf,  welche  wir  von 
der  Insel  öland  und  dem  Festland  kennen,  so  z.  B.  das  Grabmonument  vom  Kirchhof 
in  Sjonhem,  jetzt  in  Gotlands  Fornsal  in  Wisby,  aus  dem  11.  Jahrhundert.  Der  Stein 
ist  mit  einem  Kreuz  geschmückt,  und  die  Inschriften  erzahlen  von  drei  Söhnen, 
von  denen  der  eine  in  Rumanien,  der  andere  in  Windau  und  der  dritte  zu  Hause 
starb.  Wir  werden  packend  an  die  von  Skandinavien  aus  im  9. — 11.  Jahrhundert  mit 
gewaltiger  Kraft  einsetzende  Wikinger-Bewegung  erinnert,  die  im  Westen  bis  Irland, 
im  Osten  bis  zum  Schwarzen  Meer  und  nach  Süden  bis  zum  Mittelmeer  Spuren 
hinterlassen  hat.  Dieselbe  Stimmung  von  Meer  und  Krieg  hat  in  all  seiner  Pracht  der 
fest  komponierte  und  fein  abgewogene  Bildstein  von  Stenkyrka  (Taf.  IX,  3) .  Das  Manöver 
des  Schiffes  zeigt,  daB  Szenen  aus  dem  taglichen  Leben  auf  den  Bildsteinen  nicht 
vergessen  wurden.  Stattlich  ist  das  Kriegerschiff  mit  dem  Drachenkopf  und  dem 
groBen  karierten  Segel.  Die  Krieger  mit  ihren  Helmen  stehen  an  der  Reling,  die  mit 
runden  Schilden  geschmückt  ist.  Gegenüber  der  allgemeinen  Behauptung,  daB  die 
altnordische  Kunst  mit  der  Darstellung  der  menschlichen  Figur  sich  kaum  befaBt  hat, 
gibt  dieser  und  andere  gotlandische  Bildsteine  Zeugnis  von  der  Bilderfreundlichkeit 
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im  Norden,  daB  man  hier  viel  früher  als  auf  dem  Kontinent,  wo  man  zuerst  seit  dem 
Beginn  der  karolingischen  Epoche  zu  Menschendarstellungen  überging,  sich  mit 
der  fremden,  einströmenden  Kunst  auseinandergesetzt  hat,  und  diese  die  iranische 
gewesen  sein  muB.  Wir  sehen  in  diesen  schwedischen  Bildsteinen  die  grofiartigsten 
Dokumente  der  nordischen  Kunst  des  1.  Jahrtausends.  Es  ist  die  Arbeit  künftiger 
Forschung,  die  Reliefs  in  Schulen  und  Meister  zu  verteilen. 

Bei  Beurteilung  der  Frage  nach  der  Entstehung  der  gotlandischen  Bildsteine  müssen 
wir  zuerst  berücksichtigen,  daB  die  Bildsteine  und  die  damit  zusammengehörenden 
iranischen  Feïsenreliefs  über  ein  gewaltiges  Gebiet  verbreitet  sind,  die  ganze  nordische 
Zone  von  Irland  und  Schottland  über  Skandinavien  und  Asien  bis  nach  China  hin. 
Alle  künstlerischen  Darstellungen  aus  diesem  weiten  Bereich  sind  in  der  Hauptsache 
nach  denselben  Prinzipien  komponiert.  Weiter  dürfen  wir  nicht  vergessen,  daB  in  anti- 
ker  Zeit  in  dem  gewaltigen  Gebiet  zwischen  Donau  und  Hoangho  eine  im  groBen 
und  ganzen  ziemlich  einheitliche  Kultur  herrschte. 

Die  geradliniegen  Ornamente,  das  Flechtband  und  die  konzentrischen  Kreise  wie 
Spiralen,  Fischblasenmuster,  das  gedrehte  Seil  und  der  Kerbschnitt  usw.  brauchten 
nach  dem  Norden  nicht  erst  eingeführt  zu  werden.  Sie  sind  hier  wie  in  vielen  anderen 
Landern  seit  altersher  heimisch  und  wurden  aus  der  alten  nordischen  Schnitz-  und 
Flechttechnik  übernommen.  In  den  waldreichen  Gebieten,  in  denen  man  in  Holz, 
Naber,  Leder  und  ahnlichen  verganglichen  Stoffen  zu  arbeiten  gewöhnt  war,  oder  wo 
die  Nordleute  als  Waldbewohner  gegen  Süden  vordrangten,  finden  wir  überall  in  der 
Volkskunst  diese  echt  germanischen  Schmuckformen  der  Völkerwanderungszeit.  Sie 
werden  nachher  in  der  Kunst  des  romanischen  Stils  in  Stein  übersetzt.  Wir  müssen 
bedenken,  und  die  Technik  der  Ornamente  sagt  es  uns  deutlich  genug,  daB  die  Meister 
der  Bilder-  und  Runensteine  auch  Holzschneider  waren.  Mit  Freuden  werden  sie 
auch  den  Hochsitz,  die  Gerate,  Wagen  und  Schlitten,  das  Pferdegeschirr  und  die 
ganze  übrige  Ausstattung,  sowie  die  Möbel  der  Bauern  mit  ihren  Bandschlingen, 
Ornamenten  und  Tieren  gefüllt  haben. 

Die  Ansicht  von  Lindqvist1,  daB  die  gotlandischen  Bildsteine  ihren  Ursprung  und 
hachsten  Vorbilder  in  der  römischen  Welt,  besonders  in  römischen  Grabmonumenten 
und  vielleicht  auch  in  Steinarbeiten  in  altchristlichen  Kirchen  wie  Ambonen  usw. 
haben,  ist  hinfallig  und  braucht  keine  Widerlegung.  Viel  eher  können  die  alteren 
Bildsteine,  z.  B.  die  von  Vallstena  (Taf.  VIII,  2)  und  Hablingbo,  mit  den  Szenen  in 
den  Grabmalereien  und  auf  den  Grabsteinen  in  Kertsch  in  SüdruBland  aus  dem 
2.-3.  Jahrhundert  n.  Chr.  verglichen  werden.  Hunderte  von  Grabstelen,  sagt  Ros- 
tovtzeff,2  zeigen  den  toten  Helden  in  vollstandiger  Rüstung;  und  die  Wandmalereien 
in  den  Grabern  schildern  die  Kampfe  zwischen  der  bosporanischen  Armee  und  den 
Skythen  und  Tauriern. 

Es  ist  nicht  ganz  unmöglich,  daB  viele  Reitermotive  durch  die  Goten  vom  Schwarzen 

1)  FredrikNordin,  Tillfragan  om  de  gotldndska  bildstenarnas  utvecklingsformer.  Studier  tilldgnade  Oscar 
Montelius.  Stockholm  1903,  S.  142  ff.  — Julius  Baum,  Zu  den  Hornhauser  Steinen.  Schumacher-Festschrift, 
Mainz  1930,  S.  351.  — 'William  Andèrsón,  Gotlands  bildstenar  och  Iran.  Bragé  1932.  —  Sune  Lind¬ 
qvist,  Gotlands  bildstenar.  Rig  1933,  Derselbe,  Bildstenar  pa  Gotland.  Jorden  Runt  1935,  S.  46  ff. 

'  a)  M.  Rostovtzeff,  Iranians  and  Greeks  in  South  Russia.  Oxford  1922,  S.  169  u.  PI.  28 — 30. 
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Meer  nach  Norden  gebracht  worden  sind,  um  hier  immer  wieder  kopiert  und  verandert 
zu  werden,  da  eine  Menge  von  solchen  Reliefs  bestimmt  in  Holz  ausgeführt  war  und 
daher  seit  Jahrhunderten  zugrundegegangen  ist.  Andererseits  zeigen  jedoch  schon 
die  chinesischen  Steinreliefs  aus  der  Han-Dynastie  (200  v.  Chr.  —  220  n.  Chr.) 
Friese  in  zwei  wagerechten  Bandem  mit  Darstellungen  von  Reitern,  laufenden  Men- 
schen,  Wagen  mit  Fahrenden,  Tempelprozessionen  usw.,  also  in  der  Hauptsache 
dieselben  Szenen,  die  spater  auf  den  gotlandischen  Bildsteinen  und  auf  den  Oseberg- 


Ab.  3. 


geweben  (Abb.  3  u.  Taf.  XII,  2)  vorkommen.* 3  Die  Han-Steine  waren  rot,  grün  und 
blau  bemalt  wie  die  gotlandischen  von  der  Kirche  in  Ardre  aus  dem  11.  Jahrhundert; 
die  bekannte  Grabstele  in  Singanfu  (781  n.  Chr.)  hat  beinahe  dieselbe  Form  wie  die 
gotlandischen  Steine.  Auch  die  Han-Steine  durchlaufen  dieselbe  Entwicklung  und 
wirken  von  Anfang  an  mehr  zeichnerisch;  von  dieser  Flachenkunst  haben  sie  sich 
spater  zu  mehr  und  mehr  erhöhtem  Relief  entwickelt. 

Einen  nahen  Zusammenhang  zwischen  den  irischen  und  schottischen  Steinen,  diesen 
und  den  norwegischen  Bildteppichen  aus  Oseberg,  sowie  den  gotlandischen  Bildsteinen 
und  zwischen  allen  diesen  und  den  parthisch-sassanidischen  Felsenreliefs  zeigt  u.  a. 
ein  ftir  alle  gemeinsames  Motiv,  namlich  die  wilde  Jagd  (Taf.  IX,  4,  X,  3).  Die  Felsen- 
ritzungen  im  Altai,4  z.  B.  in  Suljek,  nordwestlich  von  Minussinsk,  sind  in  einer  Technik 
gehalten,  die  auf  eine  sehr  alte  Tradition  des  Schneidens  in  Holz  und  Leder  deutet. 
Mit  ihren  Bogen  und  spater  Lanzen  und  Helmen  sind  die  Reiter  auf  diesen  altai- 

s)  Zahlreiche  Beispiele  in  Édouard  Chavannes,  Mission  drchiologique  dans  la  Chine  septentrionale. 

I,  1—2.  Paris  1909—15,  z.  B.  PI.  LXXXVII.  Nr.  162. 

4)  Alt-Altaische  Kunstdenkmaler,  herausgegeben  vonHjalmar  Appelgren-Kivalo.  Helsingfors  1931. 
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schen  Denkmalern  treue  Nachbildungen  der  parthischen  und  sassanidischen  Felsen- 
reliefs  bis  zum  Jahre  600  n.  Ghr.  Auf  den  irlandischen  Bildsteinen  und  Kreuzen 
ist  „die  wilde  Jagd“  ein  sehr  haufig  vorkommendes  Motiv.6  Reiter  mit  Lanzen,  von 
Hunden  begleitet,  Hirsche  u.  a.  verfolgend,  alles  oftmals  in  einem  Durcheinander 
wie  auf  spanischen  Miniaturen  des  11.  Jahrhunderts  und  eine  Anzahl  von  persischen, 
von  denen  die  Szenen  abgeleitet  sind,  begegnen  uns  überall  in  der  altirischen  Kunst. 
In  Dromiskin  und  auf  dem  Marktkreuz  in  Kells6  entdecken  wir  Hirsche,  von  Hunden 
und  Vögeln  verfolgt;  der  Jager  schreitet  vorwarts  mit  einem  Stab,  wie  auf  den  schwe- 
dischen  Truhen  und  Kirchentüren  mit  eisemem  Beschlag  aus  dem  12.  Jahrhundert, 
z.  B.  in  Rogslösa  (Taf.  IX,  2).  Die  andere Seite  desKreuzes  zeigt Reiter  mit  Jagdfalken, 
ahnlich  wie  auf  den  Felsenreliefs  der  Sassaniden  und  den  gotlandischen  Bildsteinen. 
Auch  die  Basis  des  Nordkreuzes  in  Ahenny7  mit  den  laufenden  Boeken,  Hirschen, 
Hunden  usw.,  stellt  eine  Jagdszene  dar,  die  mit  der  Tür  in  Rogslösa  verglichen  werden 
kann;  die  Südseite  des  Kreuzes  zeigt  eine  Prozessionsszene  wie  auf  einem  der  Gewebe 
aus  dem  grollen  Osebergfunde  in  Norwegen  (Taf.  XII,  2). 

Die  nachsten  Parallelen  zu  den  gotlandischen  Bildsteinen  sind  die  schottischen, 
die  vom  Firth  of  Forth  im  Süden  bis  zu  den  Orkney-  und  Shetlandinseln  im  Norden 
hin  auftreten.  Wir  linden  auf  diesen  Steinen  —  von  Entrelac-Borten  eingerahmt  — 
dieselben  Motive  wie  auf  den  gotlandischen:  Reiter  mit  Lanzen,  Manner  mit  Schwerten, 
Tiere  usw.  Auf  dem  gotlandischen  Stein  von  Levide  aus  der  Wikingerzeit  ist  ein  von 
Pferden  gezogener  Wagen  dargestellt.  Die  Fahrenden  hat  man  als  den  Gott  Frey  und 
seine  „Kona“  erkannt.  Eine  an  diese  sehr  erinnernde  Szene  ist  auf  dem  schottischen 
Stein  in  Meigle  Nr.  108  zu  sehen.  Den  Fischfang  auf  dem  gotlandischen  Stein  zu 
Ardre  hat  schon  Bugge*  mit  dem  Fischzuge  Petri  auf  dem  Gosforthkreuz  verglichen. 
Für  die  schottischen  Steine  des  7. — 8.  Jahrhunderts  bezeichnend  ist  jedoch  die  wilde 
Jagd.  Wir  entdecken  Reiter,  Hunde,  Hirsche,  Vogel,  Lurenblaser  usw.  Ein  Kreuz 
in  Forres10  hat  die  Figuren  prozessionsweise,  in  Register  geordnet;  die  Manner  tragen 
kurze  Röcke  wie  die  auf  dem  groBen  Stein  von  Stenkyrka.  Die  groBe  Jagdszene  von 
Hilton  of  Cadboll11  hat  viel  Ahnlichkeit  mit  persischen  Miniaturen.  Einen  bedeutungs- 
vollen  Hinweis  für  die  Beziehungen  zwischen  Irland  und  Iran  zeigt  der  Stein  von 
Inchbrayock  Nr.  1  (Taf.  X,  3),  der  das  in  der  skythischen  Kunst  beliebte  Tier  mit  dem 
zurückgewandten  Kopf  und  untergeschlagenen  Beinen  zeigt.  Der  in  der  germanischen 
Kunst  seltene  Steinbock  hat  mit  dem  Tier  auf  einem  von  Brehm12  abgebildeten 
Stangenkopf  aus  dem  Kubangebiet  in  SüdruBland  (6. — 5.  Jahrhundert  v.  Chr.)  viel 
Gemeinsames  (Taf.  XI, 8).  Weitere  Beispiele  sind  eine  Bronzespange  aus  Koban,gefun- 

*)  Fran$oise  Henry,  La  sculpture  Irlandaise.  1 — 2.  Paris  1933,  S.  117  ff.  , 

«)  Henry,  PI.  36 :  4  u.  34:1. 

’)  Arthur  Kingsley  Porter,  The  Crosses  and  Culture  of  beland.  New  Haven  1931,  Fig.  13  u.  30. 

8)  J.  Romilly  Allen,  The  early  Christian  monuments  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh  1903,  Fig.  344. 

•)  Alexander  Bugge,  Vesterlandenes  Indflydelse . . .  Skrifter,  udg.  af  Videnskabs-Selbskabet  i  Christiania 
1904,  II,  S.  321. 

i»)  Allen,  Fig.  235b,  230b,  310b,  usw. 

11)  Henry,  PI.  33 : 1. 

la)  Bruno  Brehm,  Der  Ursprung  der  germanischen  Tieromamentik,  inJosefStrzygowski,  Heidni- 
sches  und  Christliches  um  das  Jahr  1000.  2.  Auf.  Wien  1930,  S.  37  ff. 
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deri  im  Kaukasus  und  eine  von  Schuchhardt13  als  südrussische  La-Tène-Arbeit  be- 
zeichnete  skythische  Knochenschnitzerei. 

Ein  seltenes  Beispiel  von  deutscher  Steinskulptur  ist  der  sog.  „Reiterstein"  von 
Hornhausen,  der  jetzt  in  der  Landesanstalt  für  Volkheitskunde  zu  Halle  a.  d.  Saaie 

aufbewahrt  wird.  Der  Stein, 
der  ins  Ende  dés  7.  Jahrhun- 
derts  datiert  werden  muB  und 
dessen  iranische  Herkunft  Por- 
ter14  erwiesen  hat,  zeigt  eine 
Reihe  für  den  altnordischen 
Holzstil  bezeichnender  Züge 
und  stellt  unzweifelhaft  einen 
Odinsreiter  dar.  Ein  anderer 
Stein  aus  Hornhausen  zeigt 
einige  Tiere,  die  offenbar  zu 
einer  Darstellung  der  wilden 
Jagd  gehort  haben  (Taf.  X,  1). 
Auch  der  neugefundene  Stein 
von  Morsleben,  ebenfalls  in 
Halle,  laBt  Pferde  und  Rei- 
ter  mit  Lanzen  sehen  und  ist 
ebenfalls  als  Jagdszene  auf- 
zufassen. 

Wenn  wir  zu  Skandinavien 
übergehen,  so  ist  zuerst  ein 
Stein  aus  der  Zeit  um  1000 
in  Danemark  zu  nennen,  jetzt 
in  der  Kirche  zu  Glenstrup, 
der  mit  einer  an  die  schotti- 
schen  Darstellungen  erinnern- 
den  Szene  der  wilden  Jagd 
verziert  ist.  Auch  in  Norwegen 
war  die  wilde  Jagd  in  der  Ose- 
bergzeit  beliebt  (Abb.  4),  und 
im  Mittelalter  tritt  sie  noch- 
Ab-  5-  mals  auf  den  Holzkapitalen 

'  in  der  Stabkirche  in  Ürnes 

(Abb.  5)  aus  dem  12.  Jahrhundert  auf.  In  Schweden  gehören  der  Reiter  und  die  wilde 
Jagd  zu  den  beliebtestenMotiven  auf  den  gotlandischen  Bildsteinen  (Taf.  VIII,  3,  IX,  4) ; 
sie  treten  auch  spater  haufig  in  der  romanischen  Kunst  bei  Steinplastiken  und  auf 
Kirchentüren  (Taf.  IX,  2)  und  Truhen  mit  eisernen  Beschlagen  auf.  Einige  schwe- 


ls)  Carl  Schuchhardt,  Alteuropa.  Berlin  1919,  Taf.  33,  Abb.  6. 
u)  A.  Kingsley  Porter,  in  Speculum  1926,  S.  235  ff. 
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dische  Metallplatten  gestatten  auch,  den  geistigen  Inhalt  dieser  über  den  ganzen 
Norden  beliebten  Szene  zu  deuten. 

Ein  Helm  vom  Grabe  I  in  Vendel  in  Uppland  aus  dem  6.  Jahrhundert  n.  Chr.  zeigt 
auf  einer  seiner  vergoldeten  Bronzeplatten  (Taf.  XI,  1)  einen  Rei  ter  mit  der  Lanze 
gegen  einen  Drachen  stürmend  und  von  zwei  Raben  begleitet.  Unzweifelhaft  wird  hier 
eine  Darstellung  des  Gottes  Odin  beabsichtigt.  Interessant  ist  nun,  daB  der  Helm  des 
Reiters  mit  einem  krönenden  Tier  mit  gotischem  Adlerkopf,  der  bekanntlich  von  den 
Skythen  stammt,  geschmückt  ist.  Auf  nordischen  Schnallen  und  Fibeln  tritt  dieser 
Adlerkopf  mehrfach  hervor.  Wir  finden  ihn  aber  schon  in  einem  Tierkopf  des  Moor- 
fundes  von  Vimose  auf  der  Insel  Fünen  aus  der  Zeit  um  300  n.  Chr.  vor,  aber  dort 
in  Holz  und  in  Kerbschnittechnik  verfertigt  (Abb.  6).  Die  zahlreichen  im  Norden 
gefundenen  Goldbrakteaten  zeigen  fast 
überall  skythische  Tiere.  So  ist  Odin 
ebenfalls  nur  ein  Abbild  Mithras,  des 
iranischen  Sonnen-  und  Lichtgottes.  Die 
Vorstellung  der  wilden  Jagd,  des  Rei¬ 
ters,  der  auf  einem  groBen  Pferd  jagt, 
eine  Lanze  schwingend,  eine  Frau  ver- 
folgend  und  von  zwei  Hunden  begleitet, 
ist  in  der  allgemeinen  Auffassung  dem 
iranischen  Mithras,  welcher  als  Son- 
nengott  über  den  Himmel  jagt  und  Son- 
nenpfeile  herabschickt,  so  ahnlich,  daB 
eine  geistige  Verbindung  nicht  zu  leug- 
nen  ist.  Tatsachlich  gibt  es  auch  Reliefs  mit  Mithras  als  Jager15  zu  Pferde,  wie  auf 
einer  Malerei  in  dem  neugefundenen  Mithraeum  von  Dura-Europos  und  auf  einem 
Altarrelief  von  dem  Mithrasheiligtum  von  Dieburg  in  Hessen.  Als  Reiter  tritt  er  auch 
auf  dem  Altarrelief  von  Osterburken  und  von  Heidelberg-Neuenheim  hervor.  Es  dürfte 
wohl  kein  Zufall  sein,  daB  alle  diese  im  Odenwald,  dem  Walde  des  Wodan,  gefunden 
worden  sind,  dadurch  wieder  einmal  die  Identitat  Wodans  mit  Mithras  betonend. 

Die  wilde  Jagd  ist  ein  uralter  indogermanischer  Mythus.  Grundlegend  ist  der  Kult- 
berg  oder  das  Paradies  mit  seinen  gegen  die  Himmelsrichtungen  gestellten  Pforten, 
durch  welche  die  Tage  des  Jahres  ein-  und  ausgehen;  der  Berg,  in  dem  die  Götter 
schlafen  und  aus  dem  sie  zu  Beginn  des  Tages  hervorkommen.  Das  wilde  Heer  wurzelt 
also  in  dem  schlafenden  König  oder  Helden,  dem  spateren  Odin,  der  sich  selbst  „Karl 
vom  Berge"  nennt,  mit  seinem  unterirdischen  Heer,  den  800  Einheriern,  die  aus  jedem 
der  540  Tore  Walhalls  herausreiten.  Wir  kennen  auch  die  schlafende  Gottheit  des 
Berges  als  den  „Alten  Jacob“  in  dem  Jacobsberge  bei  der  Porta  Westfalica,  König 
Wittekind  in  der  Babylonie  beim  Dorfe  Lübbeke  in  Westfalen,  den  König  im  Fichtel- 
gebirge,  Holger  Danske  in  Danemark,  Ossian  bei  den  Kelten,  König  Artus  und  seine 
Helden  am  runden  Tisch,  Friedrich  Barbarossa  im  Kyffhauser,  Siegfried,  Rota  bei 

**)  Michael  Rostovtzeff,  Das  Mithraeum  von  Dura.  Mitteilungen  des  Deutschen  Archaeologischen 
Instituts,  Roem.  Abt.  Bd.  49,  1934,  S.  180  ff.  u.  Taf.  13.  —  Friedrich  Behn,  Das  Mithrasheiligtum  zu 
Dieburg.  Berlin  u.  Leipzig  1928.  Römisch-Germanische  Forschungen  Bd.  I. 
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den  Lappen,  Kerschasp,  den  Sagenhelden  Sistans,  die  „Goldhelmsritter“  in  Alleberg 
in  Schweden,  den  russischen  Helden  Ilja  Muromec,  den  Lieblingshelden  der  Serben 
Marko  Kraljevic  und  unz&hlige  andere  Helden  und  Riesen.  Mit  der  wilden  Jagd 
ist  die  Geschichte  vom  heiligen  Gral  und  den  Rittern,  die  ihn  schützen,  nahe  ver- 
bunden.  Ein  sinnbildlicher  Ausdruck  für  diese  Mythen,  auBer  den  hunderten  von 
Himmelsbergen,  Terassenhügeln  und  groBen  Grabhügeln,  ist  der  zentralasiatische 
Stupa,  der  indisch-buddhistische  Sakralbau,  dessen  Zaun  eine  Pforte  gegen  die  vier 
Himmelsrichtungen  besaB.  In  den  Hunderten  von  Buddhafiguren,  die  in  mehreren 
Streifen  in  den  Nischen  um  den  Stupa  sitzen,  hat  die  Sage  von  dem  „Alten",  der 
mit  seinen  bewaffneten  W&chtern  oder  seinem  Heer  in  dem  Berge  schlaft,  um  einmal 
bei  groBen  Gefahren  aufzustehen,  mit  seinem  Heer  herauszureiten  und  sein  Volk  aus 
der  Not  zu  befreien,  seinen  höchsten  monumentalen  Ausdruck  gefunden. 

Einige  andere  Platten  aus  Vendel  und  Torslunda  stellen  einen  Mann  dar,  der  ein 
Untier  fesselt  (Taf.  XI,  2).  Bezeichnend  fllr  die  Platten  ist,  daB  s&mtliche  Motive 
auf  ihnen  fehlen,  wodurch  die  Handlung  nicht  vorwarts  geftihrt  wird.  Gerade  wie  in 
den  Sagen,  wo  selten  mehr  als  zwei  Personen  auf  der  Bühne  auftreten,  sind  die  Szenen 
schematisiert,  ohne  ausführliche  Beschreibung.  Eine  ausgepr&gte  Kontrastwirkung  ist 
beabsichtigt.  Das  sind  mazdaistische  Gedanken,  und  der  Ursprung  ist  also  offenbar: 
er  muB  auf  Iran  zurückgehen,  das  klassische  Land  des  Dualismus.  In  der  Tracht  fallt 
auch  auf,  daB  die  Figuren  die  ftkr  Mithras  und  die  Ariër  bezeichnenden  langen  Hosen 
tragen  und  auch  die  Kopfbekleidung  skytisch-nordisch  ist.  Der  Inhalt  der  Szenen 
deutet  in  dieselbe  Richtung.  Im  Awesta  wird  erzahlt,  daB  die  Schlange  Dahaka  an  den 
Berg  Demavend  (Hara-Berezaiti  der  Iraniër,  den  machtigen  5670  m  hohen  Hara 
in  Elburs)  gebunden  sei.  Bei  dem  Weltuntergang  mache  sie  sich  los  und  wolle  alles 
verderben,  aber  da  erwache  der  in  Hymnen  oftmals  genannte  alte  Volksheld  Kerschasp, 
der  starkste  unter  den  Menschen  nachst  Zarathustra,  aus  seinem  Schlaf  und  töte  das 
Untier.  Man  wird  hier  aber  mehr  an  Faridun  erinnert,  einen  SpróBling  des  alten 
persischen  Königsgeschlechts,  der  als  Racher  seines  Volkes  erzogen  wird  und  der  die 
Schlange  Dahaka  in  einer  Höhle  in  Demavend  fesselt.  Hara  war  in  der  Vorstellung 
der  Urzeit  der  hohe,  die  ganze  Welt  umschlieBende  Berg,  von  dem  das  Wasser  aus 
dem  Urquell  strömt,  wo  der  Lebensbaum  und  Haoma  wachsen  und  auf  dem  die  vier 
Weltströme  entspringen.  In  der  Sage  ist  Hara  das  Paradies,  das  als  stufenartig,  mit 
drei  oder  vier  Treppen  geschildert  wird  und  den  Göttern  als  Wohnung  dient,  durch 
deren  180  Türen  im  Osten  und  180  im  Westen  Sonne,  Mond  und  Sterne  auf-  und  nieder- 
gehen.  Hier  residieren  die  Sagenkönige,  -helden  und  -kampfer.  Sven  Hedin 16  erw&hnt 
eine  Höhle  auf  der  Südseite  und  in  3.200  m  Höhe  zwei  groBe  Steinblöcke,  Tacht-i- 
Faridun  oder  der  Thron  des  Faridun,  genannt.  Wir  haben  also  in  diesen  Platten  eine  der 
altesten  nordischen  Darstellungen  aus  der  iranischen  Heldensage,  und  sie  müssen  auch 
nordisch  sein,  da  wir  nach  A.  Olrik  nur  in  dem  nordischen,  persischen  und  keltischen 
Volksglauben  den  Gedanken  finden,  daB  der  schon  eingetretene  Weltuntergang  durch 
die  Erscheinung  und  das  Eingreifen  des  groBen  Volkshelden  und  Kampfers  verhindert 


1#)  Sven  Hedin,  Der  Demavend  nach  eigener  Beobachtmg.  Halle  1892,  S.  23.  —  Ernst  Herzfeld, 
Avestische  Topographie.  Arch.  Mitteil.  aus  Iran  II.  Berlin  1930,  S.  49  ff. 
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wird.  Es  mutet  also  nicht  befremdend  an,  wenn  ahnliche  Motive  auch  in  Irland  vor- 
kommen.  Henry  sieht  eine  Verbindung  zwischen  den  Torslundaplatten  und  dem  Kreuz 
in  Kilcullen,  auf  dem  ein  Mann  mit  einer  Axt  und  ein  Reiter  wiedergeben  sind,  und 
auch  Porter  sieht  eine  stilistische  Beziehung  zwischen  den  Vendel-  und  Torslundaplatten 
und  dem  Kreuz  in  Moone.  Aufklarung  in  dieser  Frage  erhalten  wir  durch  ein  in  der 
schwedischen  Provinz  Bohuslan  gefundenes  Goldblech  (Taf.  XI,  3),  das  zwei  Marnier 
im  Kampfe  zeigt.  Ahnliche  Szenen,  die  Porter  als  den  Streit  zwischen  Jacob  und  dem 
Engel  deutet,  finden  wir  auf  den  irischen  Steinkreuzen  in  Durrow  Abbey  und  Kells 
(Taf.  XI,  6)  und  spater  haufig  in  der  romanischen  Kunst;  unzweifelhaft  ist  jedoch  eine 
Szene  aus  der  iranischen  Heldensage  dargestellt.  Auf  dem  Kreuz  in  Clonmacnois  steht 
diese  Kampfszene  sogar  über  einer  Darstellung  der  wilden  Jagd(l),  und  Rostovtzeff17 
hat  mehrere  Beispiele  von  diesem  Motiv  abgebildet,  u.  a.  ein  Goldblech  aus  SüdruBland 
aus  dem  4.  Jahrhundert  v.  Chr.  (Taf.  XI,  5)  und  eine  Bronzespange  vom  nördlichen 
China,  vermutlich  aus  dem  2. — 3.  Jahrhundert  n.  Chr.  Es  handelt  sich  hier  um  in 
Europa  fast  unbekannte  Szenen  aus  der  persischen  Heldendichtung  und  die  hervorra- 
gende  Bedeutung  des  Irans  für  das  Abendland  hat  sich  hier  in  einer  besonders  frühen 
Zeit  auch  auf  dem  schwedischen  Gebiet  erwiesen. 

Auch  in  Bulgarien  ist  der  Reiter  aus  der  wilden  Jagd  nicht  unbekannt.  Ein  Felsen- 
relief  in  Madara  bei  Schumen  in  Moesien  (814 — 831)  zeigt  einen  Reiter,  das  Untier 
tötend;  hinter  ihm  lauft  ein  Hund.  Filow,18  dem  die  schwedischen  und  schottischen 
Bildsteine  unbekannt  sind,  sieht  dieses  als  ein  auf  europaischem  Boden  alleinstehendes 
Beispiel  an  und  betrachtet  die  Parallelitat  mit  den  sassanidischen  Felsenreliefs  als  Beleg 
für  die  asiatische  Herkunft  der  alteren  bulgarischen  Kunst.  DaB  ahnliche  Szenen  im 
Südosten  allgemein  waren,  beweist  eine  Holztür  in  der  Nikolaoskirche  in  Ochrida 
vom  12.  oder  13.  Jahrhundert,  die  Reiter,  Engel  zu  Pferde,  einen  Lurenblaser  ebenfalls 
zu  Pferde,  Fabeltiere  usw.  zeigt.  Auch  Protitch19  hat  die  Herleitung  der  altbulga- 
rischen  Kunst  aus  der  sassanidischen  betont.  Als  Belege  für  diese  These  führt  er  das 
obengenannte  Felsenrelief  in  Madara  und  die  Verwandtschaft  des  Palastes  in  Aboba- 
Pliska  mit  den  persischen  Palasten  von  Hatra,  Furissabad  und  Sarvistan,  an. 

Die  wilde  Jagd  ist  uns  schon  durch  die  Bronzefunde  aus  Luristan  (7. — 6.  Jahrh.  v. 
Chr.)  und  die  indisch-baktrischen  Silberschalen  aus  dem  3.  bis  4.  Jahrhundert  bekannt,20 
sowie  durch  die  Silberteller  der  Sassaniden  aus  dem  7.  bis  8.  Jahrhundert,  die  im 
Gouvernement  Perm  gefunden  worden  sind.  Die  sassanidischen  Palaste  waren  mit 
Wandmalereien  von  Jagd-  und  Streitszenen,  für  deren  Komposition  Textilien  als 
Vorlagen  gedient  haben,  reich  geschmückt.  Hinzu  treten  die  vielen  Jagdszenen  auf 
den  sassanidischen  Felsenreliefs.  Von  diesen  ist  besonders  das  groBe  Relief  über  der 
Gartengrotte  Chosroes  II.  Parvez  (590 — 628)  aus  der  Zeit  um  620  von  Bedeutung, 


i»)  M.  Rostovtzeff,  Some new aspects of Iranian art.  Seminarium Kondakovianum  VI,  1933,  S.  166 ff.  u. 
PI.  XI,  Fig.  1 — 3.  —  Henry,  S.  138  f.  u.  PI.  102  a  u.  d.  —  Porter,  The  Crosses  and  Culture  of  Ireland. 
18)  Bogdan  Filow,  Geschichte  der  altbulgarischen  Kunst.  Berlin  1932,  S.  4  u.  Taf.  1  u.  48  a. 
i»)  A.  Protitch,  La  tradition  d'art  sassanide  chez  les  anciens  Bulgares.  Sofia.  Inst.  Archaeol.  Bulgares. 
Bulletin  4,  1926-27,  S.  211  ff. 

20)  René  Dussaud,  Ceinture  en  bronze  du  Louristan  avec  scènes  de  chasse.  Syria  XV,  1934,  S.  187  ff.  — 
Friedrich  Sarre,  Die  Kunst  des  alten  Persien.  Die  Kunst  des  Ostens  Bd.  5,  Berlin  1922,  Abb.  114  ff. 
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weil  schon  der  Name  „Gartengrotte"  an  den  Paradiesgedanken  erinnert.  Das  Bild 
ist  von  bewegtem  Leben  erfüllt;  wie  auf  den  Silberschalen  fliehen  auch  hier  die  Tiere 
über  die  Bildflache.21 

Den  Stil  und  die  Kompositionsprinzipien  der  Bildsteine  sehen  wir  auch  auf  den 
norwegischen  Geweben  aus  dieser  und  spaterer  Zeit.  In  dem  groBen  norwegischen 
Osebergfund  aus  der  ersten  Halfte  des  9.  Jahrhunderts  sind  mehrere  Gewebefragmente 
erhalten.  Es  sind  Tapeten  von  geringer  Breite  (der  Baum  Odins  ist  nur  16  cm  hoch 
und  ca.  27  cm  lang) .  Die  friesartigen  Darstellungen  zeigen  Figuren  von  niedriger  Höhe, 
durchgehend  in  zwei  Zonen  angeordnet. 

Wir  sehen  Prozessionen  mit  Pferden,  schwer  beladene  vierradrige,  vielleicht  fur  den 
Kultus  bestimmte  Wagen,  Manner,  Frauen,  Reiter,  Schiffe,  Hauser  usw.,  wie  auf 
den  gotlandischen  Bildsteinen;  zugleich  wird  man  an  die  Kara wanen  auf  den  Höhlen- 
gemalden  in  Ostturkestan  erinnert.  Eines  der  interessantesten  Gewebe  (Abb.  3) 
zeigt  Menschenopfer.  Vielleicht  ist  es  ein  Opfer  flir  Odin,  so  wie  es  von  Adam  von 
Bremen  um  1070  geschildert  wird.22  Die  Komposition  zeigt  stilisierte  Baume,  in  deren 
Zweigen  Menschen  aufgeh&ngt  sind.  Es  sind  im  ganzen  neun  Leute  aufgehangt,  deren 
Arme  schlapp  herunterfallen  und  die  nichts  in  den  Handen  tragen.  Anscheinend  sind 
es  Leibeigene  oder  Gefangene,  da  sie  alle  einen  kurzen  Rock  tragen;  die  übrigen 
Figuren  auf  den  Geweben  von  Oseberg  haben  samtlich  lange,  bis  zu  den  FüBen 
reichende  Gewandung.  Dargestellt  werden  auch  Menschen  in  Profil,  die  sich  in  einer 
Prozession  bewegen  (Taf.  XII,  2) .  Oben  links  sehen  wir  vier  Figuren,  von  denen  die  erste 
ein  Schwert  tragt,  doch  nicht  am  Griff,  sondern  an  der  Klinge,  was  vermutlich  auf 
eine  Zeremonie  hindeutet,  rechts  davon  vielleicht  ein  Pferd  oder  ein  Stier. 

Ein  anderes  Gewebe  (Abb.  4)  zeigt  eine  Schar  Reiter  in  Deckung,  wofür  auch  das 
Kreuz  in  Arboe23  ein  Beispiel  gibt.  Auch  einzelne  von  den  schottischen  Bildsteinen  und 
Kreuzen  aus  dem  9.  bis  10.  Jahrhundert  geben  Beispiele  für  solche  Deckung,  so  z.  B. 
Meigle  2-26  und  10.  Diese  Züge  fehlen  aber  auf  den  gotlandischen  Bildsteinen,  wie 
Dedekam24  hervorgehoben  hat.  Alle  Darstellungen  auf  den  Geweben  von  Oseberg  sind 
in  Konturzeichnung  gegeben.  Die  Binnenzeichnung  ist  flachig  gehalten;  Menschen, 
Tiere,  Frauen  sind  im  Profil  dargestellt,  und  weit  dahinterliegende  Gegenstande 
werden  wie  auf  den  gotlandischen  Bildsteinen  über  der  unteren  Zone  abgebildet  und 
nicht  perspektivisch  verkleinert.  Zahlreiche  Motive  auf  diesen  Geweben  gehen  auf 
Traditionen  der  Völkerwanderungs-  und  Vendelzeit  zurück;  wir  sehen  auch  die 
gleichen  Motive  auf  nordischen  Münzen,  und  dasselbe  Schema  lebt  im  Norden  Jahr- 
hunderte  hindurch  in  der  Volkskunst  weiter.  Beispiele  sind  die  gewebten  Tapeten 
aus  den  Kirchen  in  Skog  und  överhogdal  in  Schweden. 

Die  gewebte  Tapete  aus  der  Kirche  in  Skog  in  der  Provinz  Halsingland  stammt 
vom  Ende  des  12.  Jahrhunderts.  Die  Komposition  ist  eine  Mischung  von  heidni- 
schen  Vorstellungen  und  christlicher  Glaubenswelt.  Im  Zentrum  ist  eine  Kirche  mit 
Glockenturm  dargestellt;  die  Glocken  lauten.  Zu  Pferde  und  zu  FuB  stromen  die 

al)  Sarre,  Taf.  86. 

“)  Hans  Dedekam,  Odins  trae.  Kunst  og  Haandverk  1918,  S.  56  ff. 

”)  Henry,  Fig.  117. 

**)  Hans  Dedekam,  „Perspektivel"  paa  Osebergdronningens  tapisserier.  Kunst  og  Kultur  1920,  S.  145  ff. 
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Leute  heran.  Auf  einer  der  Tierfiguren  links  sieht  man  eine  Menschengestalt  mit  drei 
Köpfen,  die  vielleicht  an  eine  slavische  Gottheit  denken  laBt. 

Diesem  Gewebe  nahe  verwandt  ist  ein  anderes  von  överhogdal  in  der  Provinz 
Harjedalen  aus  dem  12.  Jahrhundert.  Es  zeigt  prachtvolle  Mythendarstellungen  aus 
der  Völsungensage  und  ganze  Reiterszenen;  auBerdem  sind  der  Lebensbaum,  Hunde, 
Renntiere,  Hirsche  und  ein  Schiff  als  Schmuckmotiv  auf  diesem  farbenfreudigen  Ge¬ 
webe  verwendet  worden.  Alles  ist  in  Reihen  und  Prozessionen  geordnet,  ahnlich  den 
Mustern  auf  den  gotlandischen  und  schottischen  Bildsteinen  und  auf  den  asiatischen 
Nomadenteppichen.  Die  Teppiche  aus  Skog  und  överhogdal  sind  einheimische  Ar- 
beiten;  sie  sind  aber  auf  altere  Kompositionen  zurückzufïihren,  wie  z.  B.  die  Gewebe 
vom  Osebergfund  aus  der  ersten  Halfte  des  9.  Jahrhundert,  und  vermutlich  auf  noch 
frühere,  welche  von  iranischen  Vorbildern  abhangig  sind.  Die  Behauptung  von 
F.  R.  Martin,25  der  als  erster  in  seinem  Werk  “A  History  of  Oriental  Carpets”  die  groBe 
Bedeutung  des  Orients  für  die  schwedischen  Bauerngewebe  und  Textilien  hervorge- 
hoben  hat,  daB  der  Skog-Teppich  ein  turkmenisches  Gewebe  nachbildet,  scheint  also 
berechtigt  zu  sein. 

Von  den  Farben  auf  dem  Osebergteppich  ist  nur  das  Rot  erhalten  —  dieser  Teppich 
ist  übrigens  einer  der  altesten,  die  wir  in  Europa  kennen,  und  um  mehr  als  200  Jahre 
alter  als  der  Teppich  von  Bayeux  — ;  zum  Unterschied  sehen  wir  auf  dem  överhogdal- 
teppich  auBer  der  roten  Farbe  noch  blau,  graublau  und  braun. 

In  schwedischen  Museen  und  Bauernhausern  werden  jetzt  bisher  fast  unbekannte 
Sammlungen  aus  der  schwedischen  Volkskunst  aufbewahrt,  die  wohl  kaum  ein 
anderes  Land  in  gleicher  Vollstandigkeit  besitzt.  Eine  Menge  von  solchen  spateren 
Geweben  sind  noch  in  Südschweden,  besonders  in  Schonen,  erhalten  und  bis  in  unsere 
Tage  hinein  von  Frauen  aus  dem  Volke  angefertigt  worden.  Zum  gröBten  Teil  scheinen 
sie  im  18.  oder  Anfang  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  hergestellt  worden  zu  sein;  aber  alles 
deutet  darauf  hin,  daB  die  Muster  auf  alte  Vorbilder  aus  der  Wikingerzeit  oder  früher 
zurückgehen,  die  nach  und  nach  kopiert  worden  sind.  Einige  von  ihnen  gehören  zu 
den  vornehmsten,  die  Europa  überhaupt  aufzuweisen  hat.  Die  motivisch  reichsten 
Gewebe  sind  in  Süd-  und  Westschweden  zu  sehen.  Die  für  die  sassanidischen  und 
byzantinischen  Gewebe  so  bezeichnenden  Kreise  mit  Figuren  werden  in  Schweden  in 
achteckige  Bilderfelder  umgestaltet.  So  wirken  die  schwedischen  Gewebe  mehr  ein- 
gerahmt  und  geschlossen;  man  bewegt  sich  in  einer  begrenzten  Welt,  und  im  allge- 
meinen  werden  die  Figuren  versteift.  Die  Auswahl  der  Motive  kennt  wohl  keine  festen 
Grenzen;  bevorzugt  werden  aber  fast  überall  vegetabilische  Motive  wie  Lebensbaum, 
Palmetten,  Granatapfelmuster,  Lilie,  Lilienkreuz  usw.  Daneben  treten  die  geome- 
trischen  Muster  auf  wie  Flechtfiguren,  Hakenkreuze,  Dreiecke,  Ringmuster,  vier-  und 
achtblattrige  Rosen,  achtstrahlige  Sterne  usw.  Hinzu  kommen  Formen  aus  dem 
Tierreich  und  Motive  der  menschlichen  Gestalt.  Auch  zeigen  diese  Gewebe  Reiter, 
Vogel,  Schiffe  und  Prozessionen.  Ein  besonders  beliebtes  Motiv  sind  die  iranischen 
Fabeltiere,  das  skythische  zurückblickende  Tier,  das  Einhorn,  dazu  der  Löwe  und  der 
Hirsch,  das  heilige  Tier  der  Skythen.  GroBe  und  dekorative  Hirsche  oder  Löwen  mit 


at)  F.  R.  Martin,  Skogstapeten.  Svenska  Dagbladet  15.  3.  1915. 
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Vögeln  oder  Schlingen  im  Mund  oder  kleinen  Vögeln  auf  dem  Rücken  sind  fur  die 
Muster  bezeichnend.  Dazu  kommen  verschiedene  Vogel,  allein  oder  in  Paaren,  wie 
Doppeladler,  Pelikan,  Pfau  und  Hahn.  Auch  in  Norwegen  ist  derselbe  iranische  Deko- 
rationsstil  zu  sehen,  hier  jedoch  im  Holz.  In  den  norwegischen  Stabkirchen,  besonders 
in  Urnes  aus  dem  12.  Jahrhundert,  sehen  wir  streitende  Löwen,  Löwen  mit  Flügeln 
oder  mit  Drachenkopf,  Greife,  Hirsche,  Kamde,  Baren,  von  Drachenschlingen  um- 
geben,  Centauern,  Drachen,  sowiejagdszenen  (Abb.  5)  und  Reiterbilder  sind  allgemein. 

Die  Gewebe  weisen  verschiedene  Stile  auf,  wobei  besonders  einzelne  Baume  auf 
Geweben  aus  Blekinge  und  Achteckmuster  auf  den  Stücken  aus  Schonen  auf  eine 
höhere  Kultur  hindeuten.  Aber  sonst  treffen  wir  haufig  die  für  die  Nomadenteppiche 
typischen  Kompositionen  mit  mehr  oder  weniger  einfachen  Borten,  die  ein  Mittelfeld 
umrahmen.  Dieses  Feld  ist  in  einfacher  Weise  durch  Streifen  oder  Mustern  mit  spar- 
samen  aber  urwüchsigen  dekorativen  Elementen  gefüllt. 

Besonders  interessant  ist  auf  den  schonischen  Geweben  das  sogenannte  „SchloB“,  das 
Gebaude  im  Mittelfeld,  das  wohl  nichts  anderes  als  den  persischen  Palast  mit  seinen 
Seitentürmen  darstellt,  gerade  so,  wie  wir  es  von  Persepolis,  Sarvistan  und  dem  Kyrospa- 
last  in  Pasargadae  kennen  (Taf.  XI,  7).  Mehrere  schonische  Gewebe  zeigen  um  den 
Palast  herum  Rei  ter  in  reicher  orientalischer  Tracht,  in  Seitenborten  geordnet,  ebenso 
wie  auf  den  Silbertellern  der  Sassaniden  und  den  Bildersteinen  Schottlands.28  In  derselben 
Weise,  mit  einem  Palast  in  der  Mittelpartie  und  überreinander  geordneten  Reitern  an 
den  Seiten,  ist  eine  jungsassanidische  Silberschale  in  Leningrad  (Taf.  XII,  1)  verziert. 

So  zeigen  diese  schwedischen  Gewebe,  daB  die  persischen  Teppiche  von  Iran  über 
RuBland  bis  nach  Schweden  und  Norwegen  hinein  verbreitet  waren,  daB  sie  auf 
spatestens  in  der  sassanidischen  Zeit  eingeführte  Originale  zurückgehen  müssen,  und 
zugleich,  daB  schon  damals  eine  verbreitete  Bildkunst  im  Norden  herrschte.  Es  erweist 
sich  sogar,  daB  der  Osebergfund  nicht  isoliert  gestanden  hat,  oder  daB  er  die  letzte 
groBe  Blüte  der  nordisch-germanischen  Kunstgesinnung  war,  sondern  daB  er  nur  als 
ein  zufalliger  Rest  aus  der  grofien  Menge  des  ■einst  Vorhandenen  betrachtet  werden 
muB.  Eine  hier  kaum  berührte  groBe,  in  Holz  arbeitende  nordische  Kunstwelt  ist  mit 
Ausnahme  einiger  Reste  fast  spurlos  vom  Erdboden  verschwunden. 

Im  ganzen  ersten  Jahrtausend  n.  Chr.  steht  die  nordische  Kunst  und  wahrscheinlich 
auch  die  Religion  unter  dem  EinfluB  des  alten  Persien.  Durch  die  Skythen,  welche  von 
den  nördlich  des  Schwarzen  Meers  gelegenen  Gebieten  über  den  Don  bis  zum  Altai- 
Tarimbecken  schweiften,  wo  der  Weg  nach  China  sich  öffnete,  wurden  persische  Ele- 
mente  zu  finnischen,  nordischen,  türkischen  und  mongolischen  Vólkern  verbreitet; 
und  auch  China  schlieBt  sich  seit  der  Hanperiode  dem  eurasischen  Kulturkreise  an. 
Spater,  als  das  germanische  Bandgeflecht  sich  mit  dem  eurasischen  Tierstil  vereinigte, 
entstand  das  germanische  Tiergeflecht.  Wenn  man  also  im  Norden  bereitwilligst  neue 
künstlerische  Motive  aufnahm,  so  hat  man  darum  doch  nicht  vollstandig  mit  den  alten 
Traditionen  gebrochen,  sondern  die  schwedische  Entwicklung  hat  wei  ter  auf  den  alten 
Überlieferungen  aus  der  Hallstatt-  und  La-Tènezeit  gebaut  und  das  Ganze  im  nordi¬ 
schen  Geiste  umgeformt.  Wir  können  heute  nicht  langer  leugnen,  daB  es  einen  nördli- 


*')  Sarre,  Taf.  108.  —  Allen,  Fig.  235b. 
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chen  Kunstweg  im  Sinne  Strzygowskis27  gegeben  hat,  der  sich  von  Persien  über  RuB- 
land,  das  Baltikum  und  die  groBen  Ostseeinseln  bis  zu  den  nordischen  Gestaden  erstreck- 
te;  auf  diesem  Wege  erhielt  der  Norden  viel  persisches  Kulturgut  in  verschiedenen 
Formen,  besonders  künstlerische  Motive,  Sagen,  Heldenlieder,  iranische  Waffen  und 
vermutlich  auch  die  Religion.  Von  Skandinavien  ist  dieser  Kulturstrom  dann  weiter 
bis  Westen  nach  Irland  gelangt.  Wir  haben  aber  keine  ausreichenden  Gründe, 
die  Eigenart  in  der  schwedischen  Kunst  zu  unterschatzen,  auch  wenn  wir  glauben, 
daB  eine  Anzahl  von  Motiven  auf  eingeführte  Metallarbeiten,  Stoffe,  Emails  usw. 
aus  dem  Osten  zurückgehen  können.  Vides  was  wir  aber  in  Skandinavien,  Irland 
und  in  RuBland-Iran  an  Ornamentik,  Bilderformen  und  Sagen,  besonders  in  der 
Heldendichtung  und  da  besonders  die  Sigurdsage  und  die  Sage  von  der  wilden  Jagd 
und  deren  Bilderwelt  sehen,  müssen  wir  wohl  auf  eine  keltisch-germanische  Urge- 
meinschaft,  aus  der  alles  stammen  kann,  zurückführen.  Die  Kult-  und  Himmelsberge 
beweisen,  daB  es  von  Westen  über  Skandinavien  nach  dem  weitesten  Osten  hin,  schon 
in  indogermanischer  Zeit  eine  Traditionseinheit  gab. 

William  Anderson. 

Lund. 


a’)  Strzygowski  in  Heidnisches  und  Christliches...,  S.  110  ff.  —  Wahrend  A.  Kingsley  Porter 
mehr  das  christliche  Osten  als  maBgebend  für  die  Bilderwelt  die  irischen  Steinkreuze  halt,  und  W.  R. 
Hovey,  Sources  of  the  Irish  Illuminative  Art.  Art  Studies  VI,  1928,  S.  105  ff,  wenig  überzeugend,  das 
Flechtband  und  die  Menschengestalten  aus  der  koptischen  Kunst  ableiten  will,  sieht  Julius  Baum, 
Aufgaben  d.  frühchristl.  Kunstforsch.  i.  Britannien  u.  Irland.  Forsch.  u.  Fortschritte  10/6  1935,  in  den  wich- 
tigsten  irischen  Handschriften,  neben  den  keltischen  und  germanischen,  auch  sassanidische  Bestand- 
teile,  und  N.  T.  Belaiew,  On  the  ”Wodan-Monster“  or  the  ”Dragon“  Series  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sceattas. 
Sem.  Kond.  VII,  1935,  S.  169  ff.,  hat  durch  viele  Beispiele  erwiesen,  wie  skytho-sibirische  Tiermotive  auf 
skandinavischen  Goldbrakteaten  des  5. — 6.  Jahrh.  und  friesischen,  englischen  und  skandinavischen 
Münzen  fortleben.  —  Vgl.  auch  William  Anderson,  Nordisch-iranische  Elemente  in  der  romanischen 
Kunst.  Nordische  Welt  III,  1935,  S.  559  ff.  —  Der  Stil  und  die  Ornamentik  der  Holzbaukunst  und  Volks¬ 
kunst  Schwedens  zeigen  eine  Reihe  stark  in  der  mythischen  Tradition  verwurzelten  Motive,  die  mit  der 
russischen  und  osteuropaischen  Volkskunst  und  mit  einem  Teil,  besonders  kleinrussisch-karpato- 
landischen  Variationen,  auch  gegen  Südosten  mit  den  balkanischen,  deutliche  Parallele  aufzuweisen 
haben.  —  Zu  bemerken  ist  weiter,  daB  Gotland  schon  früh  im  1.  Jahrtausend  n.  Chr.  ein  Hauptver- 
mittler  für  den  internationalen  Handelsverkehr  zwischen  Ost  und  West  in  Nordeuropa  wurde;  ein 
Übergangsland,  wo  sich  auch  in  der  Kunst  zwei  Kuituren  kreuzten  und  wo  man  sich  weit  vor  der 
Wikingerzeit  mit  figürlichen  Darstellungen  auseinandergesetzt  hat.  Die  Gesamtform  der  jüngeren 
Bildsteine  aus  dem  7. — 8.  Jahrh.  mit  ihrer  sich  vom  Boden  aus  verjüngenden  hohen  Basis  und  einem 
tympanonahnlichen,  vorragenden  Bogen  darüber  mit  Darstellungen  der  Freuden  des  Paradieses, 
erscheint  als  ein  Portal  zum  Jenseits  (Taf.  IX).  Die  mythischen,  figuralen  Szenen  der  inneren  Flachen 
mit  ihrer  natursuchenden,  aber  weder  plastischen,  noch  malerischen  Wiedergabe  von  Menschen  und 
Tieren  stehen  im  bewuBten  Gegensatz  zu  den  flachenhaften  abstrakten,  kalliographischen  Flecht- 
bandsrahmen,  die  oben  um  die  Lünette  herumgeführt  sind.  Vielleicht  sind  sie  im  Anfang  als  Giebel- 
steine  (auch  diese  wohl  ursprünglich  aus  Holz)  mit  flachen  Reliëfs  dekorierten  Holzkenotaphien  zu 
deuten,  und  wahrscheinlich  waren  solche  Grabdenkmaler  aus  Holz  neben  anderen  aus  Stein  lange 
in  Übung.  GroBe  Holzdenkmaler  in  Kastenform  und  mit  Satteldach  waren  noch  im  19.  Jahrhundert 
auf  Friedhöfen  in  waldreichen  Provinzen  Schwedens  zu  sehen.  Die  Form  und  die  figürlichen  Jagd- 
darstellungen  auf  dem  „Tympanon1*  der  gotlandischen  Bildsteine  entsprechen  nicht  nur  einer  der 
altesten  bekannten  Lünetten,  über  die  Gartengrotte  Tak-i-Bostan  (590 — 628),  sondern  der  ganze 
Stein  (Taf.  IX)  ist  in  seiner  Form  ein  Vorlaufer  der  altesten  romanischen  Kirchenportale,  und  auch 
den  iranischen  Reiter  mit  den  Jagdfalken  finden  wir  oftmals  in  der  romanischen  Zeitperiode  in  Lünetten 
und  Tympanonfelder  wie  im  Dom  zu  Lund,  in  England,  Parthenay-le- Vieux  usw.  In  England  ist 
der  Reiter  in  der  anglonormannischen  Kirche  in  Brinsop,  Herefordshire  mit  zwei  Vögeln  am  Kopfe 
abgebildet,  wie  der  Odinsreiter  von  Vendel  (Taf.  XI,  1)  aus  dem  6.  Jahrhundert. 
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Taf.  VIII,  1.  Bro,  Insel  Gotland.  Bildstein.  5.  Jahrhundert. 

2.  Vallstenarum,  Vallstena,  Gotland.  Bildstein.  5.  Jahrhundert. 

3.  Klintebys  park,  Klinte,  Gotland.  Bildstein.  7.  Jahrhundert. 

Taf.  IX,  1.  Stora  Hammars,  Larbro,  Gotland.  Bildstein,  jetzt  im  Museum  zu  Bunge.  Um  700  n.  Chr. 

2.  Rogslösa,  Prov.  Östergötland,  Schweden.  Kirchentür  aus  Holz  mit  eisernem  Beschlag. 
12.  Jahrhundert. 

3.  Stenkyrka,  Gotland.  Bildstein,  jetzt  im  Museum  zu  Wisby.  Detail  Um  700. 

4.  Klintebys  park,  Klinte,  Gotland.  Bildstein.  7.  Jahrhundert. 

Taf.  X,  1.  Hornhausen,  Sachsen.  Bildstein  mit  Jagdszene.  Um  700.  Jetzt  in  der  Landesanstalt 
fur  Volkheitskunde  in  Halle  a.  d.  Saaie. 

2.  Ardre,  Gotland.  Bildstein.  Detail.  Um  die  Mitte  des  1 1 .  Jahrhunderts.  Jetzt  im  Mu¬ 
seum  zu  Stockholm. 

3.  Inchbrayock,  Schottland.  Bildstein  Nr.  1.  Nach  J.  Romilly  Allen,  The  early  Christian 
monuments  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh  1903,  Fig.  235  b. 

Taf.  XI,  1.  Vendel,  Upland,  Schweden.  Beschlag  eines  Helmes.  6.  Jahrhundert. 

2.  Torslunda,  Insel  öland,  Schweden.  Bronzeplatte.  6.  Jahrhundert.  Jetzt  in  Stockholm, 
Hist.  Mus. 

3.  Skredsvik,  Bohuslan,  Schweden.  GepreBtes  Goldblech.  5. — 6.  Jahrhundert. 

4.  Maudland,  Norwegen.  Medaillon.  2/1.  4.  Jahrhundert.  Nach  H.  Shetelig,  Tidsbestem- 
melser,  S.  54. 

5.  Goldblech  aus  SüdruBland.  4.  Jahrhundert  v.  Chr.  Nach  M.  Rostovtzeff  i.  Semina¬ 
rium  Kondakovianum  VI,  1933. 

6.  Kells,  Co.  Meath,  Irland.  Market  Cross.  Anfang  des  10.  Jahrhunderts.  Nach  A.  Kings- 
ley  Porter. 

7.  Schonen,  Schweden.  Gewebe.  18.  Jahrhundert.  Jetzt  im  Nordischen  Mus.  zu  Stockholm. 

8.  Ulski  Aul,  Kubangebiet,  RuBland.  Stangenbekrönung  aus  Bronze.  6. — 5.  Jahrhundert 
v*  Chr. 

Taf.  XII,  1.  Jüngsassanidische  Silberschale,  in  Gouvernement  Perm  gefunden.  Jetzt  in  Leningrad, 
Eremitage-Museum. 

2 .  Oseberg,  Gewebe.  Erste  Halfte  des  9. Jahrhunderts.  Nach  „Norsk  Kultur“,  Oslo  1931,  PI.  4. 

Abb.  1 .  Ardre,  Gotland.  Bildstein  aus  Kalkstein  mit  Darstellungen  aus  der  Wölsungensage.  Oben 
Odin  auf  dem  achtfüBigen  Pfbrd  Sleipner,  nach  der  mit  drei  Pforten  ausgestatteten 
Walhall  reitend.  8.  Jahrhundert.  Jetzt  im  Stockholm,  Hist.  Mus. 

2.  Insel  Bomholm,  Danemark.  „Goldmanner.“  GepreBtes  Goldblech.  Völkerwanderungs- 
zeit.  Nach  K.  Stjerna. 

3.  Oseberg,  Norwegen.  Der  Baum  Odins.  Gewebe.  Erste  Halfte  des  9.  Jahrhunderts.  Nach 
H.  Dedekam  in  „Kunst  og  Haandverk“  1918,  S.  56  ff. 

4.  Oseberg,  Norwegen.  Gewebe.  Reiter.  Schematische  Zeichnung.  Erste  Halfte  des  9.  Jahr¬ 
hunderts.  Nach  H.  Dedekam  in  „Kunst  og  Kultur“  1920,  S.  145  ff. 

5.  Umes  Stabkirche,  Norwegen.*  Kapitale  aus  Holz.  12.  Jahrhundert. 

6.  Vimose,  Danemark.  Holzskulptur.  1/1.  Um  300  n.  Chr.  Jetzt  im  Nationalmuseum, 
Kopenhagen. 


THE  OPENING  STAGES 

OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  IMMIGRATION  TO  BYZANTIUM 
IN  THE  ELEVENTH  GENTURY 


1066  was  a  year  of  ill-omen  all  over  Europe,  East  and  West,  according  to  mediaeval 
superstition.  In  this  year  appeared  the  famous  Halley’s  cornet,  named  for  the  English 
astronomer  Edmund  Halley  (1656 — 1742),  who  six  centuries  later  defined  the 
periods  of  its  appearance.1  But  in  1066  this  heavenly  body  portended  evils  and  disasters 
to  the  mediaeval  mind  and  seriously  affected  all  Europe;  according  to  Ekkehardus, 
a  Western  chronicler  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  it  presaged  misfortune 
“all  over  the  world”.2  Writers  in  various  countries  have  recorded  the  evils  they  believed 
it  to  portend  and  the  momentous  events  that  actually  occurred  soon  afterwards. 

An  Armenian  historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  Matthew  of  Edessa,  mentions  in 
his  History  under  1066  the  appearance  of  the  cornet  in  his  country  and  then  records 
a  destructive  invasion  of  the  Seljuq  Turks  into  Armenia.  He  writes,  “The  infidels 
leaving  their  own  country  sacked  Armenia,  slaughtered  the  Christians,  and  imposed 
upon  the  survivors  the  yoke  of  servitude.”3  In  the  calm  of  the  Crypt  Monastery  in 
Kiev  in  Russia,  a  monk,  the  oldest  Russian  chronicler,  writes  of  the  same  cornet: 
“At  the  time,  there  was  a  portent  in  the  west  in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  large 
star  with  bloody  rays,  which  rosé  out  of  the  west  after  sunset.  It  was  visible  for  a  week 
and  appeared  with  no  good  presage.  Much  internal  strife  occurred  thereafter,  as  well 
as  many  barbarian  incursions  into  the  land  of  Rus,  for  this  star  appeared  as  if  itwere 
made  of  blood,  and  therefore  portended  bloodshed.”4  For  Byzantium,  according  to 
Byzantine  sources,  the  same  cornet  presaged  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  X 


l)  I  myself  saw  this  cornet  repeatedly  in  1910  off  the  shores  of  Brazil  and  in  the  Argentine,  and  I 
must  admit  that  the  spectacle,  though  beautiful,  was  really  malignant  and  sinister.  This  cornet  was 
visible  even  in  China. 

s)  Ekkehardi  Chronicon  Universale:  A.  D.  1066.  Cometes  per  totum  orbem  diu  apparuit.  Pertz., 
Mon.  Germ.  Hist.  Scriptores ,  vol.  VI,  p.  199.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  154,  col.  943. 

')  Chronique  de  Matthieu  d’Ëdesse.  Ed.Dulaurier,  Bibliothèque  Historique  Armé- 
nienne  (Paris,  1858),  ch.  XCVI,  p.  156.  See  also  Ed.  Dulaurier,  Recherches  sur  la  chronologie  arménienne 
(Paris,  1859),  pp.  297—298.  Under  the  year  515  (March  5,  1066  —  March  4,  1067). 

*)  The  Russian  Primary  Chronicle,  under  the  year  6572  (1064).  A  Complete  Collection 
of  Russian  Annals,  vol.  I,  ed.  by  E.  F.  Karsky  (2d  edition,  Leningrad,  1926),  p.  164  (in  Old  Rus¬ 
sian);  Eglish  translation  by  Samuel  H.  Cross  (Cambridge,  1930),  p.  233.  The  year  given  by  the 
Chronicle  is  incorrect. 
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Ducas,  who  died  in  May,  1067.®  In  his  Strategicon,  Cecaumenus,  a  writer  of  the 
eleventh  century,  also  records  the  appearance  of  the  cornet,  notes  its  ominous  signifi- 
cance,  and  continues,  “At  that  time  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  Frank  Robert  (Robert 
Guiscard)  was  preparing  to  fall  upon  us.”8  Western  chroniclers  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  Lambertus,  Ekkehardus,  and  Lupus  Protospatharius,  immediately 
after  recording  the  appearance  of  the  cornet,  write  of  the  subjugation  of  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  emphasizing  the  excessive  cruelty  of  the  conquest.7  Finally, 
the  same  cornet  is  noted  by  our  best  Western  source  on  the  English  emigration  to  Byzan- 
tium,  an  English  chronicler,  Orderic  Vitalis.  He  writes :  “In  this  year  of  the  Incarnation 
of  our  Lord  1066,  the  fourth  indiction,  in  the  month  of  April,  there  appeared  in  the 
Zodiac,  for  almost  fifteen  days,  a  star  called  a  cornet,  which,  as  clever  astrologers, 
who  have  keenly  investigated  the  secrets  of  nature,  assert,  portended  a  revolution 
(mutatio  regni  designatur).”8  Later,  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Orderic  Vitalis  gives  a  few  lines  of  poetry  referring  to  the  cornet: 

Anno  Milleno 
Sexageno  quoque  seno 
A  genito  Verbo 
Gontrito  rege  superbo, 

Anglorum  metae 
Grinem  sensere  cometae.9 

It  is  not,  I  hope,  irrelevant  to  mention  here  the  earliest  certain  delineation  of  this 
cornet,  which  refers  to  the  year  1066  precisely,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  cenquest  of 
England  by  William.  At  Bayeux,  a  little  town  in  Normandy  in  France,  is  a  most 
precious  collection  of  tapestry.  The  exact  date  of  the  work  is  not  certain;  but  accor- 

i)  Michaelis  Attaliotae  Historia,  p.  91  (under  the  fourth  indiction  =  1066).  Cedrenus  (Sky- 
litzes),  vol.  II,  p.  658  (in  the  printed  text  the  fourteenth  indiction  is  erroneously  given  for  the  fourth). 
Zonaras,  XVIII,  9,  13;  ed,  Dindorff,  vol.  IV,  p.  201;  ed.  Bonn,,  vol.  III,  p,  680  (the  fourth 
indiction  is  correctly  given).  Michaelis  Glycae  Annales,  pars  IV,  p.  325  (ed.  Paris) ;  p.  606  (ed.  Bonn). 
These  sources  say  that  the  cornet  appeared  in  May,  the  very  month  of  the  Emperor’s  death. 

•)  Cecaumeni  Strategicon,  ed.  B.  Wassiliewsky  et  V.  Jernstedt  (Petropoli,  1896),  pp.  66 — 67. 

7)  LambertiHersfeldensis  (ofHersfeld)  Annales,  A.  D.  1066.  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  H.  Scriptor  es, 
vol.  V.  p.  173.  Ekkehardi  Chronicon  Universale,  A.  D.  1066;  ibidem,  vol.  VI,  p.  199;  Migne,  Patr. 
Lat.,  vol.  154,  col.  943.  Lupus  Protospatharius,  A.  D.  1067;  ibidem,  vol.  V,  p.  59.  The  latter  writer 
places  the  appearance  of  the  cornet  in  the  wrong  year,  1067  instead  of  1066,  and  erroneously  attributes 
to  the  conqueror  of  England  the  name  Robertus  for  Willihelmus. 

*)  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  pars  II,  lib.  III,  17  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  188, 
col.  283).  English  translation  by  Thomas  Forester,  vol.  I  (London,  1853),  p.  458. 

*)  Idem,  pars  II,  lib.  V,  11  (Migne,  col.  406).  Forester  translates  as  follows  (vol.  II,  p.  167): 

History’s  ancient  annals  fix 
The  year  one  thousand  sixty-six 
(Then  a  fiery  cornet  whirled, 

Dreadful  omen,  round  the  world) 

As  the  time  when  England’s  lord 
Feil  before  the  Norman’s  sword. 
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Hing  to  the  opinion  of  specialiste,  the  tapestry  *was  produced  within  the  lifetime  of 
men  who  could  remember  the  invasion  of  England  in  1066.  One  panel  reproduces 
on  the  left  a  group  of  people  gazing  at  the  cornet  and  with  lifted  arms  calling  each 
other’s  attention  to  that  unusual  phenomenon.  Above  them  is  an  inscription:  Isti 
mirant  stellam.  At  the  top  of  the  panel  is  a  reproduction  of  the  cornet  itself.  At 
the  right  Harold,  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  King,  is  seen  seated  on  the  throne  listening  to 
a  messenger;  his  name  is  inscribed  above  him,  and  below,  a  ship’s  huil  symbolizes  the 
impending  advent  of  William’s  fleet.10 

Thus,  the  cornet  of  1066  portended  for  the  Armenians  an  invasion  of  the  Seljuq 
Turks,  for  the  Russians  internal  strife  and  barbarian  incursions,  apparently  of  the 
Cumans  (Polovtzians) ,  for  Byzantium  the  death  of  Constantine  X  Ducas  and  the 
campaign  of  Robert  Guiscard,  and  for  Western  Europe  in  general  and  for  England 
in  particular,  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy.  This  last  event  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  question  of  the  emigration  of  many  Anglo-Saxons 
from  their  own  country  to  Byzantium. 

The  motives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Danish  emigration  from  England  were 
exclusively  political.  Numbers  of  the  English  people  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
new  order  established  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Some  left  England  voluntarily  and 
some  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  and  work  either  in  the  North,  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  their  original  home,  or  in  the  East,  under  the  protection  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors.  Similar  movemente  have  many  times  occurred  in  the  course  of  history. 
The  English  emigration  in  the  eleventh  century  reminds  us  of  the  flight  of  the  French 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  and  later  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  1789,  and  of  the  Russian  “dispersion"  in  connection  with  the 
Russian  Revolution  in  the  twentieth  century.  Of  course  the  number  of  emigrante 
in  the  eleventh  century  from  England  was  exceedingly  small  compared  with  the 
throngs  of  exiles  after  1685,  1789,  and  1917.  These  three  groups  of  emigrante  scattered 
all  over  the  world,  Old  and  New.  The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Anglo-Danes  of  the  eleventh 
century,  however,  few  in  number  and  with  only  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  from 
which  to  choose,  escaped  the  “Norman  yoke“  and  either  resumed  a  life  similar  to 
their  former  one  in  the  lands  of  their  ancestors,  or  began  an  entirely  new  life  in  the 
Near  East,  in  the  Levant,  whose  lure  in  the  eleventh  century  was  already  great  for 
young,  energetic,  and  enterprising  men. 

The  subject  of  the  English  emigration  to  Byzantium  is  not  new.  In  1871,  in  his 
monumental  work  on  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  E.  Freeman  paid 
some  attention  to  this  interesting  fact,  citing  English  as  well  as  Byzantine  sources, 
among  the  latter  especially  the  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena.  In  much  more  detail 
a  Russian  scholar,  V.  G.  Vasilievsky,  in  1874 — 1875,  carefully  studied  this  question 
in  his .  monograph  The  Varangian-Russian  and  Varangian-English  Company  (druzina) 
in  Constantinople  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  presenting  a  rich  supply  of  material 
from  Latin  and  Greek  sources.  More  recently,  in  1925,  a  young  Greek  scholar,  Michael 
Dendias,  writing  in  modern  Greek,  devoted  some  space  to  the  study  of  this  problem 

10)  For  reproduction  and  description  of  this  panel  see,  for  example,  Hilaire  Belloc,  The  Book 
of  the  Bayevx  Tapestry  (London,  1914),  panel  35;  see  also  pp.  XVII — XVIII. 
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in  his  book  The  Varangians  and  Byzantium.  The  aim  of  this  present  article  is  to  give  three 
sources  that  have  not  yet  been  used.  Freeman,  Vasilievsky,  and  Dendias  all  overlooked 
one;  the  others  were  published  after  the  work  of  the  first  two  scholars  and  were  of  course 
inaccessible  to  them.  Of  these  sources,  Dendias  used  one  and  overlooked  the  other.  In  my 
study  I  wish  to  deal  only  with  the  opening  period  of  the  English  emigration  to  Byzan¬ 
tium,  covering  roughly  the  years  1066  to  1 100  and  referring  only  casually  to  later  times. 

According  to  E.  Freeman,  the  movement  towards  the  East  probably  began  in  the 
very  first  days  of  William’s  conquest,  immediately  after  1066.  “No  career  was  more 
attractive  to  a  banished  Englishman,  especially  to  a  native  of  the  Scandinavian 
parts  of  England,  than  the  career  which  was  offered  by  that  Varangian  guard  to  which 
the  exploits  of  Harald  Hardrads  must  have  given  redoubled  fame  throughout  Northern 
Europe.  But  the  chief  migration  in  this  direction  plainly  took  place  in  the  later  days 
of  William,  when  the  revolutions  of  Eastern  Europe  opened  a  fresh  and  specially 
attractive  career  to  Englishmen.  Men  who  found  it  vain  to  strive  any  longer  against 
the  Normans  in  their  own  land  found  a  tempting  field  on  which  they  might  meet 
Normans  in  arms  in  lands  beyond  the  sea.”11  The  Byzantine  emperor  was  Alexius  I 
Gomnenus  (1081 — 1118),  “whose  fame,  somewhat  disproportionate  perhaps  to  his 
exploits,  has  been  far  more  widely  spread  through  Western  Europe  than  that  of  most 
of  the  Byzantine  Caesars.”12  He  was  the  special  foe  of  the  Normans,  who  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Duke  of  Apulia,  Robert  Guiscard,  had  conquered  the  Byzantine 
possessions  of  South  Italy  transferred  hostilities  to  the  Adriatic  coast  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  “The  danger  of  the  Empire,  and  the  prospect  of  fighting  under  its  banners 
against  Norman  enemies,  had  clearly  drawn  a  new  reinforcement  of  English  warriors 
to  the  side  of  Alexis.”  Finally,  “Alexis  recalled  the  English  to  the  Imperial  city,  and 
made  them  the  special  guards  of  his  person  and  palace.”13  Freeman  concludes  his 
story  of  the  English  in  Byzantium  with  the  following  words:  “The  race  of  the  English 
exiles  flourished  in  the  land  of  their  adoption;  their  axes  were  again  lifted  against 
French-speaking  foes  when  renegade  Grusaders  stormed  and  sacked  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Christendom  (in  1204) ;  and,  long  after  they  still  formed  the  chosen  bodyguard 
of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  and  they  still  clave  to  the  use  of  their  Northern  weapon 
and  their  Northern  tongue.”14 

Thus,  according  to  Freeman,  the  movement  of  the  English  towards  the  East  probably 
began  at  the  very  outset  of  William’s  reign,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Senlac;  but  the 
chief  wave  of  the  English  migration  took  place  in  the  later  days  of  William,  about  1081, 
when  Alexis  Gomnenus  ascended  the  Byzantine  throne. 

In  1874 — 1875  V.  G.  Vasilievsky  published  his  remarkable  study  The  Varangian- 
Russian  and  Varangian-English  Company  ( druiina )  in  Constantinople  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  This  study  contains  a  special  chapter  (XII)  entitled  “Englishmen  in 
Byzantine  service  as  Varangians.“16  Vasilievsky  treated  the  question  with  much  more 

“)  E-  Free  man,  TheHistmy  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  vol.  IV  (Oxford,  1871),  pp.  627 — 628. 

“)  Ibidem,  p.  628. 

“)  Ibidem,  p.  628;  631. 

u)  Ibidem,  p.  632. 

“)  V asilievsky’s  study  was  originally  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
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detail  than  Freeman,  whose  work  he  knew.  “The  Varangian-English  corps  was  not 
made  up  of  individual  Anglo-Saxon  volunteers;  it  was  a  unified  body  of  men  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  fatherland  by  the  cruel  sword  of  the  conqueror.  It  is 
obvious  at  once  that  they  were  very  welcome  in  Byzantium  and  exceedingly  useful 
in  the  various  conflicts  of  Byzantium  with  the  West.  They  had  no  fatherland,  for  which 
to  betray  their  Byzantine  master;  they  were  ruthless  foes  of  all  French  Normans,  not 
only  those  who  had  conquered  England,  but  also  those  who  had  previously  taken 
possession  of  Southern  Italy.  Their  national  hatred  embraced  all  Normans.”  For 
Alexis  “the  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  godsend;  in  the  struggle  against  the  Normans  they 
were  revenging  themselves  for  their  defeat  at  Senlac  (Hastings)  and  by  fighting  these 
enemies  they  gained  their  first  fame  as  Varangians.  To  no  one  else  as  to  his  new  servants 
could  Alexis  Gomnenus  entrust  with  such  confidence  his  safety  and  defense.”1®  Like 
Freeman,  Vasilievsky  believes  that  the  main  Anglo-Saxon  migration  took  place  not 
immediately  after  the  fatal  battle  of  1066,  but  only  at  the  end  of  William’s  reign  and 
at  the  outset  of  Alexis’  reign  (1081)  when  indubitable  signs  appear  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
emigration  into  the  Greek  Empire.  The  first  time  the  English  are  plainly  indicated 
is  in  Anna  Comnena’s  account  of  the  coronation  of  Alexis  I  (1081),  “the  Varangians 
from  (the  island  of)  Thule.”17  Vasilievsky  goes  on  to  describe  in  detail  the  participation 
of  the  English  Varangians  in  the  war  against  Robert  Guiscard  in  1082,  when  Guiscard 
besieged  Durazzo.  At  that  time,  the  English  were  Varangians  in  the  sense  of  merce- 
naries  or  allies;  only  later,  after  1085,  did  they  become  the  Imperial  guard  to  which 
was  entrusted  the  defense  of  the  Imperial  palace  and  person.18 

I  have  noted  above  the  most  recent  treatment  of  the  English  immigration  to  By¬ 
zantium  and  the  English  Imperial  guard  in  Constantinople,  the  study  in  modern  Greek 
by  M.  Dendias,  The  Varangians  and Byzantium.19  Most  unfortunately,  as  Dendias  himself 
States,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  in  Athens  Vasilievsky’s  fundamental  study  on  The 
Varangian-Russian  and  Varangian-English  Company,  and  hence  was  forced  to  take  his 
references  to  this  work  from  G.  Schlumberger’s  LEpopée  byzantine,  III.20  Neither 
does  he  make  any  reference  whatever  to  Freeman’s  Morman  ConquestM  Dendias 

Instruction,  vol.  176  (1874),  pp.  105—144;  vol.  177  (1875),  pp.  394—451;  vol.  178  (1875)  pp., 
76 — 152.  After  his  death  it  was  republished  in  V.  G.  Vasilievsky’s  Works,  vol.  I  (St.  Petersburg,  1908), 
pp.  176 — 377.  In  the  latter  edition  see  chapter  XII  on  pp.  355 — 377;  in  the  first  edition,  vol.  178 
(1875),  pp.  133—152. 

”)  Vasilievsky,  Works,  I,  pp.  355 — 356. 

1?)  Anna  Comnena,  Alexiad,  II,  9:  ot  lx  -rijs  @oi5At]s  Bagayvoi  (ed.  Reifferscheid,  I,  p.  84). 
The  Alexiad  of  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  transl.  by  Elizabeth  A.  S.  Dawes  (London,  1928),  pp.  63 — 64. 

“)  Vasilievsky,  op.  cit.,  pp.  358 — 364. 

”)  Mixar^  ’A.  Aév8ia  Ot  Bdpawoi  xal  to  Bi^dvnov  (Athens,  1925),  pp.  VIII  +  85  (87).  The  form 
Aév8ia  is  genitive;  the  nominative  is  Aév8iag.  Dendias’  study  was  also  published  in  the  AeAtiov  vf)S 
TotoQixfic  xal  ’E'&voT.oyixfjs 'Etaipsias,  Tfjg  *EAAd8os,  vol.  9  (1926),  pp.  145 — 221.  See  H.  Grégoire’s 
very  interesting  review  of  Dendias’  booklet  in  Byzantion,  vol.  II  (1925),  pp.  567 — 571. 

a»)  Dendias,  p.  74,  n.  5. 

al)  On  p.  47,  n.  1  Dendias  refets  to  Freeman’s  work;  but  this  reference  is  taken  from  Wassiliewsky — 
Jemstedt’s  edition  of  Cecaumenus’  Strategkon.  Freeman’s  work  is  mentioned  neither  in  Dendias’  general 
bibliography  (pp.  7 — 8)  nor  in  his  special  bibliography  of  the  Normans  (p.  39,  n.  5).  Dendias  apparently 
does  not  know  Gibbon ’s  edition  by  Bury,  and  gives  Gibbon’s  references  in  Buchon’s  old  French  translation. 
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quotes  our  most  important  Western  source,  Orderic  Vitalis,  not  from  the  original 
text  but  from  an  old  book  by  E.  G.  Geyer,  Histoire  de  Suède  (Dendias  uses  the  French 
transla tion  of  this  book,  published  in  Paris,  1844);  hence  he  perpetuates  Geyer’s 
own  error  in  stating  that  Orderic  speaks  of  the  Danes  who  left  England,  whereas  the 
English  chronicler  really  uses  the  term  Angli.22  Dendias  mentions  the  English  (Danish) 
emigration  from  England  several  times,  beginning  with  Chapter  V.  He  points  out 
that  the  Imperial  guard  in  Constantinople  consisted  of  two  dements,  the  Varangian- 
Russian  and  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  the  Anglo-Saxon;  and 
for  a  while  both  served  together  in  the  imperial  palace  (p.  36).  He  also  mentions 
the  great  influence  of  the  Danes  at  that  time  in  England  and  their  close  connection 
with  the  Angli  (pp.  39 — 41).  Credit  should  be  given  Dendias  for  being  the  first 
scholar  to  use  in  this  connection,  the  Aóyos  Novösttitixós  published  by  Vasilievsky 
and  Jernstedt,23  of  which  I  shall  speak  later.  Chapter  VII  deals  with  Byzantine  sources 
on  the  origin  and  nationality  of  the  Varangians  in  Byzantium,  and  the  Angli  in  Greek 
service  (pp.  51 — 55).  Here  he  considers  Anna  Comnena’s  mention  of  the  Varangians 
from  the  island  of  Thule  and  other  later  and  very  well  known  Byzantine  sources. 
Then  referring  again  to  the  Varangians  as  Anglo-Danes  from  England  who  came  to 
Byzantium  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  he  goes  on:  “It  is  unknown  which  route  the 
English  travelled,  whether  they  went  by  land,  by  way  of  Russia,  or  across  Gaul  and 
Italy,  or  whether  they  sailed  by  the  Ocean  and  theMediterranean.”24  In  Chapter  VIII 
Dendias  writes  again  of  the  Anglo-Varangian  Imperial  guard,  their  virtues,  their 
martial  achievements,  their  equipment,  etc.  (pp.  55 — 64).  To  sum  up,  Dendias’ 
presentation  of  the  history  of  the  Varangian-English  guard  in  Byzantium  cannot  be 
regarded  as  superior  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  Freeman  and  Vasilievsky,  whom  he 
ignored,  and  they  still  remain  our  best  foundation  for  the  study  of  our  question.  But 
Dendias  deserves  credit  as  the  first  scholar  to  use  the  Aóyoc;  No’ufietrjTixós. 

I  have  summarized  the  three  works  that  have  devoted  special  attention  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  immigration  to  Byzantium.  The  question  has  of  course  been 
briefly  mentioned  in  various  studies  of  general  aspect.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt 
to  give  here  a  complete  list  of  these  writings,  but  I  wish  to  mention  some  of  them  in 
order  to  show  the  attitude  among  historians  to  our  question  in  various  countries  and 
at  various  periods.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for  the  earlier  peiiod  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  activities  there  are  two  essential  sources:  a  West  European  chronicler, 
Orderic  Vitalis,  and  the  famous  Byzantine  authoress,  Anna  Comnena. 

The  first  detailed  discussion  of  our  subject  was  published  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  famous  French  scholar  Ducange  in  his  notes  to  his  edition  of  Geoffrey  de 

”)  Dendias,  op.  cit.,  p.  41.  I  have  not  seen  the  French  translation  of  Geyer’s  book  which  Dendias 
used.  But  I  had  the  original  Swedish  edition:  Erik  Gustaf  Geijer,  Svenska  Folkets  Historia,  vol.  I  (Stock¬ 
holm,  1832),  p.  38,  n.  10  (I  used  the  reprint  of  1876).  He  writes:  “They  are  said  to  have  come  partly 
from  Thule,  partly  from  England;  but  most  of  the  English  appear  to  have  been  Danes,  of  whom  Orderic 
Vitalis  relates  that  many  quitted  England  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  took  service  at  Constantinople.” 
See  the  English  and  German  translations  of  this  book.  E.  G.  Geijer,  The  History  of  the  Sweden  (London, 
1845),  p.  12,  n.  3.  Idem,  Geschichte  Schwedens,  vol.  I  (Hamburg,  1832),  p.  39,  n.  1. 

*a)  Idem,  pp.  47 — 48;  50;  also  p.  79  (on  Harald  Haardraade). 

a‘)  Idem,  p.  54. 
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Villehardouin’s  History  of  the  Capture  of  Constantinople. 25  This  discussion  was  mentioned 
neither  by  Freeman  nor  by  Vasilievsky  nor  by  Dendias.  In  a  note  (89),  exhaustive 
for  his  time,  on  the  English  and  Danes  Ducange  used  all  the  sources  which  were  later 
utilized  by  Freeman  and  Vasilievsky.  He  refers  to,  and  gives  adequate  texts  from, 
the  sources  concerning  the  arms  and  the  habits  of  the  Varangians  in  Constantinople, 
for  instance  their  acclamations  in  English  in  honor  of  the  emperors;  for  this  purpose 
he  uses  Anna  Comnena,  Nicetas  Acominatus,  (Pseudo)-Codinus,  and  Gaufredus 
Malaterra.  Then  he  points  out  that  no  Greek  writer  who  dealt  with  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Danes  in  Byzantium  gave  the  time  or  the  cause  of  their  coming  to  Greece.  In  this 
connection  Ducange  quotes  Orderic  Vitalis,  who  told  how  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  rather 
the  Anglo-Danes,  after  being  expelled  from  England  at  the  death  of  Harold  (Herald), 
the  last  king  of  England  of  Danish  blood,  embarked  on  the  sea;  some  of  them  went 
back  to  their  own  country  (Denmark);  others  to  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
where  they  offered  themselves  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  who  employed  them 
to  guard  the  imperial  persons  and  places.26  Ducange  gives  the  whole  passage  from 
Orderic  Vitalis’  Ecclesiastical  History  (liber  IV),  which  I  shall  discuss  below.  He 
points  out  that  Orderic  repeats  the  same  account  in  books  VII  and  IX,  and  writes: 
“In  this  place  I  cannot  conceal  an  anachronism  in  Orderic;  for  he  States  that  Harold 
was  killed  in  1056,  that  William  the  Bastard  was  crowned  as  King  of  England  that 
very  year,  when  the  Saxons  and  the  remainder  of  the  Danes  were  driven  out  from 
England,  and  that  Alexis  ascended  the  throne  only  in  1081;  so  that  one  must  say 
that  the  Saxons  and  Danes  offered  themselves  to  the  Emperor  Alexis  only  after  having 
spent  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  at  sea,  which  is  not  probable.  Not  to  deny  Orderic’s 
narrative  entirely,  I  believe  rather  that  the  Varangians  or  Danes  began  to  join  the 
troops  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  at  the  time  when  they  were  driven  out  of 
England  after  the  death  of  King  Kanut  II  and  when  Edward,  sprung  from  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  was  called  to  that  kingdom,  which  occurred  in  1040; 
about  that  time  one  began  to  hear  the  name  of  Varangian  in  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Indeed,  ”continues  Ducange,"  Scylitzes  and-Glycas  write  that  under  Emperor  Michael 
the  Paphlagonian,  Varangians  were  dispersed  in  the  garrisons  of  the  cities  of  the 
province  or  theme  of  the  Thracians.  Scylitzes  also  mentions  them  again  under  Constan- 
tine  Monomachus  and  Michael  Stratioticus,  of  whom  one  died  in  1 104,  the  other  leftthe 
purple  two  years  later.27  Thence  it  follows  that  the  Varangians  were  known  in  the  East 
not  only  before  the  reign  of  Alexis  but  also  before  the  enterprise  of  William  the  Bastard 
upon  England.  It  is  also  obvious  from  this  discussion,  ”says  Ducange,"  why  Villehardouin 
to  designate  the  Varangians  named  them  English  and  Danes,  meaning  that  those 
who  were  supposed  to  have  been  English-Britons  (Anglois-Bretons)  were  English- 
Danes  (Anglois-Danois).  It  is  not  probable  that  the  English  of  Great  Britain  and 

'*)  Ville-Hardouin,  UHistoire  de  Vempire  de  Constantinople  sous  les  empereurs  francais,  par  Charles 
du  Fresne  du  Cange  (Paris,  1657),  pp.  296 — 299. 

a#)  Ducange:  leurs  places.  Here  of  course  by  places  I  understand  abodes,  palaces. 

*7)  Ducange  is  of  course  incorrect  in  saying  that  Constantine  Monomachus  died  ‘Tan  MCIV”. 
For  1104  we  must  read  1154.  The  exact  date  of  Constantine  Monomachus’  death  is  January  11,  1155. 
Michael  Stratioticus  abdicated  in  1057. 
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the  Danes  of  Denmark,  who  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  large  space  of  sea, 
were  called  together  to  the  service  of  the  emperors.  (Up  to  1040)  the  emperors  had 
no  intercourse  (aucun  commerce)  with  the  English,  while  after  that  time  the 
Varangians  were  in  the  imperial  service  down  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  More 
probably  they  came  from  Danish  England,  which  is  a  small  province  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Denmark  between  Juthland  and  Holsace  (Holstein),  whose  inhabitants  had  once 
subjugated  Great  Britain  and  given  it  the  name  of  their  own  country  (England).” 
Then  Ducange  quotes  several  Greek  and  Western  sources  mentioning  Danes  and 
their  axes,  speaks  of  various  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Varangians,  and 
ends  his  long  note  with  a  reference  to  the  sources  which  characterize  the  Varangian 
fidelity  to  the  Emperor  and  his  full  confidence  in  them. 

I  have  delayed  so  long  on  Ducange’s  note  because,  as  has  already  been  noted,  it  was 
apparently  unknown  to  Freeman,  Vasilievsky,  and  Dendias,  though  all  the  sources 
used  by  Vasilievsky  in  his  study  had  already  been  collected  by  Ducange  in  this  note. 
Ducange’s  note,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  never  been  reprinted  in  full,  and  his  edition 
of  Villehardouin,  where  it  is  included,  is  not  easy  of  access.  His  leading  idea  is  that  the 
exiles  from  England  were  Danes,  not  Anglo-Saxons.  Knowing  that  Varangians  were 
mentioned  in  sources  before  1081  when  Alexis  Gomnenus  ascended  the  throne,  Ducange 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  emigration  from  England  began  after  the  death  of 
King  Canute  the  Great  (1035),  which  he  thought  ended  the  Danish  period  of  English 
history;  under  Canute’s  successor,  Edward  the  Gonfessor,  who  represented  Anglo- 
Saxon  traditions,  the  Danes  were  driven  out  of  England.  However,  if  I  understand 
Ducange  correctly,  he  believes  that  they  did  not  go  at  once  to  Byzantium  but  returned 
first  to  their  own  country  of  Denmark.  Thence,  “from  Danish  England  which  is  a  small 
province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  between  Juthland  and  Holstein”  (Ducange 
writes  Holsace)28  “whose  inhabitants  had  once  subjugated  Great  Britain  and  given 
it  the  name  of  their  own  country  (England)”,  they  began  to  seek  shelter  in  Byzantium. 
Ducange’s  theory  is  obviously  very  artificial,  the  more  so  as  his  note  is  unexpectedly 
confused.  He  charges  Orderic  Vitalis  with  the  anachronism  of  assigning  to  the  year  1056 
(MLVI)  the  death  of  Harold  and  the  crowning  of  William  the  Bastard  as  King  of 
England,  followed  by  the  expulsion  from  England  of  the  Saxons  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Danes;  and  finally  “in  order  not  to  deny  entirely  Orderic’s  narrative,”  he 
advances  his  theory  of  the  Danes  sailing  from  Denmark.  But  in  Orderic’  s  Ecclesiastical 
History  to  which  Ducange  refers,  Harold’s  death  and  William’s  coronation  are  correctly 
dated  1066  ;29  thus  the  most  important  argument  for  Ducange’s  theory  vanishes. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  noted  above,  Ducange  himself  is  not  impeccable  in  his  own 
chronology,  for  he  attributes  the  death  of  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus  to 
ff.  1104  (MGIV)  instead  of  lj'54  (or  more  correctly  1 1 55) .  Ducange’s  theory  must 
hence  be  discarded  as  lacking  in  exact  historical  evidence.  But  his  great  service  remains 

S8)  Holsace  is  the  French  form  of  the  Latin  name  Holsacia. 

")  Orderius  Vitalis,  Historia  ecclesiastica,  pars  II,  lib.  III,  20,  and  III,  21  (Migne,  Patrologia 
Latina,  vol.  188,  coll.  298  and  302).  Orderic  gives  even  the  indiction  for  William’s  coronation:  Denique 
anno  ab  Incamatione  Domini  (leg.  1066),  indictione  V  in  die  Natalis  Domini  (pars  II,  lib.  III,  21). 
Here  the  fifth  indiction  falls  on  December,  1066. 
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unshaken:  he  was  the  first  who  fully  collected  as  much  material  for  our  subject  as  was 
available  at  his  time;  and  this  merit  has  been  ignored  by  the  scholars  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  who  have  failed  to  use  his  valuable  Note  89  in  his  edition  of 
Villehardouin. 

Ducange’s  theory  has  left  its  mark  in  subsequent  editions  of  Villehardouin,  whose 
editors  have  faithfully  adhered  to  it.  In  1828  J.  A.  Buchon  concludes,  “AII  those, 
indeed,  who  were  afterwards  enrolled  by  the  emperors  were  true  Danes”.80  In  1838 
another  editor  of  Villehardouin,  M.  P.  Paris,  wrote,  “Ducange  has  clearly  proved 
that  the  narrative  of  Orderic  Vitalis  is  overburdened  with  clumsy  anachronisms ; 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  were  at  any  time  a  single  real  Englishman  attached  to  the 
Imperial  guard  of  Constantinople.”81  Also  under  the  influence  of  Ducange’s  note, 
the  annotator  of  a  hagiographic  text  Miracula  S.  Augustini,  wrote:  (Ducange) 
“has  excellently  proved,  from  Orderic  Vitalis  and  others,  how  Anglo-Saxons,  or  rather 
Anglo-Danes,  leaving  England  in  1040  under  King  Edward,  were  graciously  received 
in  Constantinople;  they  obtained  there  the  guarding  of  the  Palace  and  increased  in 
number  and  power,  becoming  the  main  strength  of  the  troops;  later,  many  of  the 
same  nation  must  have  joined  them.”32 

It  is  true  that  in  our  sources,  especially  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  1204,  Danes  are  often  mentioned,  separately  or  jointly  with  English,  as  Va- 
rangians.  In  his  account  of  the  visit  of  King  Eric  the  Good  of  Norway  to  Byzantium, 
some  time  between  1101  and  1 103,  Saxo  Grammaticus  writes  that  men  of  Danish  name 
held  the  first  rank  in  the  Byzantine  army  and  to  their  vigilance  the  emperor  entrusted  his 
personal  safety.33  An  historian  of  the  First  Crusade,  Albert  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  speaks 
of  the  Danes  as  skilful  with  the  bow  and  arrow  and  very  experienced  in  fighting  with 
two-edged  axes.34  The  historians  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  Villehardouin 
and  Robert  de  Clary,  several  times  mention  English  and  Danes  together.35 

so)  Chrmique  de  laprise  de  Constantinople  par  les  Francs,  écrite  par  G,  de  Ville-Hardoin,  ed.  par  J.-A. 
Buchon  (Paiis,  1828),  p.  67,  n.  2  (Collection  des  chroniques  nationales  fran^aises,  vol.  III). 

81)  Chronique  de  Ville-Hardouin,  ed.  par  M.  Paulin  Paris  (Paris,  1838),  pp.  279 — 280.  In  the  later  and 
best  edition  of  Villehardouin  by  M.  N.  de  Wailly  (in  1872)  there  is  no  mention  of  Ducange’s  theory. 

sa)  Acta  Sanctorum,  Majus,  vol.  VI,  p.  407  (annotata). 

38)  Saxonis  Grammatici  Gesta  Danorum,  XII,  121:  Inter  ceteros  enim,  qui  Constantinopolitane 
urbis  stipendia  merentur,  Danice  vocis  homines  primum  milicie  gradum  obtinent,  eorumque  custodia 
rex  salutem  suam  vallare  consuevit  (ed.  A.  Holder,  Strassburg,  1886,  p.  407).  Vasilievsky  (op.  cit., 
p.  365)  translates  Danice  vocis  “men  of  Danish  tongue”,  e.  those  who  spoke  Danish.  In  my  text 
I  have  given  R.  M.  Dawkins’  version.  R.  M.  Dawkins,  Greeks  and  Northmen,  in  Custom  is  King, 
volume  of  essays  presented  to  Dr.  R.  R.  Marett  (Oxford,  1936),  p.  37.  Dawkins  believes  that  Saxo 
Grammaticus  means  by  Danes  Scandinavians  in  general. 

’4)  Alberti  Aquensis  Historiae,  IV,  40,  in  the  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Croisades.  Histo- 
riens  Occidentaux,  vol.  IV,  p.  417:  Danaosque  arco  doctos  et  sagitta,  Danosque  bipennium  armatura 
dimicare  peritissimos.  The  first  words  Danaosque  which  give  no  sense  are  omitted  in  some  manuscripts 
of  Albert’s  History,  and  it  is  permissible  to  discard  them,  as  some  recent  scholars  do.  See  Albert  von 
Aachen,  Geschichte  des  ersten  Kreuzzugs,  transl.  by.  H.  Hefele,  vol.  I  (Jena,  1923),  p.  211.  Referring 
to  the  edition  of  Albert  mentioned  above,  Hefele  remarks,  “Die  gute  wenn  auch  nicht  fehlerfreie  Neu- 
ausgabe”  (p.  XV).  Ducange  also  rejects  the  words  Danaosque  (Ducange,  note  89  to  Villehar¬ 
douin,  p.  298). 

*‘)  Geoffroi  de  Ville-Hardouin,  Lm  conquête  de  Constantinople,  ed.  M.  N.  de  Wailly  (Paris,  1872), 
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The  Danish  period  of  English  history  in  the  eleventh  century  especially  characterized 
by  Canut  (Cnut)  the  Great,  is  well  known;  for  many  years  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes  lived  in  England  side  by  side,  so  that  Dan  es  in  our  sources  may  be  used  in- 
discriminately  to  mean  Saxons,  who  were  so  close  to  them  in  language,  blood,  and 
historical  traditions.  In  a  word,  our  source  references  to  the  Imperial  guard  in  Constanti- 
nople,  as  English  and  Danes  together  or  as  Danes  alone,  really  mean  immigrants  to 
Byzantium  from  England;  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Va- 
rangian  company  in  Constantinople,  whose  ranks  were  maintained  by  newcomers  from 
the  North,  contained  also  real  Northmen,  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway, 
and  even  Sweden,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  generally  overshadowed  by  Norway.84 

Let  us  turn  now  to  some  writings  of  general  aspect.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Ch.  Diehl 
mentions  the  Anglo-Saxon  immigration  to  Byzantium  neither  in  his  History  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  nor  in  his  Byzance.  Grandeur  et  décadence.  In  The  Normans  in  European 
History  Ch.  H.  Haskins  writes:  “We  find  Normans  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  in 
armed  bands,  on  the  road  to  Spain,  to  Rome,  and  to  the  Holy  City. . .  Robert  Crispin, 
half  a  century  later,  fighting  in  Spain,  sojouming  in  Italy,  and  finally  passing  into  the 
service  of  the  emperor  at  Constantinople,  where  he  had  ‘much  triumph  and  much 
victory’.”37  Haskins  speaks  of  the  Normans  in, Spain,  Sicily,  Italy;  he  tells  of  the  war 
between  Robert  Guiscard  and  Alexius  Comnenus,  quoting  Anna  Comnena,  but  says 
nothing  of  the  immigration  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Byzantium  after  1066.  In  his 
recent  study  The  Franks  in  the  Service  of  the  Byzantines,  R.  Janin  defines  the  term  Franks, 
which  “includes  the  most  diverse  peoples  of  the  Occident.  It  is  applied  to  Italians, 
French,  Flemings,  but  especially  to  Normans.”  Janin  writes  that  “after  the  fourteenth 
century  Byzantine  authors  say  almost  nothing  of  Occidental  mercenaries;  if  they  do 
mention  them,  they  are  careful  to  note  the  country  of  their  origin.”38  But  Janin  says 
nothing  of  Anglo-Saxons  in  connection  with  1066.  Dealing  with  the  time  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  Lebeau  mentions  the  Varangians  but  does  not  speak  of  their  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.39  K.  Hopf  in  telling  the  story  of  the  conflict  between  Alexius  Comnenus  and 
Robert  Guiscard  in  1081  mentions  Varangians  in  Alexius’  army,  but  erroneously 
as  Varangians  or  Russians  (die  Warangenoder  Russen);  a  little  later  Hopf  writes 
that  Alexius  Comnenus  approached  Dyrrachium  with  an  army  of  70,000,  among 
whom  were  many  Varangians.40  Hopf,  then,  did  not  know  that  in  1081 — 1082  most 
of  Alexius’  Varangians  were  already  Anglo-Saxons. 

§  171  (p.  97)  and  §  185  (p.  107):  gami  d’Anglais  et  de  Danois;  des  Anglais  et  des  Danois  avec  leurs 
haches.  Robert  de  Clary,  La  prise  de  Constantinople,  in  Ch.  Hopf,  Chroniques  Gréco-Romanes  (Berlin, 
1873),  p.  59  (Ch.  LXXIV):  Encles,  Danois  et  Grius...;  p.  63  (ch.  LXXX):  Engles,  Danois  estoient 
et  gens  d’autres  nations.  A  recent  English  translation  of  Robert  de  Clari  by  E.  H.  McNeal  (New  York, 
1936),  pp.  95  and  100. 

3*)  See  Vasilievsky,  op.  cit.,  p.  365  (in  Russian). 

")  Ch.  H.  Haskins,  The  Normans  in  European  History  (Boston— New  York,  1915),  p.  195. 

!S)  R.  Janin,  Les  Francs  au  service  des  „Byzantins”.  Échos  d’Orient,  vol.  XXIX  (1930),  p.  61;  71. 

**)  Lebeau.  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.  Nouvelle  édition  par  S.  Martin  et  Brosset,  vol.  XV  (Paris, 
1833),  pp.  135—139. 

40)  K.  Hopf.  Geschichte  Griechenlands  vom  Beginne  des  Mittelalters  bis  auf  die  neuere  Ppsit  (1867 — 1868), 
in  Ersch-Gruber,  Allgemeine  Eruyklopddie  der  Wissenschaften  und  Künste,  vol.  85,  pp.  141 — 142. 
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In  many  books  of  general  aspect  our  question  has  been  briefly  treated;  in  some  of 
them  the  two  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Varangian  guard,  Russian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  have  been  emphasized.  I  shall  give  examples. 

Gibbon  has  drawn  a  fine  picture.  “The  strength  of  the  Greek  army,”  he  writes, 
“consisted  in  the  Varangians,  the  Scandinavian  guards,  whose  numbers  were  recently 
augmented  by  a  colony  of  exiles  and  volunteers  from  the  British  island  of  Thule. 
Under  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  the  Danes  and  English  were  oppressed 
and  united;  a  band  of  adventurous  youths  resolved  to  desert  a  land  of  slavery;  the  sea 
was  open  to  their  escape;  and  in  their  long  pilgrimage  they  visited  every  coast  that 
afforded  any  hope  of  liberty  and  revenge.  They  were  entertained  in  the  service  of  the 
Greek  emperor. . .  The  name  of  a  Norman  invader  revived  the  memory  of  their  wrongs. . . 
and  (they)  panted  to  regain  in  Epirus  the  glory  which  they  had  lost  in  the  battle  of 
Hastings.”41  Gibbon’s  compatriot,  George  Finlay,  notes  the  Russian  element.  “The 
mercenaries  consisted  of  Russian,  Frank,  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  Anglo-Saxon  vo¬ 
lunteers.  The  Varangians,  who  about  this  time  (the  eleventh  century)  began  to  rank 
as  the  leading  corps  of  the  imperial  guards,  consisted  of  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes.”4* 
A  German  historian,  Hertzberg,  lays  stress  upon  the  free  German  spirit  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  emigration  to  Byzantium,  when  he  writes:  “When  (in  1066)  William  the 
Conqueror  had  vanquished  Anglo-Saxon  England,  many  thousands  of  free  German 
English  (freier  deutschen  Englander)  went  to  the  Bosphorus;  and  along  with 
a  few  Danes,  Belgians,  and  French,  they  set  the  fashion  among  the  Varangians  for 
times  to  come.”43  In  1884  a  Russian  scholar,  N.  Skabalanovich,  already  acquainted 
with  Vasilievsky’s  penetrating  study,  in  his  work  on  the  Byzantine  State  and  Church 
in  the  eleventh  century,  believed  that  before  Alexius  Comnenus,  after  the  conquest 
of  England  by  William  in  1066  and  even  earlier,  scattered  Anglo-Saxons  entered 
Byzantine  service.  At  first  these  were  few,  but  after  the  Anglo-Saxons  definitely  failed 
to  keep  their  fatherland  from  the  Normans,  then  at  the  outset  of  the  reign  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  in  1081 — 1082,  followed  a  mass  influx  of  Anglo-Saxons  into  Byzantine 
service;  they  filled  the  Varangian  company  (in  Russian  druzina),  drove  out  the 
Russians,  who  had  failed  in  loyalty  to  the  emperor  by  revolting  against  Botaniates, 
and  occupied  the  predominant  position  among  the  Varangians  which  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  the  Russians ;  along  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Danes  occupied  a  secondary 
place,  playing  in  the  twelfth  century  the  same  role  in  relation  to  the  Anglo-Saxons 
that  the  Norwegians  and  Icelanders  had  played  in  the  eleventh  century  in  relation 
to  the  Russians.44  In  his  sketch  of  Byzantine  history  (1897)  H.  Gelzer  mentions  the 

41)  Gibbon-Bury,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  VI,  p.  198;  on  p.  85  of  the 
same  volume  Gibbon  deals  with  Pseudo-Codinus’  statement  conceming  the  English  acclamations 
of  the  Imperial  guard. 

«)  G.  Finlay,  A  History  of  Greece,  ed.  H.  Tozer,  vol.  IV  (Oxford,  1877),  pp.  41—42. 

4S)  G.  F.  Hertzberg.  Geschichte  Griechenlands,  vol.  I  (Gotha,  1876),  p.  302.  In  his  other  book,  Geschichte 
der  Byzantiner  und  des  Osmanischen  Reiches  (Berlin,  1883)  Hertzberg  writes  that  in  1081  in  Alexius  Comne- 
nus’  army  of  70,000  men  were  masses  of  Varangians,  that  is,  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  from  England 
(p.  267). 

41)  N.  Skabalanovich,  Byzantine  State  and  Chürch  in  the  eleventh  century  (St.  Petersburg,  1884),  p,  338 
and  notes  3,  4,  and  5  (in  Russian). 
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fact  of  the  arrival  in  Byzantium  after  1066  of  a  great  number  of  Danes  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  among  the  Varangians  of  1081  he  includes  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes.45  In  1900  the  special  investigator  of  Alexius  Comnenus’  reign,  Chalan- 
don,  referring  to  the  chrysobull  of  Alexius  Comnenus  issued  in  1088,  writes: 
“It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  the  presence  of  English  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  English  are  mentioned  in  a  charter.  Their  arrival 
in  Byzantium  was  a  sequel  to  the  emigration  which  had  followed  the  victory  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Their  entrance  into  this  service  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus.” 46  A  casual  mention  occurs  in  P.  Grenier’s  book  (1904), 
The  Byzantine  Empire.  lts  Social  and  Political  Evolution;  he  remarks  that  foreign  soldiers 
were  recruited  among  Danes,  English,  and  others.47  Another  passing  remark  occurs 
in  1910,  in  F.  W.  Bussell’s  two  volumes,  The  Roman  Empire.  “We  may  note  in 
passing  that  about  this  time  (1092)  Alexius  entertained  a  proposal  to  welcome  the 
English  refugees  from  Norman  tyranny  at  the  seaport  of  Cibotus,  near  Nicomedia. 
Saxon  guardsmen  were  not  uncommon,  but  an  English  settlement  was  never  an 
accomplished  fact  on  the  shores  of  the  cosmopolitan  empire.”48  Historians  of  the  art 
of  war  in  the  Middle  Ages  also  record  the  fact  of  an  English  immigration  to  Byzantium. 
Oman  writes :  “Fifteen  years  after  Harold’s  defeat  another  body  of  English  axemen  — 
some  of  them  may  well  have  fought  at  Senlac  —  were  advancing  against  the  army 
of  a  Norman  prince.  They  were  the  Varangian  guard  —  the  famous  jtetaxucpópoi  — 
of  Alexius  Comnenus.”49  In  his  brief  History  of  the  Crusades,  which  was  published 
in  1924,  N.  Iorga  says  that  the  English,  called  also  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
Varangians  (Varègues),  guarded  Durazzo,  where  they  were  to  find  themselves,  with 
no  desire  to  fight,  before  the  troops  of  the  Norman  Robert.50  Dealing  with  the  same 
campaign  at  Dyrrhachium  (Durazzo)  in  1081 — 1082,  an  American  historian,  R.  B. 
Yewdale,  writes  that  “the  treachery  of  a  portion  of  Alexius’  troops  spelled  disaster 
for  the  Greeks,  and  the  end  of  the  day  saw  the  slaughter  of  the  valiant  English  guard, 
the  rout  of  the  imperial  army,  and  the  sack  of  Alexius’  camp.”51  N.  Baynes  States 
that  the  Imperial  guard  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  English  soldiers,  but  tells  nothing 
more  specific  of  their  origin.52  On  the  basis  of  Freeman’s  and  Vasilievsky’s  work,  in  my 
general  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  I  teil  the  story  of  the  appearance  of  the  Anglo- 

“)  H.  Gelzer,  AbriJS  der  byzantinischen  Kaisergeschkhte,  in  Krumbacher’s  Geschichte  der  byzantinischen 
Literator,  2  ed.  (1897),  p.  1001  and  1015. 

**)  F.  Chalandon,  Essai  sur  le  règne  d'Alexis  I"  Comnène  (Paris,  1900),  p.  76. 

47)  Pierre  Grenier,  L' Empire  Byzantin.  Son  évolution  sociale  et  politique,  vol.  II  (Paris,  1904), 
p.  182,  n.  1. 

*8)  F.  W.  Bussell,  The  Roman  Empire .  Essays  on  the  Constitutional  History  from  the  Accession  of  Dmitian 
(81  A.  D.)  to  the  Relirement  of  Mcephorus  III  (1081  A.  D.),  vol.  II  (London,  1910),  pp.  472—473. 

4')  Charles  Oman,  A  History  of  the  Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  I  (Boston — New  York,  1924), 
p.  166.  Asimple  remark  of  the  appearance  in  Byzantine  troops  ofviele  landflüchtige  Angelsachsen 
is  to  be  found  in  Hans  Delbrück,  Geschichte  der  Kriegskunst  im  Rahmen  der  politischen  Geschichte,  vol.  III. 
Das  Mittelalter  (Berlin,  1923),  p.  201. 

*°)  N.  Iorga,  Histoire  des  Croisades  (Paris,  1924),  p.  29.  I  do  not  understand  why  Iorga  says  “with 
no  desire  to  fight”  (sans  vouloir  combattre). 

51)  R.  B.  Yewdale.  Bohemond  I,  Prince  of  Antioch  (Princeton,  1924),  p.  15. 

,a)  N.  H.  Baynes.  The  Byzantine  Empire  (New  York — London,  1926),  p.  140. 
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Saxons  in  Byzantium  and  the  beginning  of  the  “Varangian-English  body-guard”.53 
More  recently  S.  Runciman  in  his  Byzantim  Civilization  casually  remarks  that  “it 
was  the  Varangian  guard,  consisting  largely  of  Englishmen,  that  the  Normans  defeated 
at  Dyrrhachium  in  1081.”64  A  few  words  may  be  found  on  the  Varangians  at  Durazzo, 
the  jteXexiKpógoi,  and  Anglo-Varangians,  in  N.  Iorga’s  recent  work  History  of  Byzantim 
Life,  which  was  published  in  1934. 65 

From  the  examples  just  given86  we  may  conclude  that  even  in  works  of  general 
character  the  appearance  of  Anglo-Saxons  (with  or  without  specific  reference  to  Danes) 
in  Byzantium  has  often  been  noted,  and  always  associated  with  the  subjugation  of 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066.  Rather  infrequently  historians  have 
realized  that  the  history  of  the  Varangian  guard  in  Constantinople  covered  two  periods. 
Varangian-Russian  and  Varangian-English. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  closely  our  two  most  essential  sources  on  the  English 
immigration  to  Byzantium,  Orderic  Vitalis  and  Anna  Comnena.  Our  most  important 
Western  source  is  Orderic  Vitalis  (Ordericus  Vitalis).  He  was  bom  in  1075 
and  took  orders  in  Normandy  in  the  Saint  Evroul  monastery.  For  our  purpose  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  (Historia  Ecclesiastica)  is  of  great  significance.  He  finished  it  in  1141, 
when  he  was  about  sixty-seven.  Probably  he  did  not  long  survive  that  year;  the  exact 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  History  begins  to  be  of  value  soon  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  We  know  that  for  the  earlier  years  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which  are 
most  essential  for  our  question,  Orderic  mainly  followed  William  of  Poitiers  and 
William  of  Jumièges.87  The  former,  who  lived  about  1087,  is  the  author  of  Gesta  Wïllelmi 
ducis  Normannorum  et  regis  Angliae  (1035 — 1067);  this  work  has  not  come  down  to  us 
in  complete  form.88  The  title  of  the  work  of  William  ofjumièges,  who  lived  about  1070, 
is  as  follows:  Willelmi  Calculi  Gemmeticensis  monachi  Historiae  Normannorum  libri  VIII, 
which  in  its  printed  text  covers  the  period  from  851  to  1137,  1087 — 1137  being  a  later 
addition.  The  part  relating  to  the  Norman  Conquest  is  a  valuable  contemporary 
narrative.69  Unfortunately  both  these  writers,  William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of 
Jumièges,  at  least  in  their  present  form,  have  no  mention  of  the  emigration  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  Byzantium.  Thus  among  Western  sources  Orderic  Vitalis  is  our 
most  important  reference.  Bom,  as  has  been  noted  above,  in  1075  and  dying  soon 

M)  A.  A.  Vasiliev,  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  vol.  II  (Madison,  1929),  pp.  154 — 155.  Idem, 
Histoire  de  l'Empire  Byzantin,  vol.  II  (Paris,  1932),  p.  141.  See  also  A.  A.  Vasiliev,  Manuel  Comnenus  and 
Henry  Plantagenet,  Byz.  Zeitschrift,  vol.  XXIX  (1930),  p.  240  and  n.  1. 

s‘)  Steven  Runciman,  Byzantine  Civilisation.  (London,  1933),  p.  148. 

65)  N.  Iorga,  Histoire  de  la  me  byzantine,  vol.  II  (Bucarest,  1934),  p.  228  and  notes. 

M)  A  few  fragmentary  quotations  and  references  on  “the  Varangians  as  a  Byzantine  guard”  may 
also  be  found  in  K.  Dieterich,  Byzantinische  Quellen  zur  Lander-  und  Völkerkunde,  Die  Varangen  (Vardger) 
als  byzantinische  Leibwache,  vol.  II  (Leipzig,  1912),  pp.  125 — 126  and  some  notes,  p.  166  ( Quellen  und 
Forschmgen  zur  Erd-  und  Kulturkunde,  ed.  by  R.  Stübe,  vol.  V  in  two  parts). 

6’)  On  Orderic  Vitalis  see  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  XLII  (New  York,  1895)  pp. 
241 — 242;  more  recently  in  Max  Manitius,  Geschichte  der  lateinischen  Literator  des  Mittelalters,  vol.  III, 
unter  Paul  Lehmanns  Mitwirkung  (Munich,  1931),  pp.  522 — 528. 

58)  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  149,  coll.  1217 — 1270.  See  Manitius,  op.  cit.,  III,  pp.  445 — 449. 

M)  Migne,  P.  L.,  vol.  149,  coll.  777 — 910.  See  Charles  Gross,  Sources  and  Literature  of  English 
History.  Sec.  ed.  (London,  1915),  no.  1805.  Manitius,  op.  cit.,  III,  pp.  440 — 445. 
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after  1141,  he  as  a  writer  belongs  to  the  generation  after  that  of  1066,  so  he  is  not 
a  contemporary  source;  but  the  tradition  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  fact  of  the 
English  emigration  to  Byzantium  were  fresh  in  his  time  and  his  narrative  may  well 
be  based  on  reliable  grounds. 

Orderic’s  narrative  follows:60  “The  English  deeply  lamented  the  loss  of  their  freedom, 
and  took  secret  counsel  how  they  might  best  shake  off  a  yoke  so  insupportable,  and 
to  which  they  were  so  little  accustomed.  They  accordingly  sent  a  message  to  Sven 
(Svenum),  King  of  the  Danes,  entreating  him  to  take  measures  for  recovering  the 
crown  of  England,  which  his  ancestors,  Sven  and  Canute,  had  formerly  won  by  arms. 
Some  went  into  (voluntary)  exile,  either  to  free  themselves  from  the  domination  of  the 
Normans,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  foreign  aid  to  renew  the  contest  with  them. 
Some  of  them,  the  very  flower  of  the  youth,  made  their  way  to  distant  regions,  and 
valiantly  offered  themselves  to  the  army  of  Alexius,  emperor  of  Gonstantinople.  The 
latter  was  (a  prince)  of  great  sagacity  and  astonishing  munificence,  whom  Robert 
Guiscard  (Wiscardus),  duke  of  Apulia,  attacked  with  all  his  force  in  support  of  Michael, 
whom  the  Greeks  (Danai)  had  expelled  from  the  imperial  throne  for  the  despotism 
of  his  govemment.81  The  English  exiles  were  favorably  welcomed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  were  arrayed  in  arms  against  the  Norman  legions  with  which  the  Greeks  (Pelasgi) 
were  unable  to  cope.  The  Emperor  Alexius  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  called  Che- 
vetot,  beyond  Byzantium,  for  the  English, 82  but  as  (at  that  time)  the  Normans  were 
severely  attacking  (the  empire),  he  recalled  them  to  the  imperial  city,  and  committed 
to  their  guard  his  principal  palace  and  the  royal  treasures.  In  such  a  way  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  went  to  Greece  (Ionia),  they  and  their  posterity  becoming  faithfully  attached 
to  the  Holy  Empire  (sacro  imperio),  and  having  gained  great  honour  among  the 
Thracians  (Greeks)  continue  to  the  present  day,  beloved  by  the  Emperor  (Caesar), 
senate  and  people.” 

Vasilievsky  who  in  different  sections  of  his  study  has  reproduced  with  several 
omissions  the  Latin  original  of  Orderic’s  narrative,83  after  giving  its  last  words,  makes  the 
following  statement,  “With  these  words  Orderic  (col.  309  B)  concludes  his  story  of 
the  destinies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  exiles.”84  But  Vasilievsky  apparenüy  overlooked 
(as,  I  might  add  in  passing,  Freeman  did  too),  that  in  one  of  his  later  sections  Orderic 
refers  again  to  the  English  emigration.  “Alexius  therefore  formed  a  friendly  connection 
with  the  English  (Anglos)  who,  after  the  death  of  King  Harold  (Heraldo),  with  the 
nobles  of  the  kingdom,  had  quitted  Albion  (England),  and  flying  from  the  face  of 
King  William  sailed  by  sea  for  Thrace  (Greece).  (Alexius)  openly  committed  to  their 


,0)  Orderici  Vitalis  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  lib.  IV,  c.  III.  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  188,  col.  309. 
An  English  translation :  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  and  Normandy  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  transl.  by 
Thomas  Forester,  vol.  II  (London,  1854),  pp.  9 — 10. 

,1)  This  is  Forester’s  version.  In  the  text,  indignatione  senatoriae  potestatis. 

'*)  The  construction  of  this  city  (in  Greek  xijütoïós;  Western  [writers]  Civitöt  or  Chevetot)  on  the 
shore  of  the  Gulfof  Nicomedia,  was  begun  in  1085.  Orderic  speaks  ofit  again  (under  1096)  in  pars  III, 
lib.  IX,  5  (Migne,  voL  188,  col.  660).  See  Vasilievsky,  Works,  I,  p.  364  (141). 

•8)  Vasilievsky,  op.  cit.,  pp.  358—359,  363,  364—365. 

“)  Ibidem,  p.  365. 
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custody  the  principal  palace  and  the  royal  treasures  and  even  made  them  the  guards 
of  his  own  person  and  his  own  household.”66 

This  passage  which  was  overlooked  by  Vasilievsky  and  Freeman,  though  in  general 
it  merely  repeats  Orderic’s  former  story,  gives  the  new  and  interesting  detail  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  arrived  in  Gonstantinople  by  sea  (per  Pontum).  Forester’s  English 
version  of  this  passage  is  rather  misleading;  he  transla tes  the  Latin  word  Pontus 
as  the  Black  Sea  and  evidently  understands  the  name  Thrace,  used  by  Orderic 
for  Byzantium  or  Greece,  in  its  usual  sense  of  the  province  of  Thrace.  We  read  in  his 
translation,  “(The  English)  embarked  on  the  Black  Sea  and  landed  in  Thrace.”88 
Orderic  likes  to  use  archaic  names  for  those  of  his  own  time,  in  order,  according  to 
Freeman,  to  add  to  his  presentation  “an  omamental  archaism,  a  bit  of  the  grand 
style.”87  We  have  already  seen  that  Orderic  calls  the  Greeks  Danai,  Pelasgi,  Thracians; 
for  Greece  or  Byzantium  he  uses,  in  addition  to  Graecia,  Thracia  and  Ionia;  for  the 
emperor  he  says  Caesar,  and  he  even  mentions  senatus  populusque;  for  England 
he  uses  Albion.  Accordingly  it  is  very  probable  that  he  used  the  more  omamental 
word  Pontus  instead  of  writing  simply  per  mare;  in  his  printed  text  it  has  a  Capital 
P.  Pontus  occasionally  in  antiquity  carried  the  specific  meaning  of  the  Black  Sea.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  narrative  of  the  English  emigration,  Orderic,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  says  that  the  discontented  English  sent  a  message  to  Sven,  King  of  Denmark, 
entreating  him  to  recover  the  crown  of  England  which  his  ancestors  Sven  and  Canute 
(Cnut)  had  formerly  won  by  arms.  The  king  to  whom  this  message  was  sent  was 
Svend  (Swein)  II  Estridsön  (1047 — 1076),  nephew  of  Canute  theGreat  (1017 — 1035). 
In  the  autumn  of  1069  Svend’s  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  of  England,  but  his  expedition 
/•^tëé  King  of  Denmark  and  the  final  failure  of  his  expedition  with  the  English  emigration 
ƒ  to  Byzantium.  Riant  wrote,  “After  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  English  exiles  who 
I  had  not  found  the  reception  they  hoped  to  have  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
I  Svein  Astridarson,  to  whom  they  came  to  offer  the  throne  of  Canute  the  Great,  his 

j  uncle,  took  refuge  in  Byzantium.”89  Georgina  Buckler  said  recently,  “But  after  1066 

j  English  exiles  went  to  offer  the  crown  of  their  native  land  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
I  and  when  it  was  refused  they  proceeded  onwards  to  Gonstantinople.” 70  As  William 
j  the  Conqueror  became  the  real  master  of  all  of  England  in  1070,  after  the  final  defeat 
I  of  Svend’s  naval  expedition  at  the  end  of  1069,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  most  powerful 
(  wave  of  English  emigration  left  England  for  Constantinople  during  the  years  1070 
1  and  1071;  and  of  course  several  years  were  needed  for  the  English  to  become  acclimatized 

I  - 

|  “)  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Iib.  VII,  c.  IV :  Anglos  igitur,  qui,  perempto  Heraldo  rege,  cum  proceribus 

j  regni  Albionem  reliquerant,  et  a  facie  WïIIelmi  regis  per  Pontum  in  Thraciam  navigaverant,  Alexius 

\  in  amicitiam  sibi  ascivit,  ejusque  principale  palatium  regiosque  thesauros  palam  commendavit;  quin 
f  etiam  eos  capitis  sui,  rerumque  suarum  custodes  posuit  (Migne,  Pair.  Lat.,  vol.  188,  col.  519). 

|  66)  Th.  Forester,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  p.  357. 

\  *’)  Freeman,  op.  cit.,  IV.,  p.  632,  n.  4. 

^/ènded  in  complete  failure.88  Some  scholars  connect  the  offer  of  the  English  crown  to 

•8)  On  this  expedition  see  Freeman,  IV,  p.  247  foll. 

••)  P.  Riant,  Expeditions  et  pèlerinages  des  Scandinaves  en  Terre  Sainte  au  temps  des  Croisades  (Paris,  1865), 
p.  140. 

’°)  Buckler,  Georgina.  Anna  Comnena.  A  Study  (Oxford,  1929),  pp.  365 — 366. 
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in  the  new  country,  before  they  became  a  very  important  element  in  the  Byzantine 
court  and  army.  Orderic  mentions  that  the  English  fled  to  Byzantium  “a  facie  Guillelmi 
Nothi”  a  third  time  in  the  above  mentioned  passage  on  the  construction  of  Chevetot.71 

In  my  opinion,  the  circumstances  which  resulted  in  the  emigration  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  Constantinople  developed  as  follows.  The  very  fact  of  the  emigration  to 
Byzantium  implies  that  some  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  hopes  of  advance- 
ment  for  the  English  on  its  soil  already  existed  in  England  before  1066.  Almost  certainly 
the  predisposition  in  favor  of  Byzantium  was  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  well  known, 
manifold,  and  thrilling  adventures  in  the  Near  East  of  the  famous  King  of  Norway, 
Harald  Haardraade  (1015 — 1066),  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  went 
to  Constantinople,  took  part  in  many  Byzantine  military  expeditions  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
North  Africa,  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  finally 
in  1042  left  Constantinople  for  his  own  land,  whence  after  many  experiences  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  he  invaded  England  in  1066.  There  in  the  battle  of  Stamford- 
bridge  (September  25,  1066)  the  Norwegian  Harald  was  routed  by  the  English  Harold; 
and,  according  to  Freeman,  “Harold  of  Norway,  the  last  of  the  ancient  sea-kings, 
yielded  up  that  fiery  soul  which  had  braved  death  in  so  many  forms  and  in  so  many 
lands.”72  The  name  and  adventures  of  Harald  Haardraade  were  no  doubt  wide  spread 
all  over  Europe  and  the  English  accordingly  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  distant 
Eastern  Empire.  In  1066  William  landed  and  began  the  conquest  of  England.  At  the 
beginning  the  conquered  people  retained  some  hopes.  In  many  parts  of  England 
revolts  broke  out,  but  they  were  mercilessly  quelled.  The  failure  of  this  local  resistance 
was  the  first  essential  factor  in  causing  these  dements  to  emigrate  which  could  not 
submit  to  William’s  conquest  of  their  own  country.  Then  at  the  end  of  1069  the  last 
hope  vanished  by  the  total  defeat  of  Svend’s  naval  expedition,  so  that  by  1070  the  destiny 
of  England  was  already  sealed,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  conjointly  with  the  Danes, 
who  were  numerous  in  England,  began  their  mass  emigration. 

Scholars  who  are  particularly  interested  in  Orderic  Vitalis,  like  Freeman  and  Vasi- 
lievsky,  estimate  his  reliability  highly.  Freeman  has  a  good  opinion  of  his  accuracy. 
Stressing  the  point  that  the  most  powerful  wave  of  the  English  arrived  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  1081,  Freeman  remarks,  “Orderic  gives  so  minute  and  accurate  a  description 
of  the  state  of  things  that  he  can  hardly  have  used  the  name  Alexios  in  mere  carelessness. 
Englishmen  had  doubtless  been  joining  the  Varangian  force  all  along,  but  a  special 
reinforcement  went  in  1081.”73  Vasilievsky  States  that  Orderic  has  the  best  and  most 
exact  information  on  Norman  affairs.74  But  Skabalanovich  accuses  Orderic  of  blunders 
as  to  events  of  Byzantine  history  proper.76 

It  is  quite  natural  that  Orderic,  a  Western  writer,  should  not  be  very  familiar  with 

T1)  Orderic  Vitalis,  pars  III,  lib.  IX,  5  (Migne,  col.  660):  Chevetotem  urbem...  quam  Alexius 
imperator  nuper  construere  coeperat,  et  Anglis,  qui  a  facie  Guillelmi  Nothi  fugerant,  tradere  voluerat. 
An  English  translation  by  Th.  Forester,  vol.  III  (London,  1854),  p.  85. 

’*)  Freeman,  op.  cit.,  vol.  III  (Oxford,  1869),  p.  371. 

,s)  Freeman,  op.  cit.,  IV,  p.  628,  n.  4. 

’*)  Vasilievsky,  Works,  I,  p.  358. 

’*)  N.  Skabalanovich,  The  Byzantine  State  and  the  Church  in  the  Eleventh  Century  (St.  Petersburg, 
1884),  p.  119,  n.  2;  130,  n.  2  (in  Russian). 
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the  domestic  affairs  of  Byzantium,  and  for  our  purpose  this  inadequacy  is  of  secondary 
importance.  In  spite  of  Ducange’s  erroneous  accusation  of  anachronism,  Orderic 
remains  our  best  source  on  the  cause  and  time  of  the  English  emigration  to  Byzantium. 
His  information  on  the  welcome  and  treatment  of  the  English  by  Alexius  Comnenus 
finds  striking  confirmation  in  Byzantine  sources.  Among  these  the  most  important  is 
the  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  now  turn. 

Anna  Comnena  in  the  Alexiad  says  nothing  of  the  fact  itself  of  the  English  immigration 
after  1066  but  gives  two  extremely  interesting  pieces  of  information:  first,  she  mentions 
as  an  accomplished  fact  the  presence  among  the  Byzantine  troops  of  Varangians  from 
Thule  or  from  the  island  of  Thu le,  a  phrase  which  is  now  generally  taken  to  mean 
England;7*  secondly,  she  points  out  the  time  when  they  were  promoted  by  Alexius 
Comnenus  from  a  mere  foreign  contingent  in  the  Byzantine  army  to  the  high  position 
of  guards  of  his  imperial  palace,  his  treasures,  and  his  own  person. 

Thule  or  the  island  of  Thule  is  mentioned  in  the  Alexiad  four  times,  three  times 
in  connection  with  our  question  and  once  referring  to  the  former  limits  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  first  reference  is  to  “the  Varangians  from  Thule,  the  axebearing  barba- 
rians”,  when  Anna’s  father  Alexius  Comnenus  rosé  in  1081  against  the  Emperor 
Nicephorus  Botaniates;  Anna  emphasizes  their  loyalty  to  the  emperors  whom  they 
served.  “The  Varangians,  who  carried  their  axes  on  their  shoulders,  regarded  their 
loyalty  to  the  emperors  and  their  protection  of  the  imperial  persons  as  a  pledge  and 
ancestral  tradition,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  which  they  keep  inviolate  and 
will  certainly  not  listen  to  even  the  slightest  word  about  treachery.”77  In  connection 
with  the  same  event  of  1081  Anna  relates  that  when  Nicephorus  Botaniates  realized 
that  his  situation  was  desperate,  his  most  important  supporter  begged  him  “to  let  him 
have  the  Varangians  from  the  island  of  Thule,  in  order  to  drive  the  Comneni  out  of 
the  city  with  their  help.  But  Botaniates,  having  once  for  all  despaired  of  his  cause, 
pretended  that  he  did  not  want  civil  war.”78 

These  two  passages  are  extremely  important  because  they  are  the  first  mention, 
in  1081,  of  the  presence  of  the  English  among  Byzantine  troops,  acting  in  this  case 
on  the  side  of  Nicephorus  Botaniates  against  Alexius  Comnenus;  before  1081  we  have 
no  mention  in  Byzantine  sources  of  the  English  in  Byzantium. 

Anna’s  third  mention  of  “men  from  the  island  of  Thule”  refers  to  a  later  period 
when  Bohemond  of  Tarent,  Robert  Guiscard’s  son,  invaded  the  Balkan  Peninsula; 


”)  Gf.  a  note  in  Elizabeth  A.  S.  Dawes’  translation  of  the  Alexiad  (London,  1928),  p.  63:  “By 
some  interpreted  as  the  British  Isles,  by  others  as  part  of  Scandinavia,  particularly  Thyland  in  Jutland”. 
Referring  to  Anna  Comnena’s  mention  of  the  Varangians  from  Thule,  K.  Zeuss  in  1837  stated  that 
Thule  was  Scandinavia,  which  the  Byzantines,  from  Procopius,  knew  by  the  name  of  Thule.  K.  Zeuss, 
Die  Deutschen  und  die  Nachbarstamme  (München,  1837),  pp.  560 — 561. 

")  Anna  Comnena,  II,  9:  reus  lx  1%  ©si&r)?  BapdYYou?  (toutou;  8t)  Xsyco  xovg  jteXsxvqpópous 
PapPdQoug)...  ol  8s  ye  énl  twv  dSpaiv  ra  |[<pï|  xQaSaivovxeg  (ed.  Reifferscheid,  I,  p.  84);  Dawes’ 
translation,  pp.  63 — 64.  A  few  lines  (I,  84,  lines  26 — 31)  were  translated  into  German  by  K.  Diet- 
rich,  Byzantinische  Quellen  'zur  Lander-  und  Völkerkunde,  vol.  II  (Leipzig,  1912),  p.  126  ( Quellen  und 
Forschungen  zur  Erd-  und  Kulturkunde,  ed.  by  R.  Stübe,  vol.  V,  in  two  parts). 

,9)  Anna  Comnena,  II,  11:  xovg  duo  xr\g  ©otjXtis  vfjöov  PapPdpoug  (ed.  Reifferscheid,  I, 
p.  90;  Dawes,  p.  68). 
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at  that  time  “men  from  the  island  of  Thule”  fought  on  his  side  against  Alexius  Comne- 
nus.  Anna  writes,  “Men  from  the  island  of  Thule  who  usually  fought  for  the  Romans, 
but  through  force  of  circumstances  had  on  this  occasion  joined  him.”79 

The  fourth  mention  of  “far-famed  Thule”  has  no  reference  to  our  question  but  is 
used  to  designate  one  of  the  northernmost  limits  of  the  earlier  Roman  Empire.  Anna 
writes:  “There  was  a  time  when  the  limits  of  the  Roman  rule  were  the  two  pillars 
which  bound  west  and  east  respectively,  those  on  the  west  being  called  the’  pillars 
of  Heracles’,  those  on  the  east  the  ‘pillars  of  Dionysus’  somewhere  near  the  frontier 
of  India.80  It  is  hardly  possible  to  define  the  Empire’s  former  width.  Egypt,  Meroe, 
all  the  Troglodyte  country,  and  the  region  adjacent  to  the  torrid  zone;  and  in  the  other 
direction  far-famed  Thule,  and  the  races  who  dweil  in  the  northern  lands,  and  over 
whose  heads  the  North  Pole  stands.”81 

Vasilievsky  notes  a  contradiction  in  the  narrative  of  Anna  Comnena.82  She  points 
out,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that  the  Varangians  from  the  island  of  Thule,  i.  e.  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  continuous  loyalty  to  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  which  was  their  ancestral  tradition.  How  could  they  have  proved  their 
long  loyalty  when  they  appeared  among  Byzantine  troops  only  about  1081?  Of  course, 
this  apparent  contradiction  may  be  very  easily  explained.  Anna  Comnena,  who  was 
born  in  1083  and  according  to  her  own  statement  wrote  the  fourteenth  book  of  her 
Alexiad  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexius,  her  father,  i.  e.  about  1 148, 83  was  not  a 
contemporary  of  the  events,  of  1081.  She  has  obviously  assigned  to  the  English  from  the 
beginning  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Varangian  guard  as  she  knew  them,  loyalty 
to  the  emperors.  She  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  very  important  change  took  place  in 
the  composition  of  the  Varangian  guard  in  the  seventies  of  the  eleventh  century,  that 
it  then  became  Varangian-English  instead  of  Varangian-Russian.  But  in  spite  of  this 
change  the  tradition  of  devotion  to  the  emperors  survived  through  the  Middle  Ages 
down  to  the  later  times  of  the  Empire. 

Describing  Alexius  Comnenus’  defeat  by  Robert  Guiscard  at  Dyrrhachium  in  1081, 
Anna  mentions  as  fighting  on  Alexius’  side  “a  few  barbarians,  accustomed  to  carry 

,#)  Anna  Comnena,  XII,  9:  ockh  öotö  tijs  ©ouA,r|s  vr|croe...  (ed.  Reifferscheid,  Vol.  II,  p.  170); 
Dawes,  p.  320.  Quoting  this  passage,  G.  Buckler  remarks,  “This  sentence  hardly  agrees  with  Anna’s 
praise  of  Varangian  loyalty.”  Buckler.  Anna  Comnena,  p.  438,  n.  7.  But  R.  M.  Dawkins  justly  says: 
“I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  men  from  Thule,  which  here  means  England,  were 
deserters  from  the  Greek  service:  Anna  surely  means  that  northerners  whose  national  habit  it  was  to 
enter  the  Greek  service  were  on  this  occasion  found  in  Bohemund’s  army.”  R.  M.  Dawkins,  Greeks  and 
Northmen,  in  Custom  is  King,  a  volume  of  essays  presented  June  1936  to  Dr.  R.  R.  Marett,  Rector 
of  Exeter  College.  On  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday  (Oxford,  1936),  p.  42.  See  R.  Yewdale,  Bohe- 
mond  I,  Prime  of  Antioch  (Princeton,  1924),  p.  116. 

**)  See  Dionysii  Periegetis  Orbis  Descriptio,  lines  623 — 626 :  “Evfhx  te  xal  crtfjXou.  ©rjPaiYÉvecos  Aiovuöou . . . 
Tvöcöv  vcxaxio unv  êv  oÜQewv,  ëvöa  te  rayyns  Aeexöv  C8coq  NwcraTov  énl  nXata(x£Övd  xuMvöei.  See  also 
line  1164.  C.  Müllerus,  Geographi  Graeci  Minores,  II]  (Paris,  1882),  p.  143  and  176.  In  his  notes  to  the 
Alexiad  Ducange  had  already  used  this  text.  C.  Ducangii  in  Alexiadem  notae,  ed.  Bonn,  II,  p.  559. 

M)  Anna  Comnena,  VI,  11  (ed.  Reifferscheid,  I,  214);  Dawes,  p.  159. 

8i)  Vasilievsky,  Works,  I,  pp.  357 — 358. 

8S)  Anna  Comnena,  XIV,  7  (ed.  Reifferscheid,  II,  254);  Dawes,  p.  382.  See  G.  Buckler, 
Anna  Comnena  (Oxford,  1929),  p.  21,  43,  149  and  n.  2. 
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their  swords  on  their  right  shoulder”;84  a  little  later  she  names  “Nabites,  leader  of 
the  Varangians,”  and  once  more  “the  axe-bearing  (barbarians)  and  their  leader 
Nabites”.85  From  this  we  can  not  be  certain  whether  Anna’s  Varangians,  accustomed 
to  carry  their  swords  on  their  right  shoulder,  were  English  or  not.  But  the  question 
is  solved  by  the  author  of  a  Sicilian  chronicle,  Gaufredus  Malaterra,  who  lived  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  and  whose  chronicle  ends  with  the  year  1099.  Describing 
the  same  hostilites  at  Dyrrhachium  and  speaking  of  the  English  who  took  part  in  the 
battle,  he  says,  “The  English  who  are  called  Varangians”.88  Terminating  his  narrative 
of  Alexius’  defeat,  Malaterra  remarks  that  the  Emperor’s  greatest  hope  of  victory 
was  based  on  the  Varangians,87  that  is,  the  English.  But,  as  we  know,  the  imperial 
hopes  were  not  realized,  and  the  Varangians,  as  well  as  Alexius’  other  contingents, 
were  utterly  defeated. 

The  name  of  the  Varangian  leader,  Nabites  (Napreirns)  mentioned  several  times 
by  Anna,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Freeman  writes,  “I  wish  I  could 
identify  him  or  his  name”.88  Charles  Oman  remarks:  “This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  true 
Teutonic  name.  A  military  correspondent  suggests  to  me  that  it  may  possibly  represent 
a  nickname,  ‘Niemeez’  or  ‘Nemety’,  ‘the  German’,  bestowed  on  the  English  chief 
by  Slavonic  fellow-soldiers  in  the  Imperial  host.”89  In  his  recent  book  on  the  Vikings, 
T.  D.  Kendrick  calls  him,  probably  by  misprint,  Narbites.90 

In  the  sixth  book  of  her  Alexiai  Anna  gives  a  long  narrative  of  the  building  by 
Alexius  of  a  new  fort  in  Asia  Minor  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia.91  The  fort 
was  begun  as  a  bulwark  against  the  advance  of  the  Turks  westwards  after  their  capture 
of  Nicomedia.  In  order  to  avert  their  attention  from  its  erection,  Alexius  actively  enter- 
tained  in  Constantinople  the  Turkish  emir,  Apelchasem,  while  the  work  was  energeti- 
cally  pushed  on.  “When  the  work  was  quite  finished  (Alexius)  dismissed  him  from  the 
Capital.”  This  situation  reminds  Anna  of  an  analogy  in  Greek  history  when  the  Athenian 
embassy  headed  by  Themistocles  delayed  at  Sparta  while  Athens  was  restoring  her 
fortifications.  The  classically  educated  Byzantine  princess  makes  an  historical  blunder 
by  calling  Themistocles  Alcibiades.92  In  her  narrative  Anna  does  not  name  the  city. 
But  from  Orderic  Vitalis  and  some  other  sources  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  the 
city  of  Kibotos,  Civitót,  or  Chevetot,  which,  as  we  have  already  noted,  was  intended 
for  the  English;  but  as  it  was  violently  attacked  by  the  Turks,  Alexius  recalled  the 


8‘)  Anna  Comnena,  III,  9  (ed.  Reifferscheid,  I,  p.  118);  Dawes,  p.  90. 

88)  Ib.,  IV,  5—6  (ed.  Reifferscheid,  I,  p.  141  and  145);  Dawes,  p.  106  and  109. 

88)  Gaufredi  Malaterrae  Historia  Sicula,  III,  27:  Angli  vero  quos  Waringos  appellant.  Muratori, 
Scriptores  rerum  italicarum,  vol.  V,  p.  584;  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  149,  col.  1172  (in  Migne,  III,  26). 

87)  Ibidem:  Porro  Imperator  videns  Waringos,  in  quibussibi  maxima  spes  victoriae  fuerat,  enerviter 
superatos... 

88)  Freeman,  op.  cit.,  vol.  IV,  p.  630,  n.  1.  Vasilievsky  says  that  Nabites’  origin  is  unknown. 
Works,  I,  p.  360. 

88)  Charles  Oman,  A  History  of  the  Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  I  (Boston — New  York,  1924), 
p.  167,  n.  1. 

,0)  T.  D.  Kendrick.  A  History  of  the  Vikings  (New  York,  1930),  p.  174. 

81)  See  above. 

•*)  Anna  Comnena,  VI,  10  (ed.  Reifferscheid,  I,  pp.  212 — 213;  Dawes,  pp.  157 — 158). 
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English  thence  and  transferred  them  to  Constantinople  to  commit  to  them  the  guarding 
of  his  palace  and  treasures.  Since  the  construction  of  the  city  was  begun  in  1085  and 
lasted  some  time,  the  transfer  of  the  English  to  the  capital  and  their  promotion  to 
the  Emperor’s  special  guard  must  have  taken  place  after  this  date.93 

To  sum  up,  from  our  two  best  sources  on  the  opening  pages  of  the  English  immi- 
gration  to  Byzantium,  Orderic  Vitalis  and  Anna  Comnena,  we  come  to  the  following 
conclusions.  The  greatest  wave  of  English  immigrants  arrived  in  Constantinople  in 
the  seventies  of  the  eleventh  century  after  the  complete  failure  of  the  naval  expedition 
of  the  Danish  King,  Svend  Estridsön,  when  the  last  hopes  of  the  discontented  dements 
in  England  were  crushed.  Several  years  were  needed  for  their  organization  in  Byzantium 
and  their  admission  among  the  Byzantine  troops,  and  our  first  exact  indication  of 
their  presence  in  the  Byzantine  army  refers  to  the  year  1081,  when  Alexius  was  waging 
war  against  Robert  Guiscard.  Shortly  after  1085  the  Anglo-Saxons  became  a  special 
Imperial  guard,  the  Varangian-English  company,  replacing  the  former  widely  known 
Varangian-Russian  company. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  amiss  to  give  here  some  data  from  our  sources  concerning 
the  ethnographic  composition  of  the  Byzantine  troops  from  1070  to  1080  in  order 
to  show  that  at  that  time  the  English  were  not  yet  included  in  the  army.  The  first 
information  I  shall  give  here  refers  to  the  Byzantine  troops  which  took  part  in  the 
fa  tal  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071.  According  to  Arabian  sources  the  Byzantine  army 
was  composed  of  Greeks,  Russians,  Khazars,  Alans,  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Ghouzz, 
Patzinaks,  Georgians,  Armenians,  and  Franks.  Greek  authors  mention  Scythians, 
Franks,  and  Armenians.94  But  an  Armenian  historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  Matthew 
of  Edessa,  mentions  among  other  peoples  in  the  Byzantine  army  of  1071  “the  inhabitants 
of  distant  islands”.  He.  writes:  “(The  Emperor  Romanus  Diogenes)  United  immense 
forces  of  Goths,  Bulgarians,  the  inhabitants  of  distant  islands  (les  habitants  des 
iles  éloignées),  of  Gappadocia,  Bithynia,  Cilicia,  Antioch,  Trebizond;  then  he 
convoked  from  all  Armenia  the  remainder  of  the  brave  phalanges  of  this  kingdom; 
he  also  summoned  reinforcements  from  among  the  barbarians.”  Then  a  few  pages 
later  Matthew  adds  to  this  list  Ouzes  and  Patzinaks  (Badzounag).95  I  do  not  venture 
to  state  that  Matthew  meant  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  from  England  by  “the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  distant  islands”,  though  the  phrase  suggests  the  “men  from  the  island  of  Thule” 
in  Anna  Comnena,  and  chronologically  by  1071  some  English  exiles  might  already 
have  reached  Byzantium  and  in  my  opinion  had  done  so.  But  unfortunately  our  avail- 
able  sources  contain  no  definite  record;  and  in  addition  the  author  himself  who  lived 
in  the  East  far  from  Constantinople  could  hardly  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact 
of  the  appearance  of  English  exiles  in  Byzantium.  Perhaps  the  “distant  islands”  of 

**)  On  this  question  see  Vasilievsky,  Works,  I,  p.  364. 

’*)  See  C.  Cahen,  La  Campagne  de  Mantzikert  d’après  les  sources  musulmanes.  By  zantion,  vol.  IX  (1934), 
p.  629  and  n.  7.  In  his  study  Vasilievsky  used  Ibn-al-Athir  only  {Works,  I,  p.  337). 

•s)  Chronique  de  Matthieu  d’Édesse,  ch.  CIII.  Ed.  Dulaurier,  Bibliothèque  Historique  Arménienne  (Paris, 
1858),  p.  166  and  169.  See  C.  Cahen,  op.  cit.,  p.  629,  n.  7.  Instead  of  Ouzes  Cahen  reads  Ghouzz 
(Turks).  In  Dulauriers’s  French  version  of  the  chronicle  of  Matthew  of  Edessa  the  place  of  the  battle 
is  translitterated  Mandzguerd. 
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Matthew  xnean  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  general.  This  is  of  course  mere  supposition. 
But  I  believe  the  reference  is  worthy  of  attention. 

According  to  the  chrysobull  issued  in  1075  by  the  Emperor  Michael  VII  Ducas 
Parapinakes,  Byzantine  troops  were  composed  of  Russians,  Varangians,  Kulpingians, 
Franks,  Bulgarians,  Saracens,  and  someothers.98  An  absolutelyidenticallistof  foreigners 
in  the  Byzantine  army  is  given  in  the  chrysobull  issued  in  1079  by  the  Emperor  Nice- 
phorus  Botaniates.97  In  these  two  chrysobulls  English  are  not  yet  listed  among  Byzantine 
troops.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  they  had  not  begun  to  enlist.  The  text  of  these 
chrysobulls,  after  giving  a  list  ofvarious  peoples,  adds  “and  some  others”  (fj  óEXkov  tivaW) . 
At  this  time,  as  has  just  been  noted,  the  English  were  already  making  their  appearance 
in  Byzantium  but  were  not  yet  numerous  enough  to  form  a  special  corps  of  the  army. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  according  to  Gaufredus  Malaterra’s  statement 
given  above,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century  the  term  Varangians  was 
already  used  to  designate  English  (Angli). 

Only  in  the  chrysobull  issued  by  Alexius  I  Gomnenus  in  1088  do  we  find  the  English 
mentioned  among  other  foreigners  serving  in  the  Byzantine  troops.  This  chrysobull 
gives  the  following  list:  Russians,  Varangians,  Kulpingians,  English,  Franks,  Germans, 
Bulgarians,  Saracens,  Alans,  Abasgians,  the  Immortals,  and  all  other  Romans  and 
foreigners.98  Two  details  here  should  be  pointed  out:  first,  the  English  are  listed  separa- 
tely  from  the  Varangians,  who  must  mean  Scandinavians  in  general  and  probably 
Danes  in  particular;  secondly,  the  Germans  are  given  by  the  Slavonic  name  vepir^cov 
=  nemtzi. 

The  identification  of  the  Varangians  with  the  English  after  1081  results  in  the 
appearance  of  a  compound  term,  “the  English-Varangians”,  ëyxAivofSdQaYYOi,  which 
is  found  in  later  times,  for  example  in  the  decree  of  Emperor  Michael  VIII  Palaeologus 
issued  in  November,  1272.99  Even  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  according 
to  a  statement  preserved  in  Pseudo-Codinus’  treatise  On  offices,  the  Varangian 
guard  continued  to  greet,  or  “to  wish  long  life  to”,  the  emperor  in  English.100  Gibbon 


’•)  G.  Sathas.  Bibliotheca  graeca  medii  aevi,  vol.  I  (Venice,  1872),  p.  55. 

*7)  Ibidem,  p.  64.  Dendias  (op.  cit.,  p.  41)  erroneously  attributesboth  these  chrysobulls  to  Michael 
Ducas  and  dates  them  1079. 

••)  Zachariae  a  Lingenthal,  Jus  Graeco-Romanum,vól.  III  (Lipsiae,  1867),  p.  373:  Qmooïv,  papdwwv, 
xauXmwtov,  lyyXwtov,  cppaYycov,  vepCr^cov,  poiAyaQMv,  öapaxryvarv,  dXavajv,  afiaoyiüv,  dOavdTtov,  xal  Xouicov 
drtdvtcov  qcö|acucüv  te  xal  êfhrxcav.  Dendias  quotes  this  document,  referring  to  Zacchariae  a  Ligenthal 
(sic!).  Dendias,  op.  cit.  pp.  41 — 42.  See  also  Vasilievsky,  I,  p.  349.  A  misprint  occurs  in  S.  Run- 
ciman,  Byzantine  Civilisation  (London,  1933),  p.  147,  n.  5:  p.  873  for  373.  On  the  Immortals  see 
N.  Skabalanovich,  Byzantine  State  and  Church  in  the  eleventh  century  (St.  Petersburg,  1884),  pp.  327 — 328 
(in  Russian).  Cf.  a  few  words  in  Runciman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  147 — 148  and  in  Vasilievsky,  Works, 
I,  p.  356. 

'*)  A.  Heisenberg,  Aus  der  Geschichte  und  Literatur  der  Palaiologenzeit  (München,  1920),  p.  39.  Later 
the  English  Varangians  were  called  '‘EyxXlvoi  or  ’IyxXia'oi,  and  their  country  was  named  ’lYxiavia. 
Heisenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  62.  See  also  E.  Stein,  Untersuchungen  zur  spdtbyzantinischen  Verfassungs-  und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte.  Mitteilmgen  zur  osmanischen  Geschichte,  vol.  II  (1924),  p.  48. 

10°)  Codini  Curopalatae  De  officiis,  cap.  VII,  p.  57  (ed.  Bonn)  =  p.  90B  (ed.  Paris) :  jtoXvxQOV^owftv 
xal  ol  BaQaYYOi,  xatd  rryv  itdtpiov  xal  oïïtoi  y\G>a<sa.x  atttcöv,  tJyow  ’lyxXmcTTi,  tas  nekénev;  avt&v 
ÖVyXQOVOVTES  XTUJtOV  djtoTE^owtai. 
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remaked  in  this  connection,  “I  wish  he  (Codinus)  had  preserved  the  words,  however 
corrupt,  of  their  English  exclamation.”101 

I  turn  now  to  the  sources  which  were  overlooked  or  did  not  appear  early  enough 
to  be  used  by  earlier  writers.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Miracula  Sancti  Augustini,  compiled 
by  Goscelin  (Gotselin).  The  author,  whose  name  seems  to  be  only  a  variant  of  Gozzilo 
or  Joscelyn,  was  an  English  monk,  a  skilled  musician,  who  lived  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eleventh  century;  he  died  on  May  15,  soon  after  1099,  but  the  exact  year  is 
uncertain.  He  was  the  author  of  St.  Augustine’s  Life,  his  Miracles ,  and  some  other 
Lives.102  Although  this  source  escaped  the  notice  of  the  scholars  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  it  was  known  to  Ducange  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
Christian  Constantinople  Ducange  reports  that  a  certain  noble  Englishman,  who  went 
to  Constantinople  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Bastard,  built  in  the 
Byzantine  Capital  a  church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  of  St.  Augustine,  the  bishop  of  Canter- 
bury.103  In  1910  in  an  article  which  is  to  be  dealt  with  below,  Charles  Haskins  mentioned 
this  source  and  gave  a  brief  passage  from  it,  saying  that  the  Miracula  seems  not  to  have 
been  noted  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  immigration  to  By- 
zantium.104 

I  give  here  a  complete  English  translation  of  the  chapter  of  the  Miracula  which 
particularly  interests  us.10S 

“Who  may  describe  in  writing  the  innumerable  miracles  of  his  that  he  constantly 
worked  in  the  place  of  his  death?  He,  who  reigning  with  Christ  and  in  Christ,  who 
reigns  everywhere,  shines  with  virtue’s  rays,  even  in  foreign  kingdoms  or  wheresoever 
prayer  is  demanded,  aiding  the  humble  and  repelling  the  arrogant.  Therefore  let  the 
patiënt  reader  pay  attention  to  an  occurrence  among  the  Danai108  which  is  known  as 
authentic  by  trustworthy  witnesses  among  whom  it  manifested  itself.  The  tale  is  as 
follows.  While  the  first  king  from  the  Normans,  William,  was  reigning  over  England, 
an  honorable  man  educated  in  the  chapter  (de  curia  et  nutritura)  of  the  Blessed 
Augustine,  along  with  many  noble  exiles  from  the  fatherland,  migrated  to  Constanti¬ 
nople;  he  obtained  such  favor  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress  as  well  as  with  other 

101)  Gibbon-Bury,  VI,  p.  85,  n.  61.  I  do  not  understand  why  Freeman,  quoting  Codinus’  passage 
from  Gibbon,  did  not,  as  he  admits  himself,  have  the  text  at  hand.  Freeman,  op.  cit.,  IV,  p.  632, 
n.  4.  Taking  Codinu’s  passage  from  Gibbon,  Buckler  apparently  does  not  realize  that  it  was  a  very 
late  source.  G.  Buckler,  Anna  Comnena,  p.  366,  n.  1  (she  gives  an  incorrect  reference  to  Gibbon- 
Bury’ s  edition:  VI,  p.  89  for  VI,  p.  85), 

los)  On  Goscelin  see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol,  XXII  (1890),  pp.  253 — 254  (a  bibliography 
is  given). 

m)  Ducange,  Constantinopolis  Ckristiana  (Parisiis,  1682),  IV  (LXX),p.  130:  S.  Nicolao  et  S.  Augustino 
Cantuariensi  Episcopo  aedem  sacram  extruxit  nobilis  quidam  Anglus,  qui  Constantinopolim  secesserat 
post  expugnatam  a  Willelmo  Notho  Angliam,  ut  habet  Gotselinus  lib.  I.  de  Miraculis  ejusdem  S. 
Augustini,  cap.  XXVI. 

l01)  Charles  H.  Haskins,  A  Canterbury  Monk  at  Constantinople,  c.  1090.  The  English  Historical 
Review,  XXV  (1910),  p.  294,  n.  5. 

106 )  Acta  Sanctorum,  Maius,  t.  VI  (Paris,  1866),  p.  406  (caput  III,  56);  under  May  26,  Haskins  erro- 
neously  gives  p.  410  for  p.  406. 

m)  Apud  Danaos.  By  this  name  Goscelin  means  the  Byzantine  Greeks.  Cf.  also  Danai  in 
Orderic  Vitalis. 
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powerful  men  as  to  receive  command  over  prominent  troops  and  over  a  great  number 
of  companions  (supra  sapientes  Milites  multamque  partem  sociorum);  no 
new  corner  for  very  many  years  had  obtained  such  honor.  He  married  a  noble  and 
wealthy  woman,  and,  remembering  the  gifts  of  God,  built,  close  to  his  own  home, 
a  basilica  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Nicholas  and  of  Saint  Augustine,  his  patron,  and  he 
had  made  a  very  beautiful  icon  (iconiam)  of  both  Saints,  i.  e.  the  Blessed  Augustine 
on  the  Southern  side  and  the  Blessed  Nicholas  on  the  northern.  And  in  addition  before 
the  sacred  image  of  his  native  protector,  he  lit  by  night  lamps,  candles,  and  shining 
lampads  with  burning  oil,  that  might  make  their  own  day  at  night  when  the  windless 
air  under  a  clear  sky  permitted.107  This  is  of  course  a  beautiful  custom  of  his  fatherland, 
Thus  this  basilica  in  memory  of  Augustine  and  his  icon  were  to  the  English  exiles 
as  a  comforting  sister  of  their  mother,  theirown  fatherland  (patriae  suae  consolatrix 
matertera);  there  they  frequently  prayed;  there,  foreigners  and  orphans,  they  found 
pleasure  in  addressing  their  benignant  patron  (hic  dulcem  Parentem,  velut  advenae 
orphani,  repetere  dulce  habebant).” 

In  his  notes  to  the  Miracula  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Bollandist  editor  of  the  text,  refer- 
ring  to  Ducange’s  not  89  to  his  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  Villehardouin,  writes  that  Ducange,  on  the  basis  of  Orderic  Vitalis  and  others, 
very  clearly  proved  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  or  rather  Anglo-Danes,  departing  from 
England  in  1040  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  were  cordially  welcomed  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  obtained  high  rank  and  great  influence  among  the  Byzantine  troops.  Later 
after  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  in  1066,  many  new  Anglo-Saxons  and  Anglo- 
Danes  joined  the  first  wave  of  English  immigration.  According  to  the  editor  of  the 
Miracula ,  the  Imperator  and  Imperatrix  mentioned  in  the  text  who  welcomed  the 
new  immigrants  from  England  after  1066  were  Romanus  Diogenes  (1067 — 1071)  and 
his  wife  Eudocia,108  the  widow  of  the  late  Emperor  Constantine  Ducas  (1059 — 1067)'. 
Here  the  Bollandist  commentator,  as  we  know,  was  following  Ducange’s  erroneous 
chronology.  In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  remember  Matthew  of  Edessa’s 
puzzling  reference  to  “inhabitants  of  distant  islands”  at  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071 . 
But  if  we  depend  on  reliable  sources  and  believe  that  the  main  body  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Anglo-Danish  exiles  reached  Constantinople  about  1081,  then  the  Imperator 
and  Imperatrix  of  the  Miracula  S.  Augustini  would  be  Alexius  Comnenus  and  his 
wife  Irene  Ducas. 

The  Miracula  S.  Augustini  mentions  the  construction  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Constantinople  by  the  “honorable  man”  from  England  who  remained  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  married  a  wealthy  woman.  The  cult  of  St.  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Myrae  in 
Lycia  in  the  fourth  century,  though  wide  spread  all  over  the  Greek  Orthodox  East, 
became  popular  in  Western  Europe  only  after  1087,  when  the  Saint’s  relics  were 
transferred  to  Bari  in  South  Italy;109  this  has  since  become  a  very  famous  centre  of 

l0’)  Quae  etiam  diem  suum  referrent  in  nocte,  quoties  placida  aura  concederet  sub  sereno  aethere. 

los)  The  Bollandist  calls  her  Eudoxia. 

10#)  SeeE.  Bertaux,  L' art  dans  V Italië  méridionale  (Paris,  1904),  p.  335.  J.  Ebersolt,  Oriënt  et  Occident... 
avant  les  croisades  { Paris  et  Bruxelles,  1928),  p.  1 03.  A  Greek  text  oftheTranslatioBarimin  G.  Anrich, 
Hagios  Mkolaos.  Der  heilige  Mkolaos  in  der  griechischen  Kirche.  Texte  und  Untersuchmgen.  Vol.  I  (Leipzig — 
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pilgrimage  and  is  still  popular  to-day.  As  the  English  nobleman  of  the  Miracula  was 
a  Westemer,  perhaps  he  came  to  Constantinople  after  1087  when  the  Westerners 
became  familiar  with  the  cult  of  St.  Nicholas,  unless  indeed  his  devotion  to  that  saint 
sprang  from  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  was  in  all  probability  a  Greek. 

In  regard  to  the  location  of  the  church,  I  give  here  some  very  interesting  lines  from 
R.  Byron’s  recent  book.110  “And  the  tiny  basilica  church,  dedicated  to  SS.  Nicolas 
and  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  which  tradition  assigns  to  the  Saxons,  may  still  be  seen 
among  the  lettuce-beds  and  melons  of  a  Stambul  back-garden.  The  church  is  now 
known  as  Bogdan  Serai.”  I  do  not  know  how  exact  this  information  is.  A.  van  Millengen, 
for  example,  identifies  Bogdan  Serai  with  the  Curch  of  St.  John  in  Petra.111 

Another  text  I  wish  to  mention  gives  a  brief  account  of  a  pilgrimage  by  one  Joseph 
to  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople  about  1090.  This  interesting  text  was  published  in 
1910  by  Ch.  H.  Haskins.112  The  account  is  found  on  the  last  folio  of  a  Rochester 
lectionary,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  unfortunately  breaks  off  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  The  mention  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  a  very  well  known 
personality  under  the  first  two  Norman  kings  in  England,  who  died  in  May,  1089, 
may  fix  the  date  of  Joseph’s  pilgrimage  as  not  long  after  1089.  According  to  Haskins, 
Joseph  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  some  importance  at  Christ  Church  in  Rochester, 
England,  and  was  alive  as  late  as  1 1 14.  He  took  his  journey  with  a  considerable  company, 
and  “if  we  may  infer  anything  from  the  silence  of  the  narrative,  met  with  no  special 
difficulties.113 

Here  follows  an  English  version  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  account. 

“When  King  William  the  Younger114  was  ruling  over  the  English  people,  and  the 
church  of  Christ  at  Canterbury  was  desolated  because  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop 
Lanfranc,  a  certain  monk,  Joseph  by  name,  who  belonged  to  the  same  church,  went 
to  Jerusalem  to  pray.  After  he  had  completed  his  desire  there  and  was  returning  with 
a  great  number  of  his  companions  by  the  direct  way,  he  deserted  the  direct  way  and 
his  companions  and,  with  some  only  of  his  attendants,  went  apart  to  Constantinople. 
For  he  had  heard  that  there  was  at  that  place  an  incomparable  treasure  of  relics  of 
saints  to  whose  protection  he  wished  personally  to  commend  himself.  Thus,  when  with 
the  help  of  God  he  had  arrived  there  and  began  to  inquire  where  that  treasure  was 

Berlin,  1913),  pp.  435 — 449;  on  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  relics  to  Bari  (1087)  see  ibidem, 
p.  435,  note. 

11#)  Robert  Byron,  The  Byzantine  Achievement.  An  historical  perspective.  A.  D.  330 — 1453  (London, 
1929),  pp.  146—147. 

ln)  A.  van  Millingen,  Byzantine  Constantinople  (London,  1899),  p.  84.  In  the  list  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries  in  Constantinople  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  given  in  G.  Anrich’s  book,  the  church 
of  SS.  Nicolas  and  Augustine  of  Canterbury  is  not  mentioned  (Anrich,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  Leipzig- 
Berlin,  1917,  p.  572;  see  also  pp.  469 — 470).  Anrich  fails  to  take  the  Latin  texts  into  account. 

Ila)  Charles  H.  Haskins,  A  Canterbury  Monk  at  Constantinople,  c.  1090.  The  English  Historical 
Review,  XXV  (1910),  pp.  293—295. 

lls)  Op.  cit.,  pp.  293—294.  See  also  Jean  Ebersolt.  Constantinople  Byzantine  et  les  voyageurs  du  Levant 
(Paris,  1918),  p.  32.  Idem,  Sanctmires  de  Byzance  (Paris,  1921),  pp.  17—18.  S.  G.  Mercati,  Santmri 
e  reliquie  Costantinopolitane  secondo  il  codice  Ottoboniano  Latino  169  prima  della  conquista  latina\  (1204),  in 
Rendiconti  della  Pontificia  Accademia  Romana  di  Archeologia ,  vol.  XII  (1936),  p.  134. 

ll4)  William  II  Rufus  (1087—1100). 
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found,  he  met  there  some  men  from  his  own  fatherland  and  his  friends  who  were 
attached  to  the  emperor’s  household.115  After  having,  therefore,  recognized  them  at 
once  and  talked  to  them  with  joy,  he  learned  that  the  relics  were  in  the  imperial 
chapel,116  and  it  was  difficult  for  anyone  to  enter  therein.  For,  willing  to  guard  watch- 
fully  those  incomparable  pearls,  the  Emperor  had  designated  many  guards,  and  parti- 
cularly  one  who  should  have  command  over  the  others  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
guarding.  However,  as  the  above  mentioned  friends  of  the  monk  were  known  to  the 
guard  himself  and  friends  of  him,  it  happened  that,  through  their  intercession,  the 
guard  introduced  the  monk  into  the  chapel  and  showed  him  the  most  part  of  the 
relics.  And  when  he  was  showing  him  those  relics,  and  the  monk  was  humbly  kneeling 
before  each  of  them,  (the  guard)  happened  to  show  him,  among  other  (relics),  some 
bones  of  the  Blessed  Apostle  Andrew.  When  (the  guard)  affirmed  saying117  that  these 
relics  were  of  that  Apostle,  the  monk,  who  had  always  esteemed  the  Apostle  very 
highly,  worshipped  his  relics  with  much  devotion.  For  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  them, 
he  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground  in  great  devotion  and  among  other  things  made 
the  following  prayer:  “Would,”  said  he,  “to  Almighty  God  that  I  might  now  have 
these  relics  where  I  wish  to  have  them!”  When  the  guard  heard  this,  but  being  Greek 
had  not  understood  it,  he  inquired  from  one  of  the  monk’s  friends,  who  was  their 
interpreter,  what  the  monk  had  said.  But  the  interpreter,  since  he  did  not  dare  to 
reveal  such  a  prayer  to  the  guard,  first  asked  the  monk  if  he  were  willing  for  him 
to  explain  it  to  the  guard;  and  after  having  received  permission  to  speak,  then  finally 
he  revealed  to  the  guard  what  the  monk  wished.  And  hearing  this  the  guard,  through 
the  same  interpreter  answered  the  monk,  “With  what  reward,”  said  he,  “would  you 
be  willing  to  recompense  him  who  should  satisfy  your  desire  for  what  you  wish?” 
And  (the  monk)  said:  “Little  money  remains  to  me  after  my  journey,  and  much 
distance  to  travel  still  awaits  me.  But  if  some  one  fulfilled  my  desire  according  to  my 
wish,  I  should  give  him  so  much  of  my  money  as  to  leave  me  only  the  means  of  toler- 
able  existence.  As  to  the  relics,  I  should  carry  them  to  a  place  where  the  greatest  number 
of  people  could  perform  devotions  to  them.  For,  in  my  fatherland,  there  is  an  episcopal 
district,  where  a  church  was  founded  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Apostle  Andrew,  where 
a  congregation  of  monks  which  has  recently  united  worships  God  with  all  devotion. 
Into  this  church,  then,  if  God  deerns  it  meet  to  accomplish  my  desire,  I  should  wish 
to  carry  some  relics  of  the  Apostle.”  Then  the  guard  said:  “Go  back  to  your  hospice 
and  (later)  send  me  back  this  our  interpreter  and  your  friend,  and  through  him  teil 
me  of  your  desire.  For  it  would  not  be  our  custom  for  you  yourself  to  return  here 
to  let  me  know  of  a  matter  of  this  sort...”118 

In  a  recent  article  S.  G.  Mercati  remarks  of  this  story,  “The  narrative  is  mutilated 
just  where  it  begins  to  grow  more  interesting,  at  the  moment  of  the  monk’s  entrance 


116)  Qui  erant  ex  familia  imperatoris. 

114 )  In  imperatoris  capella. 

u’)  In  the  text:  diceret  dicendo  affirmaret.  Probably,  as  Haskins  observes  (p.  295;,  the  scribe  wrote 
diceret  by  mistake  for  dicendo  and  forgot  to  erase  it. 

118)  Here  the  manuscript  breaks  off.  Haskins  remarks,  “Perhaps  the  conclusion  of  the  text  can  be 
supplied  from  another  script”  (p.  294). 
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into  the  chapel  of  the  relics  in  company  with  a  Varangian.”119  Haskins’  text  portrays 
vividly  the  meeting  in  Constantinople  between  the  monk  Joseph,  on  his  way  home 
from  Jerusalem,  and  his  compatriots  in  charge  of  guarding  the  Imperial  palace  and 
its  treasures ;  they  were  evidently  some  of  the  English  Varangians  who  had  emigrated 
to  Byzantium  after  1066.  The  imperatoris  capella  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  palatine 
church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  the  Pharos  famous  for  its  treasure,  which  contained 
a  vast  number  of  various  relics  accumulated  there  for  a  long  period  of  time.  These 
are  listed  by  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Nicholas  Mesarites,  who  was  the 
sacristan  (oxevoqpi3Xa|)  of  the  church  and  therefore  had  charge  of  all  its  sacred 
vessels,  implements,  and  relics.120  The  relics  of  the  Church  of  the  Pharos  are  also  listed 
in  the  writing  of  a  Russian  pilgrim,  Antony  of  Novgorod,  who  about  1200  undertook 
a  long  journey  to  Constantinople  in  order  “to  adore,  first  of  all,  Saint  Sophia”  and  then 
all  other  relics  there.121  Neither  of  these  writers,  however,  mentions  the  Apostle  Andrew’s 
relics  in  the  Church  of  the  Pharos.  Antony  mentions  among  other  sacred  places,  St. 
Andrew’s  burial  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Apostles;  he  writes  that  “there, 
under  the  table  of  the  altar,  are  buried  the  saints  Andrew,  Luke,  and  Timothy”.122  It  is 
possible  that  the  monk  Joseph  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  relics  of  the  Apostle 
Andrew  from  the  guard  of  the  treasury  and  in  carrying  them  to  England.  The  cathedral 
for  which  he  desired  them  was  of  course  Rochester.  There,  as  Haskins  writes,  “Benedic¬ 
tine  monks  had  recently  been  introduced  by  Bishop  Gundulf;  and  the  presence  of 
the  account  in  a  Rochester  service  book  would  imply  that  he  was  successful;  but  while 
there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  relics  of  St.  Andrew  at  Canterbury,  I  can  find 
no  tracé  of  them  in  Rochester  records.”128  There  are  notices  of  the  transfer  of  portions 
of  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew  to  Scotland  in  the  eighth  century,  and  to  Amalfi  after  the 
Fourth  Crusade.124  In  his  fundamental  work,  The  Renaissance  of  the  Twelfth  Century , 
Haskins  says  Constantinople  was  reputed  to  possess  a  very  great  store  of  ancient 
relics,  and  writes:  “Those  who  passed  that  way  in  ever  increasing  numbers  sought 
to  beg  or  steal  what  of  these  treasures  they  could.  A  Canterbury  monk  tells  us  of  his 
experiences  in  securing  a  fragment  of  St.  Andrew  there  ca.  1090,  while  a  monk  of 
Pairis,  in  Alsace,  has  left  a  rather  unedifying  account  of  the  exploits  of  his  abbot  in  the 
great  looting  of  1204.”125 

Another  source  is  to  be  considered  here,  a  Greek  text  known  by  the  title  Aóyog 

u*)  S.  G.  Mercati,  Santuari  e  reliquie  Costantinopolitane . . .  Rendiconti  della  Pontificia  Accademia, 
vol.  XII  (1936),  p.  134. 

lso)  See  A.  Heisenberg,  Nikolas  Mesarites.  Die  Palastrevolution  des  Johannes  Komnenos  (Würzburg, 
1907),  pp.  29 — 32.  See  J.  Ebersolt,  Sanctuaires  de  Byzance  (Paris,  1921),  pp.  26 — 28. 

*M)  The  Voyage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Novgorod,  Antony,  to  Tsargrad,  ed.  by  Savvaitov  (St.  Petersburg, 
1872),  pp.  85 — 90;  ed.  by  Ch.  Loparev,  in  the  Palestinsky  Sbomik,  vol.  51  (St.  Petersburg,  1899), 
pp.  18 — 19.  Both  in  Old  Russian.  Itiniraires  russes  en  Oriënt,  traduits  par  M-me  B.  de  Khitrowo, 
I,  1  (Genève,  1889),  pp.  97 — 98.  See  J.  Ebersolt,  Le  Grand  Balais  de  Constantinople  et  le  Livre  des  Cérémonies 
(Paris,  1910),  p.  108.  Idem,  Constantinople  Byzantine  et  les  Voyageurs  du  Levant  (Paris,  1918),  pp.  35 — 36. 

ISi!)  Antony,  ed.  Savvaitov,  p.  110;  ed.  Loparev,  p.  24.  Itinéraires  russes,  p.  102.  See  Ebersolt, 
Sanctuaires  de  Byzance  (Paris,  1921),  pp.  40 — 41. 

12S)  Haskins,  op.  cit.,  p.  294. 

m)  Ibidem. 

la‘)  Haskins,  The  Renaissance  of  the  Twelfth  Century  (Cambridge,  1927),  p.  234. 
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Nov&£TT]Tixög  3TQÖS  Baodéa  or  An  Admonition  to  the  Emperor.  This  interesting  document  was 
discovered  by  a  Russian  scholar,  V.  Vasilievsky,  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Synodal 
Library  in  Moscow.  The  manuscript  contains  also  the  eleventh  century  book  called  the 
Strategikon  of  Kekaumenos  (Cecaumenus).126  The  authorship  of  the  Admonition  is 
attributed  to  a  certain  Nikoulitza,  who  wrote  about  1080,  so  that  the  emperor  to 
whom  the  booklet  is  addressed  is  most  probably  Alexius  Comnenus.127  In  paragraphs 
242  and  243  of  the  text,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  “Not  to  give  honours  to  foreigners”, 
jtepl  toü  TipóEv  ê'örrixóv  (sic!),  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  author  has  chosen 
an  Englishman  (ó  ’Ayy&iis  eövtxós)  as  an  example  of  the  foreigners  whom  the 
emperor  honoured,  which  suggests  that  the  compilation  of  the  Admonition  belongs  to 
the  time  of  Alexius  Comnenus  and  approximately  to  1080 — 1081. 128  The  choice  of 
an  Englishman  as  an  example  also  shows  that  in  Nikoulitza’s  time  the  English  had 
already  become  very  important.  I  give  an  English  translation  :128  “Foreigners,  unless 
they  are  of  the  royal  house  in  their  own  country,  you  should  not  promote  to  high 
rank  nor  trust  with  great  offices  of  State,  for  you  will  by  so  doing  stultify  both  your- 
self  and  your  own  Greek  men  of  rank.  For  if  you  honour  the  foreigner  who  has  come 
to  us  from  England  by  making  him  jtpijuxTjeios130  or  general  (oTgartiyo?),  what 
office  of  command  will  you  have  to  give  to  the  Roman?  You  will  certainly  make  him 
your  enemy.  And  this  point  also;  when  the  people  in  his  own  country  hear  that  he 
has  been  so  highly  promo ted,  they  will  laugh  and  say:  ‘This  man  was  with  us  of  no 
account,  and  he  went  off  to  Romania  and  won  this  promotion.  It  seems  that  in 
Romania  there  are  no  men  of  sufficiënt  worth  and  so  our  man  was  promoted.5  If  the 

1M)  In  1881  Vasilievsky  published  many  Greek  passages  from  this  text  with  a  Russian  translation 
and  commentary.  Vasilievsky,  Advices  and  Tales  of  a  Byzantine  noble  of  the  eleventh  century.  Journal  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  vol.  215,  pp.  242 — 299;  vol.  216,  pp.  102 — 171  and  316 — 357.  This 
study  deals  with  both  Kekaumenos’  work  and  the  Admonition',  the  latter  is  found  in  vol.  216,  pp.  316 — 351. 
Vasilievsky  gives,  in  addition  to  many  important  Greek  passages,  a  complete  Russian  translation  of  the 
Admonition.  The  complete  Greek  text  in  Cecaumeni  Strategicon  et  Incerti  Scriptoris  De  offidis  regiis  libellus, 
ed.  B.  Wassiliewsky  et  V.  Jernstedt  (Petropoli,  1896). 

127)  See  Wassiliewsky  et  Jernstedt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8—9.  In  his  first  study  Vasilievsky  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  Admonition  was  addressing  not  Alexius  Comnenus  but  Michael  VII 
Parapinakes  (1071 — 1079;.  See  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  vol.  215  (1881;,  p.  250. 
This  opinion  was  adopted  by  Gustav  Storm  .in  his  Danish  study  Harald  Haardraade  og  Vaeringeme 
i  de  graeske  Keiseres  Tjeneste,  in  Historisk  Tidsskrift,  Series  2,  vol.  IV  (Kristiania,  1883),  p.  355 — 356. 
This  study  has  never  been  used  in  connection  with  our  question.  In  his  recent  article  on  Nikoulitza  V. 
Valdenburg  holds  the  opinion  that  Nikoulitza’ addressed  his  Admonition  to  Michael  VII.  V.  Valden- 
berg,  Nikoulitza  et  les  historiens  byzantins  contemporains.  Byzantion,  vol.  III  (1926),  pp.  96  and  120.  Evidently 
Valdenberg  overlooked  Vasilievsky’s  later  and  more  correct  opinion.  Most  recently  on  Nikoulitza  see 
N.  Iorga,  La  vie  de  province  dans  VEmpire  byzantin.  Revue  Historique  du  sud-est  européen,  vol.  XIV 
(1937),  p.  12—15. 

128)  Wassiliewsky  et  Jernstedt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8 — 9. 

129)  Cecaumeni  Strategicon,  pp.  95 — 96.  A  Russion  version  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  vol.  216  (1881),  pp.  318 — 319.  A  partial  English  translation  in  R.  M.  Dawkins,  Greeks 
and  Northmen.  Custom  is  King,  a  volume  of  essays  presented  to  Dr.  R.  R.  Marett  (Oxford,  1936), 
pp.  38 — 39.  A  complete  Danish  version  in  Gustav  Storm,  op.  cit.,  Historisk  Tidsskrift,  series  2, 
vol.  IV  (1883),  pp.  356 — 358).  This  passage  is  mentioned  by  N.  Iorga,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

180 )  Dawkins  translates  this  title  (op.  cit.,  p.  39)  head  of  a  department  of  State. 
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Romans  were  a  clever  people,  they  would  not  have  raised  him  to  such  a  height.’ 
And  may  not  Your  Majesty  say:  ‘I  have  honoured  him,  that  others  also,  knowing 
this,  may  come  here.’  This  speculation  is  of  no  profit.  If  you  desire,  for  bread  and 
clothing  (only)  I  will  bring  to  you  as  many  foreigners  as  you  wish.  It  is  much  more 
profitable  to  Romania,  o  Master,  not  to  give  high  ranks  to  the  foreigners.  If  they 
consent  to  serve  for  clothing  and  bread,  be  fully  assured:  they  will  serve  faithfully 
and  wholeheartedly  looking  to  the  bounty  of  your  hands  for  a  little  money  and  bread. 
But  if  you  honour  a  foreigner  with  a  rank  higher  than  that  of  spatharocandidatus, 
he  becomes  thereafter  contemptuous  and  will  not  serve  you  rightly.  Ask,  o  Master, 
and  leam  that  under  many  circumstances  they  came  to  the  emperors  who  reigned 
before  you,  to  Basil  (II)  Porphyrogenitus,  to  his  father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather 
and  other  ancestors.  But  why  do  I  speak  of  ancient  (emperors)  ?  Neither  Kyr-Romanus 
Argyropoulos  nor  any  one  else  among  those  emperors  of  blessed  memory  had  raised 
a  Frank  or  a  Varangian  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  or  made  him  hypatos  or  stratioto- 
phylax:  at  most  they  made  him  spatharius.  All  of  them  served  for  bread  and  clothing 
whereas  the  Romans  received  high  ranks  and  offices,  and  Romania  was  thriving.” 
And  a  little  further  on  the  author  concludes  with  a  reference  to  the  policy  of  Basil  II. 
“Consider  the  clever  policy  (dxQiffaa)  of  the  Porphyrogenitus  to  the  foreigner,  al- 
though  that  emperor  was  no  more  than  a  youth.” 

According  to  this  extremely  interesting  text,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  Nikou- 
litza’s  Admonition  was  compiled  in  the  opening  years  of  Alexius  Gomnenus’  reign,  and 
is  an  important  indication  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  English  element  in  Byzan- 
tium,  which  so  deeply  stirred  the  political  conscience  of  the  patriotically  minded 
Nikoulitza.  Evidently  imperial  favors  to  the  English  newcomers  were  much  higher 
and  more  abundant  than  the  honors  bestowed  upon  the  earlier  imperial  guard. 

As  has  been  noted  above,  credit  must  be  given  Dendias  as  the  first  scholar  to  use  the 
Admonition  in  connection  with  our  question.  In  his  book  Dendias  gives  some  passages  from 
the  Admonition,  which  I  have  also  given  in  this  study.131  But  Dendias  evidently  does 
not  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Admonition,  Nikoulitza,  calling  him  merely 
“an  unknown  writer”  (ó  ayvcooto?  <ruyyQa<pews)  -132  Here  he  follows,  of  course,  the 
rather  misleading  title  of  Vasilievsky  and  Jernstedt’s  edition,  “Incerti  scriptoris  De 
officiis  regiis  libellus”,  though  the  editors  practically  solved  the  problem  of  authorship 
in  the  preface  to  the  text  (pp.  7 — 9).  The  author,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  Nikou¬ 
litza.  According  to  Dendias,  the  author  of  the  Admonition  was  a  blunt  old  warrior, 
almost  entirely  uneducated,  whose  writing  exactly  reflected  the  feelings  of  the  people 
towards  foreigners,  particularly  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  indigenous  military  class, 
suspicious  of  foreigners  and  jealous  for  their  own  privileges.138 

I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  two  casual  mentions  of  the  word  Varangian  in 
sources  which  have  never  been  utilized  in  connection  with  our  question  and  in  which 
the  term  Varangian  probably  means  Anglo-Saxon  Varangian.  A  scholium  to  the 
Basilica  gives  a  brief  statement  to  the  effect  that  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Alexius 

m)  Dendias,  op.  cit.,  p.  47;  50. 

ua)  Idem,  p.  47. 

ua)  Idem,  pp.  47 — 48. 
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Comnenus  one  Varangian  of  high  rank  (o'OYxtaycuiós)  killed  another  Varangian  of  the 
same  rank.134  Since  Alexius  Comnenus  is  specifically  named,  the  Varangians  may 
have  been  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  other  source  is  a  brief  anonymous  treatise  Porikologus  (AuyyrioiS  IIcoqixoXó- 
You), 133  which  is  sometimes  called  “ACondemnationoftheGrapeVine  (Condemnatio 
uvae)”.  This  text  describes  the  trial  and  condemnation  in  the  presence  of  an  imaginary 
king  Cydonius  (Kvdwviog)  of  a  certain  fj  2td( pvXog  —  a  name  meaning’  grape  vine  — 
for  her  false  accusations.  The  names  of  various  officials  who  participate  in  the  trial 
are  formed  from  the  names  of  various  fruits,  vegetables,  and  plants.  The  text  represents 
a  curious  parody  of  the  complicated  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Since  the 
Varangian  guard  played  an  important  part  in  the  court  life  of  Constantinople,  we  find 
them  included  in  the  parody.  “When  the  Emperor  gave  the  order  and  the  chiefs  entered, 
the  Varangians  who  were  with  them,  were  present.”13®  The  time  of  the  compilation 
of  this  piece  is  unknown.  Krumbacher  conjectures  that  judging  from  the  mention 
of  the  Varangians,  the  kernei  of  the  treatise  might  go  back  to  the  twelfth  century.137 
But  of  course  this  is  mere  supposition. 

An  interesting  point  is  now  to  be  considered  —  the  Varangian  tombstones  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  upon  which  English  names  and  epitaphs  of  members  of  the  Varangian 
guard  have  been  found.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  this  question  here,  but  I  give  a  passage 
from  Byron’s  book  quoted  above:  “Up  till  1865,  tombstones  of  the  Varangians  still 
existed  on  a  tower  in  the  vicinity  (of  Bogdan  Serai).  In  that  year,  the  request  of  the 
British  ambassador  that  they  might  be  removed  to  the  British  cemetery  at  Scutari 
prompted  the  Turks  to  use  them  for  building  purposes.  The  copies  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  were  taken,  were  accidentally  bumt  in  1870.  And  any  record  of  the  trans- 
actions  that  may  have  survived  has  been  consigned  by  the  fantastic  humour  of  the 
Foreign  Office  to  gaol  in  Cambridge.  Such  is  the  valley  of  historical  research.” 138 

Looking  over  an  old  German  book  by  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  The  History  of  England, 
where  the  author  gives  the  usual  brief  account  of  the  English  emigration  to  Byzantium 


m)  énl  töSv  f^eQöv  tot3  (Jaailécos  ’AXe%iov  xov  Ko|x\rryvoi>  Baedyyov  tfvp&rittxov  tóv  Itegov  BaQayyov 
övyjdriTwtöv  (poveiidavro?.  Basilicorum  Libri  LX,  ed.  G.  E.  Heimbachius,  t.  V  (Lipsiae,  1850),  Lib.  LX, 
tit.  XXXIX,  III,  5  (pp.  764 — 765).  In  the  eighteenth  century  this  scholium  was  already  known  to  the 
celebrated  German  scholar  J.  J.  Reiske.  See  J.  Reiske,  Commentarius  ad  Constantinum  Porphyrogenitum, 
ed.  Bonn.,  vol.  II,  p.  476. 

185)  See  Krumbacher,  Geschichte  der  Byzantinischen  Litteratur,  2  ed.  (München,  1897),  pp.  883 — 884. 
G.  Montelatici,  Storia  della  letteratura  bizantina  (Milano,  1916),  p.  195. 

w‘)  icQoatdlavto?  o$v  tot3  {ktai.).éu>Q  xal  elosWlóvToyv  xcov  aQxóvrcov,  icaQurrartai  xod  ot  pet*  avföv 
Pdeayyoi...  G.  Wagner,  Carmina  graeca  medii  aevi  (Lipsiae,  1874),  p.  200.  There  aie  Serbo-Slovenic 
and  Turkish  versions  of  this  story;  but  in  them  the  name  Varangian  does  not  occur.  See  V.  Jagié, 
Condemnatio  uvae.  Ein  serbisch-slovenischer  Text  verglichen  mit  der  griechischen  Originalerzahlung, 
in  Archiv  für  Slavische  Philologie,  vol.  I  (1876),  pp.  616 — 617.  R.  Köhler,  Eine  türkische  Version  der 
Condemnatio  Uvae ,  ibidem,  vol.  II  (1877),  pp.  192 — 194  (a  german  translation). 
ls’)  Krumbacher,  op.  cit.,  p.  884. 

la8)  R.  Byron,  The  Byzantine  Achievement  (London,  1929),  p.  147,  note  1.  See  a  brief  statement  in 
G.  Buckler,  Anna  Comnena  (London,  1929),  p.  366,  n.  1.  T.  D.  Kendrick,  A  History  of  the  Vikings 
(New  York,  1930),  p.  177,  n.  2:  Byron  makes  an  interesting  reference  to  the  often  mentioned  tombstones 
of  the  Varangians. 
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after  1066,  I  ran  across  the  following  note:  “The  Chronicon  ab  origine  mundi 
ad  a.  1218,  whose  manuscript  is  found  in  the  very  rich  and  precious  manuscript 
collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  in  Widdlehill,  contains  some  interesting  records 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Constantinople.  The  manuscript  is  there  no.  1880,  when  in 
Meermann’s  collection  was  no.  785,  and  is  the  work  of  a  Premonstratensian  bom 
in  England;  from  this  work  the  editors  of  the  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules 
et  de  la  France,  XIII,  p.  677,  and  vol.  XVIII,  p.  702,  gave  some  passages  referring 
to  France.”139 1  consulted  the  two  volumes  of  the  Recueil.  In  vol.  XIII,  p.  677,  there 
proved  to  be  a  fragment  Ex  Chronico  Willhelmi  GodelliMonachi  S.  Martialis 
Lemovicensis,  who  wrote  about  1173;  as  is  indicated  in  a  note,  the  manuscript 
from  which  the  fragment  was  copied  is  a  Parisian  manuscript.  Bibl.  Nat.  man.  lat.  4893. 
According  to  A.  Molinier,  the  author  of  the  chronicle  called  William  Godel’s,  was 
of  English  origin,  lived  in  France,  became  a  monk  in  1 144,  took  minor  holy  orders 
from  High,  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  priestly  orders  from  the  archbishop  of  Bourges. 
For  a  long  time  this  chronicle  was  attributed  to  William  Godel,  monk  of  S.  Martial 
of  Limoges;  but  this  attribution  has  now  been  abandoned.140  Molinier  gives  the  number 
of  the  manuscript  as  4893.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps’  collection. 
To  be  certain,  I  asked  my  friend,  G.  Lozinsky  of  Paris,  to  consult  the  Latin  manuscript 
4893  for  the  period  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  wrote  me  that  it  contained  nothing 
about  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Constantinople.141  The  other  reference  to  the  Recueil  des 
Historiens  des  Gaules  given  by  Lappenberg  is  vol.  XVIII,  p.  702.  But  there  on 
p.  701  sq.  are  some  fragments  Ex  Nicolai  Ambianensis  Chronico,  who  lived 
in  the  twelfth  century.  For  the  time  being,  accordingly,  my  attempt  to  solve  the 
puzzle  presented  by  Lappenberg  has  completely  failed. 

Alexius  Comnenus  esteemed  highly  the  loyalty  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  it  is  reaso- 
nable  to  suppose  that  he  gave  some  directions  conceming  them  to  John,  his  son  and 
heir.  An  English  historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  William  of  Malmesbury,  “the  first 
English  historian  worthy  of  the  name  since  the  Venerable  Bede  four  hundred  years 
before,”142  wrote  of  Alexius  Comnenus  as  follows:  “More  noted  for  craftiness  and 
guile  than  for  probity,  and  contriving  much  harm  against  the  crusaders,  he  left  his 
son  John  as  his  heir;  however,  acknowledging  the  loyalty  of  the  English,  he  made  them 
his  principal  attendants  in  his  family  and  bequeathed  to  his  son  love  for  them.”143 
This  is  the  testimony  of  the  English  historian.  But  unfortunately  in  the  two  Greek 
addresses  of  Alexius  to  his  son  and  heir  John,  containing  much  advice  and  many 

18>)  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  Geschichte  von  England,  vol.  II  (Hamburg,  1837),  pp.  73 — 74  and  especially 
p.  74,  n.  1. 

14°)  A.  Molinier,  Les  sources  de  l’histoire  de  France,  vol.  II  (Paris,  1902),  pp.  316 — 317).  A  fragment 
of  Godel’s  chronicle  is  also  published  in  Scr.  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.  Scr.,  vol.  XXVI  (1882),  p.  195. 

141)  I  express  here  my  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  Lozinsky  for  his  kindness  in  Consulting  the  manuscript. 

“*)  F.  A.  Wright  and  T.  A.  Sinclair,  A  History  of  Later  Latin  Literature  (New  York,  1931), 
p.  219. 

148)  Willelmi  Malmesbiriensis  Monachi  De  Gestis  Re  gum  Anglorum  Libri  quinque,  ed.  W.  Stubbs  (London, 
1887),  lib.  II,  §  225  (vol.  I,  p.  276) :  Johannem  filium  reliquit  heredem,  astutia  et  fraudibus  quam  pro- 
bitate  notior,  multa  noxia  in  peregrinos  sacri  itineris  machinatus;  Anglorum  tarnen  fidem  suspiciens, 
praecipuis  familiaritatibus  suis  eos  applicabat,  amorem  eorum  filio  transcribens. 


suggestions  and  warnings,  as  well  as  same  interesting  allusions  to  historical  facts 
of  his  own  time,  the  Varangians  or  Anglo-Saxons  are  not  mentioned.144 

Alexius’bequest  to  his  son  John  brings  us  to  the  twelfth  century.  My  aim  has  been 
to  deal  only  with  the  first  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  emigration  to  Byzantium,  roughly 
speaking  down  to  1100;  if  in  my  exposition  I  have  sometimes  exceeded  the  chrono- 
logical  limits  of  that  period,  I  have  made  but  occasional  references  to  later  sources 
or  later  occurrences.  My  endeavour  has  been  to  introducé  into  the  study  of  our  question 
some  sources  which  previously  had  been  used  little  or  not  at  all. 


Additional  Note. 

This  note  is  but  loosely  connected  with  our  question.  It  deals  with  a  very  late  English 
source,  containing  a  distorted  reflection  of  the  English  immigration  to  Byzantium. 
I  refer  to  the  Chronicon  Adae  de  Usk  A.  D.  1377 — 1421.  Adam  was  a  native 
of  Usk  in  Monmouthshire  and  was  bom  about  1352.  A  doctor  of  laws  of  Oxford  and 
a  clergyman  of  standing,  he  left  England  for  Rome  in  1402  only  to  return  to  his  own 
country  four  years  later,  where  he  died  in  1430.145 

During  Adam’s  stay  in  Rome,  in  1404  on  behalf  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
Manuel  II,  a  solemn  embassy  came  to  the  Pope  to  negotiate  concerning  the  union 
of  the  Churches.  Adam  met  the  Greeks,  spoke  with  them,  and  in  his  chronicle  gives 
a  rather  interesting  account  of  their  conversations.  “From  these  Greeks  I  learned  that 
the  princes  of  Greece  were  fully  descended  from  the  said  Constantine  and  his  three 
uncles,  Trehern,  Llewellyn,  and  Meric,  and  from  thirty  thousand  other  Britons  who 
were  carried  thither  from  Britain  with  him;  and  that  such  men  of  British  race,  in  token 
of  their  blood  and  lordship,  bear  axes  in  the  country,  which  others  do  not.” 14#  No 
doubt  in  this  desperately  distorted  account  the  reference  is  to  the  Varangian  guards; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  this  fantastic  tradition  tracing  to  Constantine 
the  Great  the  British  immigration  came  to  Adam  from  members  of  the  Byzantine 
embassy. 

Another  dubious  detail  given  by  Adam  is  his  mention  of  Constantine’s  three  uncles. 
These  three  names  occur  in  some  other  English  sources.  In  his  History  of  the  Kings 
of  Britannia  GeofFrey  of  Monmouth  (c.  1100 — 1154),  a  Welsh  monkwhose  work 

144)  See  P.  Maas,  Die  Musen  des  Kaisers  Alexios  /.,  in  Byz.  Zeitschrift,  vol.  22  (1913),  pp.  349 — 362; 
the  second  admonition  has  no  end. 

146)  Chronicon  Adae  de  Usk  A.  D.  1377 — 1421,  edited  with  a  translation  and  notes  by  Sir  Edward 
Maunde  Thompson.  Sec.  edition  (London,  1904).  Adam’s  biography  pp.  XI — XXXI,  whence 
the  data  of  Adam’s  life  and  activities  were  taken  for  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  I  (1908). 

146)  A  quibus,  Grecis  et  habui  quod  Grecie  proceres  a  dicto  Constantino  ejusque  tribus  avunculis, 
Trehern,  Leolyn,  et  Mewric  aliisque  triginta  milibus  Britonibus  cum  eo  de  Britania  illuc  advectis, 
omnino  descenderunt;  ac  quod  hujusmodi  Britonum  genus,  sue  nobilitatis  ac  dominacionis  in  signum, 
secures  portant  in  terra,  et  non  alii  (ed.  Thompson,  pp.  96 — 97;  English  version,  p.  272).  I  used  this 
text  in  my  Russian  study  The  Joumey  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Manuel  II  Palaeologus  in  Western  Europe, 
pp.  46 — 47  (pag.  of  an  offprint).  The  study  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  N.  S.  XXXIX  (1912),  pp.  41—78  and  260—304. 
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has  been  variously  estimated,147  writes:  “Constantine  attacked  Rome,  subjugated  it, 
and  obtained  afterwards  power  over  the  whole  world.  He  had  brought  with  him  three 
uncles  of  Helen,  Joelinum  and  Trahern,  and  Marium,  and  promoted  them  to  sena- 
torial  rank.”148  The  obscure  statement  in  this  text  about  tres  avunculos  Helene 
is  explained  by  the  Welsh  text  of  the  Chronicle,  which  in  an  English  version  runs  as 
follows:  “Kystemim  (Constantine)  conquered  Ryfain  (Rome)  from  Maxen  the  Cruel, 
he  and  his  three  uncles,  his  mother’s  brothers,  namely  Llywelyn  and  Trahaem  and 
Mayric” 149  etc.  Thus,  according  to  the  Welsh  text  of  the  Chronicle,  Constantine’s  three 
uncles  were  his  mother’s  brothers.  Then  in  an  old  Welsh  chronicle  attributed  to  a  very 
enigmatic  Welsh  chronicler,  Tysylio,  we  read  the  following  lines:  “Then  Constans 
married  Helen,  called  the  Happy  One,  the  only  daughter  of  Coel,  a  woman  of  incom- 
parable  beauty;  and  he  had  by  her  a  son,  Cystennyn  by  name.  This  Cystennyn,  with 
his  three  uncles,  Llewelyn,  Trahaem,  and  Meurig,  made  war  upon  Rome  and  Maxen 
the  Cruel”150  etc.  All  these  texts  dealing  with  Constantine’s  three  uncles  lead  them 
from  Rome  back  to  England  where  they  fight  against  local  chiefs. 

In  my  Additional  Note  I  have  wished  only  to  call  attention  to  a  passage  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Adam  of  Usk  and  to  a  local  tradition  in  Britain  concerning  Constantius 
Chlorus,  his  wife  Helen,  their  son  Constantine  the  Great,  and,  finally,  Helen’s  three 
brothers. 


A.  Vasiliev. 


Madison,  Wisconsin 


April,  1937. 


U7)  On  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  see  the  introduction  to  the  Historia  Regum  Britanniae  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  by  Acton  Griscom,  together  with  a  literal  translat  ion  of  the  Welsh  manuscript  no.  LXI 
of  Jesus  College,  Oxford  (London  New  York  Toronto,  1929).  Also  F.  A.  Wright  and  T.  A.  Sinclair, 
A  History  of  Later  Latin  Literature  (New  York,  1931),  pp.  223 — 227.  M.  Manitius,  Geschichte  der  latei- 
nischen  Literator  des  Mittelalters,  vol.  III  (München,  1931),  pp.  475 — 481. 

148)  Constantinus  adivit  Romam  subjugavitque  illam  sibi  et  post  modum  monarchiam  tocius  mundi 
optinuit.  Constantinus  duxerat  secum  tres  avunculos  Helene,  ioelinum  videlicet  et  trahern,  necnon 
et  marium,  ipsosque  in  senatorium  ordinem  promouit...  (ed.  Griscom,  p.  340). 

149)  Ibidem,  pp.  339 — 340. 

16°)  I  use  here  a  German  translation  of  Tysylio’s  Welsh  Chronicle,  Gottfried’s  vort  Monmouth  Historia 
Regum  Britanniae  mit.,.  Brut  Tysylio,  altwalsche  Ghronik  in  deutscher  Übersetzung.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  San- Mar  te  (Halle,  1854),  p.  522  (V,  7,  8). 


noAOBybi 


in. 

nPE4'ËAi>i  „noAü  noAOBEyKAro" 

i. 

Bt>  HacTOHiijeH  rAaBi1  nocTapaeMca  HaMiraTb  rpamtubi  noAOBeuKHxi.  KoneBiS  Ha 
BceMT)  npocTpaHCTBi  creneü  otb  BepxoBbeBT,  HpTtima  40  HH30Bi>eB'b  ,4yHaa. 

BeAHHHHy  9Toro  npocTpaHCTBa  coBpeMeHHHKH  npe^CTaBASAH  ce6i  Kpairae  CMyrao. 
Coci^H  noAOBHeBt  —  Pyccnie,  Toraie  roBopa  —  KieBCKie  A-ÈTonitcijti,  xopoino  3HaAH 
noAOBeuKyio  3eMAio  toabko  „mokh  Boatoio  h  ^HÈnpoMi,",2  o  3aBOAXccKHXT>  ace  IIo- 
AOBijaxi.  ohh  HHaero  He  cooÖnjaion.,3  a  rioAOBijeBT.  ^yHaöcKHXt  ynoMHHaion,  toabko 
pa3T>  h  To  bckoab3b.  Koiyia  b  1185  r.,  nocA^  nAiHa  Hropa  HOBropo^'b-ciBepcKaro, 
IIOAOBgBI  nOHIAH  Ha  PyCb,  TO  KieBCKÜl  AiTOnHCeiJ’B  3anHCaAT.  9TO  COÖBnie  BB  TaKHXT, 
BBipaxcemaxT. :  „IIoraHbiH  ace  IIoaobïjh  no6i>4HBT>me  HropA  c  öpaTbeio.  h  B3Araa 
rop^ocTb  BeAHKoy.  h  cbBOKoynHHia  bcb  ra3biKT>  cboh.  HaPoycKoyio  3eMAK> . . .  “4  Bb ^iö- 
CTBHTeAbHOCTH  XCe  pliHb  IHAa  AHUIb  o6t>  a30BCK0-^0HeUKHX'b  IÏOAOBIjaX'b  H  HXT>  XaHaXT. 
rsi  h  KoHaaKi.  Cy^a  no  9thmt>  CB'È^iHiaM'b,  npe4CTaBAeHie  pyccKHXT.  AiTonncijeBT» 
O  „nOAOBeiJKOM’b  nOAi“  OrpaHHHHBaAOCb  AHUIb  npOCTpaHCTBOMT.  Me>K4y  (Z^HinpOMT. 
h  Boatoh.6  /^pyrie  coci^H  ÜOAOBïjeB'b  —  MycyAbMaHe  XaAH^aTa  h  TypKecraHa  3hbah 
npeHMymecTBeHHO  BocTOHHyio,  a3iaTCKyio  aacTb  noAOBeijKOH  3eMAH,  h  „KbiirraKCKOio 
CTenbio"  Ha3HBaAH  ahuib  HbiHiuiHia  Kasaxcxia  (ioiprH3CKia)  crenH,®  xoth  h  CAbimaAH 

J)  1-yio  rAaBy  cm.  bt,  „Seminarium  Kondakovianum“T. VII  (1935);  2-yio  rAaBy  TaMt  ace,  t. VIII  (1936). 

а)  II.C.P.A.IP  (1908),  ct.  455,  1152  r.:  „Tor^a  ace  KIpocAaBHHB  Pocr-HCAaBT,.  ct>  6paTeiOH  cPmhuh. 
h  c  MypoMHH.  noHAoma  er,  TiopreMT,.  a  He  OTpeicoma  eMy.  TaKO  ace  h  IIoaobïjh.  h  ÖnepAioeBe.  h  Tokco- 
6hjjh.  h bca  1  loAOBeyLCKaM  aeMAA.  hto  ace  hxt, Meacn  Boatoio  h /(HÈnpOMt  h  nomoma Ty^a  HaBATHHi...“ 

8)  Pa3T,,  npaBAa,  AÏTonHceyT,  roBopim.  o  tomt>,  KaKT»  McTHCAaBt,  cbiht,  MoHOMaxa  (1125 — 1132), 
„3arHa  IIoaobïjh  3a  /(oht>.  h  3a  BoAroy  3a  Thhkt,  (Hhkt>)“  (II.  C.  P.  A.  II,  ct.  303 — 4, 1140  r.),  ho  H3CAÈ- 
AOBaTeAH  cnpaBeAAHBO  bh Aan,  Bt  stomt,  puTopHnecicoe  iipeyBeAHHeHie,  t.  k.  BpaAT,  ah  pyccicia  Boftcica 
3axOAHAH  Tam,  AaAeKo  (cp.  M.  rpymeBCKift,  Icmopin  Yupamu-Pycu,  II®,  c.  107). 

‘)  n.  G.  P.  A.  II,  ct.  646. 

8)  PyccKiH  AÏTOnucH  ABaacAM  ynoMHHaioTT,  „noAe  noAOBeyLKoe“,  ho  hh  pa3y  He  Aaiort  oötHCHema, 
hto  n0Apa3yMiBaAH  coBpeMeHHHKH  noAt  sthmt,  Ha3BaHieMT>.  Bt,  TponjjKOH  AiTonHCH  (IICPA.  I1, 
c.  218,  1223  r.)  npn  onncamH  6htbh  Ha  KaAidi  roBopirrca  ahuib,  hto  Pyccnie  nepeiuAH  /(Hinpt  „h  no- 
HAorna  Ha  kohcxt,  b  noAe  ÜOAOBeïjbCKoe . . ;  bt.  AaBpeHn>eBCKoii  aït.  (IICPA  I®,  A.  1926,  ct.  432, 
1207  r.)  ynoMHHaeTca,  hto  3a  ropoAOMt  üpoHCKOMT,,  3a  p.  IIpoHeio,  t.  e.  Ha  npaBOMt  öepery  ex  6mao 
yace  noAOBejjicoe  noAe  („CTa  3a  piicoio  c  iioam  IIoAOBeïji>cKaro“). 

б)  Hanp.  Hn3aMH  bt.  HcKaHAept-HaMa,  H34.  Charmoy,  t.  1,  St.  Pet.  1828,  c.  15  h  ca^a.  Cp.  npe^- 
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o  KwnqaKax'b  npunepHOMopba.7  Boxie  umpoicoe  noHHMame  KhimaiccKOH  crenu  — 
„AemTb-H-KtimaKi>“,  ropaa^o  ÖAHHce  cooTBiTCTBOBaBiuee  AiöcTBHTeAbHOMy  pacnpo- 
CTpaHemio  IIoAOBijeBT>,  ynsepAHAOCb  AHmb  nocAi  TaTapcKaro  HamecTBia,  Koryta  xo3ae- 
BaMii  sthxt.  creneft  6hah  yate  MoHroAbi.8  EAHHCTBeHHbiM-b  HCKAio^emeMT.  cpe^n  My- 
cyAbMaHCKHX’b  reorpa^oBT.,  bt>  CMbicAi  öÓAbraaro  3HaHia  noAOBeijKOH  3cmah,  Smat, 
PÏApHCH  (h  m.  6.  OTraacTH  HÖH-b-CaHA-b) .  Ho  H3BicTia  H^pncn  (xaicb  h  IIÖHb-CaHAa) 

CTOAb  CÖHBHHBbI  H  HeHCHbl,  HTO  II0Ab30BaTbCH  HMH,  nOKa  He  nOHBHTCH  OÖCTOHTeAbHarO 
pa3Öopa  9thxt>  coHHHeHiö,  qpe3BbiqaÖHO  Tpy^Ho.  Euje  MeHie,  hémt.  MycyAbMaHe  h  Pyc- 
cide,  3HaAii  o  noAOBeipcoH  TeppuTopin  TpeKH  h  AaTHHHHe.  nepBbie  ynoMHHaAH  bt>  CBonxb 
xpoHHKax-b  o  noAOByaxT>  TOAbKO  Tor^a,  Kor^a  conpHKacaAHCb  ct>  noAOByaMH  Ha  Ay- 
HaöcKOM’b  norpaHHHbH  BH3aHTiH ;  AaraHCKm  ace  3ana4T>  nonra  coBCÈMb  He  3HaAb 
noAOBijeB'b  h  3eMAK>  hxt>  npeAcraBAHA-b  ce6i  r^i-TO  „ultra  Hungariam  et  in  partibus 
Russie“.9  AaTHHCKift  Mipi>  y3HaAT>  o6t»  oöiimpHOCTH  noAOBeyKOH  3cmah  AHHib  nocAi 
3aBoeBamfl  ea  TaTapaMH,  h3t>  oöcTOjrreAbHbix'b  onucamH  nAaHO  KapnmiH  1246  r. 
h  Pyöpyica  1253/5  r.  r.  npaBHAbirfce  ace  Bcixb  npeACTaBAHAT>  ce6i  orpoMHOCTb  noAOBeij- 
koh  3eMAH  apMHHCidli  ijapeBHH'b  TeTyM-B  (raÖTOH'b),  nncaBmiö  bt>  1307  r.  Oht.  öbiab 
nopaacem>  npoCTpaHCTBOMT»  „KoMamn"  h  9to  AaAO  eMy  ocHOBaHie  cHHTaTb  ee  „oahhmb 
H3i>  BeAHHaöuiHXT»  rocyAapcra-b,  cynjecTBOBaBiHHXb  Ha  3eMAi“.10 

Iïoat»  BAiaHieMT»  ApeBHe-pyccKHX'b  AiTonncefl  h  pycexie  HcropmcH,  nonra  He  bhxo- 
AHBiuie  bt.  4aHHOMT>  cAynai  h3t>  xpyra  oTenecTBeHHbixT>  hctoahhkobt.,  CHHTaAH,  hto 
noAOBeuKaa  3eM\H  orparoreHBaAacb  npiraepHOMopcKHMH  crenxMH ;  no9TOMy  npe^lsAOMb 
pacnpocTpaHema  noAOBijeBB  Ha  boctokï;  npe^noAaraAM  to  BoAry,11  to  ^oht>,12  Ha 
craBAeHie  o  3eMAfe  IIoAOBueBi.  y  Paiim4T>  944HHa:  na  3ana4i  oHa  He  npocxnpaAacB  AaAie  Rkk& 
(H.  Eepe3HHb,  Ilepeoe  namcmeie  Monzonoeb  m  Poccito,  7KMHII.  1853,  IX,  c.  235,  np.  29). 

’)  H6HT>-aAb-AnipT>  cmraAi  Aaxce  CyAaKb  noAOBeuKHMi.  ropoAOMt  (B.  TH3eHray3em.,  Cëopn. 
Mam.,  omnoc .  Kb  ucm.  3onomoü  Opdu,  t.  1,  CIIB,  1884,  c.  26).  MaxMe4T>  KamrapcKiö  Ha  CBoeii  Kapri; 
1076  r.  cobcïmt,  He  noMicTHAb  IIoAOBueBT>,  a  ahuh>  HaHeci  „ropbi,  oöirraeMbiH  KbirraaicaMH  h  ry3aMn“, 
KOTopwa  y  Hero  Haxo4>rrca  rAÏxro  okoao  KaBna3a  (Albert  Herrmann,  Die  dlteste  türkische  Weltkarte 
(1076  n.  Chr.),  Imago  Mundi,  Berlin,  1935,  c.  21—28). 

•)  J.  Marquart,  Über  des  Volkstum  der  Komanen,  c.  161. 

•)  Chronica  Albrici  Monachi  Trium  Fontium,  Mon.  Germ.  Scr.  XXIII,  c.  91 1,  no4i>  1221  r. 

10)  Hayton,  La  flor  des  estoires  de  la  terre  d'Orient,  Livr.  1,  chap.  V  bb  Recueil  des  histoirens  des 
Croisades.  Documents  arméniens,  t.  II,  Paris  1906,  p.  124  („Comanie  est  un  des  plus  gram  roiaumes 
qui  soit  en  monde“).  Gp.  nepeB04B  0.  H.  Y cneHCKaro,  06pa3oeame  emopozo  Eojizapcxazo  yflpcmea,  3an. 
H.  HoBopocc.  Yhhb.  t.  27,  04ecca,  1879,  c.  214.  9totb  TeryMi,  t.  Ha3.  MAa4inm,  6liat>  nAeMBHHH- 
komt.  ijapa  PeryMa,  Taicace  ocraBUBinaro  HCTopHMecKÏa  coHHHeHia.  06t>  o6ohxt>  TeTyMaxi.  h  hxt>  Tpy4axt 
cm.  F.  E.  A.  Krause,  Das  Mongolenreich  nach  der  Darstellung  des  Armeniërs  Haithon,  Ostasiatische  Zeit- 
schrift,  Bd.  VIII,  1919/20,  c.  238—267. 

u)  H.  EiAaeBTi,  O  cneepHOMb  óepezrb  Yepnazo Mopn  u  npujiezawmuxb  kb  mm?  cmermxb  do  eodeopeuin  eb  smoMb 
Kpan  MoHzojioeb,  3an.  04eccK.  06hj.  Hct.  h  4peBH.  t.  III,  1853,  c.  12 ;  IIa.  Bypa^KOB-b,  Omimb  mcm- 
doeanin  o  KoMcmaxb  um  üojtoeuaxb,  TaMT,  xce,  t.  X,  1877,  c.  111;  M.  rpymeBCKiö,  Icmopin  yKpdmu-Pycu, 
II»,  1905,  c.  530. 

la)  H.  ApucTOBi.,  O  3eMMb  IIojweeuKoü,  Ü3B.  Hct.-<I>ha.  Oax.  Hhct.  kh.  Be36opo4KO  bt>  Hiacirai, 
K.  1877,  c.  25 ;  B.  T.  AacKopoHCKifi,  Pycade  noxodu  eb  cmenu  eb ydmjibHo-ermeeoe  epeMa,  7K.  M.  H.  IIp.  1907, 
IV,  c.  307;  C.  M.  Cepe40HHHi>,  Mcmopuneacan  zeozpaflin,  Ilrp.  1916,  c.  171 — 2,  npmHaBaa,  hto  IIo- 
AOByu  KoqeBaAH  40  Boath,  ochobhoio  hxt>  TeppHTopieio  CTHTaAi.,  04HaK0,  ahiub  erena  mëmay  Aohom% 
h  yiH-fenpoM-b.  Toro  xce  B3rAH4a  np^epacHBaACX  h  E.  A.  3aropoBCKiö,  OuepK  ucmopuu  ceeepmzo  Ilpu- 
uepHOMopbn,  h.  1,  O4.  1922,  c.  54. 
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3ana^i  >xe  —  ^Hinpi>13  hah  Byrt14 ;  KoneBanie  IToAOBLjeBB  y  ^yHaa  CTaBHAOCb  no4B 
coMnime,15  a  ecAH  h  4onycKaAOCï>,  to  toabko  4ah  caMaro  kohlje  XII  hah  Han.  XIII  b.16 
3a  HCKAio'ieHieM’B  0.  H.  YcneHCKaro,17  naAnnie  IIoAOByeBB  y  ^yHaa  npH3HaBaAOCB 
ahhib  HepyccKHMH  y'ieHBiMH !  ^Bap^ameMB,18  PëCAepoMT>,19  MyTa^qieBBiM-B.20 
Hto  ace  KacaeTCH  boctohhoö  rpaHHijBi  IIoAOBijeBB,  to  toabko  4LHP$ami>  h  YcneH- 
CKift  HCKaAH  eë  b  A3XH,  bt>  rAyÖHHi  TypKecraHCKHXB  creneö.21 


II. 

Bi  ^iöcTBHTeABHOCTH  noAOBeyKoe  noAe  yxoAHAo  Ha  boctokb  40  npe^ropiit  Tbhb- 
IIIaHa  h  AATaa  h  03epa  EaAxama,  To-ecTB  40  ecTecTBeHHBixT»  npe4l>AOBT>  cTeneft.  „IIo- 
AOBeijKafl  3eMAH  npocrapaeTCH  Ha  boctokt.  40  Xope3MÏHCKaro  rocy4apcTBa  h  nacTBio 
40  Eoabhioh  IIycTBiHH“  (no4rB  KOTopoft  Ha4o  no4pa3yMfeaTB  cpe4He-a3iaTCKia  CTenn) 
—  cooÖjjjaen.  apMHHCKiö  uapeBHHT.  TeTyM-B.22  LJapeBHHi.  coBepmeHHo  npaBHABHO  onpe- 
4iAHA,B  noAoaceme  noAOBeijKoft  3cmah:  MycyABMaHCKie  nncaTeAK  no4TBepac4aiorB, 
hto  IIoaobxjbi  Ha  boctokI»,  4McTBHTeABHO,  4ocTHraAH  Tenema  pilCB  CMpt-^aptH,  Ta- 
Aaca,  Hy  h  BepxoBBeBt  HpTBima,  conpoKacancB  y  CBip-B-^apBH  cb  BAa4feiHMH  Xope3Ma. 
Kax-B  mbi  3HaeMT>  H3B  npe4Bi4yujeS  rAaBBi,23  IToaobijbi  kb  TpH4UaTBiMB  ro4aMB  XI-ro 
ct.  3aHHAH  Bei  cpeAHe-a3iaTCKifl  cremi  40  MycyABMaHCKaro  norpamniBfl.  3aI;cb  ohh 
y4epacaAHCB  40  MOHroABCKaro  HamecTBifl  h  4aace  nepeacHAH  ero,  ocTaBaacB  Ha  tïjx’b  ace 
wrfecTaxB  no4B  bahctbio  MoHroAOBB.  Yace  bb  kohijI»  X  b.  MyKa44ecn  cooörgaerB 
o  KoaeBamH  rioAOBueBB  (Tor4a  erge  h3b-ècthbixb  no4B  hmchcmb  KnMaKOBB)  y  r.  Gay- 

“)  EypaHKOBb,  y.  c.  111  h  oco6.  c.  125 — 6;  rpymeBCJcifi,  y.  c.  II,  c.  530;  AacKopoHCKift, 
y.  c.  c.  298 ;  CepeAOHHHi»,  y.  c.  c.  171 — 2.  O  CAyHaÜHOMB xapaKTepi  KoneBama IIoAOByeBb  Ha  npaBOMb 
6epery  /brfenpa,  npa  ochobhomb  KoneBamH  Ha  aIsbomb  öepery  cm.  erge  y  B.  HoBHyicaro,  flamte  Jlyico- 
Mop’x,  3an.  Ict.-Oha.  Bi#.  BceyKp.  Ak.  HayK,  kh.  XXIV,  Y  KhïbI,  1929,  c.  45. 

“)  ApHCTOBB,  y.  c.  c.  25;  EiAaeBB,  y.  c.  c.  13,  xoth  h  rosopHTB,  hto  üoaobum  „npOABHHyAHCb 
noHTH  Kb  IIpyTy“,  ho  Ha  c.  22  AÈAaeTb  bmboab,  hto  „menu  Ha  3anaflb  otb  ^Hinpa  erge  He  Sbiah  3aHanj 
IIoAOByaMH“.  3aHHTie  ^HinpoBCKaro  npaBoSepewba  Bi AaeBb  othochtb  ahuh.  ko  BTop.  noA.  XII  b., 
BnponeMb,  AOKaaaTeAbCTBa,  npHBOAHMbia  hmb  Bb  aaujirry  stoto  MHferia,  KpaÖHe  HamtHbi  (c.  31 — 2). 

ls)  EypanicoBb,  y.  c.  c.  125 — 6,  TpynieBCKiö,  y.  c.  c.  530;  3aropoBCKiü,  xotx  h  npH3Haen>, 
hto  IIoAOByM  ,,OKa3biBaioTca  (cb  XI  b.)  hoahmmh  xceaeBaMH  crenefi  otb  Boath  h  ao  /S,yaax“,  oahbko 
oroBapHBaeTca,  hto  „TAaBHbiMb  cocpe^OTOnieMB  hxb  kohcbiS  HBAaAHCb  CTenn  Mexuty  ^ohomb  h  AHin- 

poMb“  (y.  c.  c.  54). 

“)  ApncTOBb,  y.  c.  c.  25,  AacKopoHCKiii  y.  c.  IV,  c.  299,  CepeAOHHHB,  y.  c.  c.  171 — 2.  Taicwe 
orpaHHHHBaAb  KoneBba  IIoAOByeBb  AHinpoBCKHMb  h  AOHeyKO-flOHCKHMb  pafiHaMH  h  O.  Blau,  Ueber 
Volksthum  und  Sprache  der  Kumanen,  ZDMG,  XXIX,  1875,  c.  558 — 9. 

17)  YcneHCKiit,  06pas.  emop.  êojii.  uapcmea,  c.  208 — 9,  211. 

ls)  GyArfds  Istvdn,  A  Jdsz-Kénok  Története,  II,  1873,  c.  211. 

l“)  R.  Roesler,  Romdnische  Studiën,  Leipz.  1871,  c.  334. 

J0)  P.  Mutafóiev,  Bulgares  et  Roumains  dans  Vhistoire  des  Pays  Danubiens,  Sofia,  1932,  p.  221;  ero 
we,  Ilpoucxodzmz  na  Acjweeuu,  MaiceflOHCKH  IIperAe^b,  I,  4,  1928,  c.  13 — 14  ota.  ott. 

“)  Gydrfis  IstvAn,  y.  c.  c.  211;  YcneHCicili,  y.  c.  c.  214 — 5. 

22)  Hayton,  ibid.,  c.  124 — 5:  „Geste  terre  de  Comainie  marche  devers  oriënt  au  roiaume  de  Gorasme, 
e  en  partie  k  un  grat  desert...“;  cp.  y  YcneHCKaro,  y.  c.  c.  214 — 5. 

2a)  Seminarium  Kondakovianum,  VIII,  c.  177 — 8  (c.  35 — 6  ota.  ormcKa). 
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fl.  A.  PACOBCKlH 


paHa  Ha  Cup-b-^apbi  (Bbiiue  iïpKeH^a)24 ;  b-b  cep.  XII  b.  Ha  rpaHHai  ct.  Xope3MOMT> 
y  ÜOAOByeB'b  6mat>  ropoA-b  CbiraaKT»  Ha  Gup-b-^apbi,  lOHarfce  ,4>KeHAa25 ;  ^acTb  IIoaob- 

yCBT>  ÖblAa  BB  nOAHTH^eCKOfi  3aBHCHMOCTH  OTb  XOpe3MHiaxOB-b26  ;  npH  HXT>  ABOpL,  BCAi^- 
CTBie  öpaxa  oahoto  h3T>  maxoB-b  ct>  noAOBerpcoft  khhhchoh  nAeMeim  KaHTAbi  bt>  koh^j-è  XII  b., 
JKHAO  ÖOAblUOe  KOAH^ieCTBO  ÜOAOBQCBlt  H3"b  nACMeHH  KaHrAOBT.;27  HO  4aA^e  OTb  Xope3Ma, 
b-b  oÖAacra  p.  TaAacb,  IIoAOBUbi  6hah  yace  He3aBHCHMM  orb  bahcth  xope3MinaxoB-b.28 
Ecah  BipHO  npe4noAoaceme  EapTOAb4a  o  tomt>,  ^to  bt,  xcHTeAax-b  cTpaHbi  Capii, 
ynoMHHaeMoii  y  Ay<f>n,  Ha^o  BHAfcrb  ÏIoAOBaeBT.,  to  h3t>  SToro  6m  CAi^OBaAO,  hto 
bt.  XI  b.  IIoAOBUbi  6hah  h  Ha  p.  Hy,  AOKaAH3yen>  »Ty  cTpaHy  EapTOAbA-b.29 

„IIoAe  noAOBe?|Koe' *  npocTHpaAocb  h  AaAie  Ha  cfeepT.  h  ciBepo-BOCTOKb,  t.  e.  bt,  rfc 
oÖAacTH,  KOTOpbiH  6biAH  MicTOMi.  4peBHifiiHaro  oÖHTaHia  ÜOAOBïjeB-b  —  Tor4a  euje 
CAbramnx'b  n04i>  hmchcmt.  KnMaKOB-b  —  h  rA-fc  ohh  ocTaBaAHCb  3aTÈMT>  bo  Bei  nocAi- 
Ayionjie  Biica  CBoeft  Hcropm.  Taia»,  Hanp.,  H3BicTHo,  hto  xope3Minax-b  MyxaMMe4b 
okoao  1215/16  r.  npeAnpHHHAT.  noxoAi»  npoTHBb  üoAOB^jeB'b  Ha  cfeBepi.,  bt.  Kasaxcxia 
crerai30;  rAi-TO  Ha  ciBepo-BOcroicfe  on.  TypicecraHa,  CAiAOBaTeAbHo,  bt.  rfx-b  ace  Ka- 
3axcKnxT>  crenxx-b,  öbiAa  y  II o AOByeBi.  oÖAacTb  lOryp-b,  TA-fc  Gyöyraft  pa3ÖHA-b  Mepicn- 
TOB-b,  ÖixcaBuiHx-b  on  MoHroAOBi.  kt.  IIoAOByaM-b.31  Bt.  aeHTpi  bthxt.  creneü,  6ah3t. 
03.  ?4eHrH3'b,  B-b  ÖbIBUI.  AkMOAIIHCKOH  OÖAacTH,  COXpaHHAHCb  40  CHXT.  nopi.  Ha3Bama 
piaKH  Kbimaia.  h  03epa  Kbnraaia».32  Ha  boctohhoö  oKpamrf.  noAOBejjicaro  Mipa, 
bt.  CTenjDCb  Mexc4y  03.  Hccbncb-KyAb  h  cpe4HHMrb  TenemeM-b  HpTbima,  jkhah  KaHrAbi, 
nAeMH  noAOBöeB-b.33  HpTbiiirb  öbiAi.  npeAiAOM-b  noAOBesKoro  Mipa  Ha  boctokI,  t.  k. 
4aAbme  yxce  jkhao  MOHroAbCKoe  nAeMH  HaÖMaHOBT..34 

CfeepHaa  rpaHiiya  noAOBeijKaro  noAH  öbuva,  oxcbhaho,  Ta  xce,  hto  h  bt>  anoxy  Kh- 
MaKOB-b,  —  9to  rpaHHga  AicocTenn  no  56 — 57  napaAAeAHM-b,  3a  KOTopoü,  bt>  A-fccax-b, 

“)  TaMi,  ace,  c.  177  h  np.  64.  Cp.  enje  Marquart,  Über  d.  Volkstam  d.  Komanen,  c.  140. 

“)  Hhhï  CyHaKB-KypraHT.  hah  CyHaKB-ATa,  bb  10  BepcraxB  Ha  cèb.  otb  acex.  4op.  crainjiH  TioMeHB- 
AptncB,  cm.  B.  BapTOAbAT.,  Typicecmam  eb  snoxy  MoozojibCKozo  umuecmein,  II,  c.  180 — 1,  351 ;  A.  K).  Hxy- 
SoBCKHït,  Pa3eajwHU  Cbunatca  ( Cyauim ),  Cooöujerma  TAHMK,  II,  A.  1929,  c.  123 — 159. 

2')  B.  EapTOABfl-B,  y.  c.  II,  c.  365 — 8. 

2?)  B.  EapTOABAi.,  0  xpucmiancmeib  eb  Typaecmam  eb  do-MOHZoxbCKiü  nepiodb,  3BOHPAO,  VIII,  1894, 
c.  27  h  np.  2;  J.  Marquart,  h.  c.  c.  167 — 8.  Cm.  enje  Shems-ed-Din . . .  Dimashqui,  ed.  A.  Mehren, 
Martod  de  la  Cosmographie  du  Moyen  Age,  Cop.  1874,  c.  382  h  bb  nepcBCvd;  Marquart,  u.  c.  c.  157. 

*8)  B.  EapTOABAB,  TypKecmoHb  eb  snoxy  mom.  mui.,  II,  c.  365 — 6. 

i#)  Cm.  ta.  II,  Seminarium  Kondakovianum,  VIII,  c.  177  h  np.  66 — 68  (c.  35  ota.  onrucKa). 

”)  B.  EapT0AB4B,  TyprcecmoKb  eb  snoxy  mom.  mui.,  II,  c.  396 — 7. 

sl)  TaMB  ace,  II,  396 — 8;  Marquart,  q.  c.  c.  119,  134 — 7;  W.  Barthold,  12  Vorlesungen  über  die 
Geschichte  der  Turken  Mittelasiens,  Berlin  1935,  c.  153. 

**)  ATAacB  AnaTCKoft  PocciH,  hs 4.  üepeceAeHq.  Ynp.  Ta.  Ynp.  3eMAeycTp.  h  3eMAe4isA.,  CIIE, 
1914,  Kapia  34  (b-b  TpaHCKpanom  „KmaKi11).  H.  A.  ApHCTOB-B,  3aMmmKU  06b  sirntmemoMb  cocmaen 
rmpKCKUXb  ruteMCHb  u  mpodnocmeu,  7KnBaa  GrapHHa,  1896  r.,  b.  III — IV,  c.  368,  np.  3,  coMHiBaAca 
b-b  4pesH0CTH  9THXB  Ha3BaHift,  CTHTa»,  OHeBH4Ho,  ITO  ohh  nouiAH  OTB  po4a  Kbin^aKB  Cpe4Heö  Op4BI 
KHprH3B-Ka3aKOBB,  KoieBaBmaro  bb  sthxb  MkcTaxB  bb  nocA'È4Hie  BpeMa.  04HaKO  btotb  po4B  KbnraaK-b 
—  noTOMKH  IIoAOBijeBB  XI — XIII  B.,  h  npeSbiBaHie  ero  bb  Ka3axcKHXB  CTenaxB,  B-fepoaTHO,  bocxo4Htb 
ko  BpeMeHH  rocno4CTBa  34ic&  ÜOAOBueBB. 

“)  O  Kam-AaxB  h  3aHHMaeM0fi  hmh  Teppirropm  cm.  ta.  II,  c.  162 — 3,  np.  13. 

“)  W.  Barthold,  12  Vorlesungen,  c.  121,  151.  Cp.  T.  E.  rpyM-rpacHMaÖAO,  3anaduan  Momojiuh 
u  yptmxaücKuü  icpaü,  II,  A.  1926,  c.  411,  np.  3. 
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Ha^HHaAca  hhoh  aramecKiH  Mipt  —  yrpo-$HHCidö,  bt.  qacraocTH,  öamKHpcidü.  IX\aHO 
KapnnHH  cooönjaert,  *ito  „ct>  ciiBepa  kb  KoMaHin,  Henocpe^CTBeHHo  3a  Pycciefi, 
MopABHHaMH  h  BHAepaMH,  TO-ecTb  BeAHKoli  EyArapieö,  npHAeraroTB  BacKapTH 
(EauiKupbi),  TO-ecTb  BeAmcaa  BeHrpia”.36 

Bce  no  toh  ace  AicocTenHoü  ahhüi,  rpamiija  noAOBeuKHX'b  BAa^feift,  hah  Ha  3ana4T>, 
nepeBaAHBaAa  aepe3B  YpaAB  h,  06x04a  cb  iora  AicncTyio  oÖAacrb  Teaenia  p.  BI>aoü, 
Bbixo^HAa  kb  HHacHeMy,  cTenHOMy  TeaeHiio  KaMbi.  Bb  npe^bi^ynjefi  rAaBi  HaMH  yace 
npHBO^HAHCb  apaöcKia  CBHfliTeAbCTBa  HcTaxpn  h  AAb-EeKpn  o  KO^eBamH  IIoAOBijeBB 
bb  X — XI  bb.  y  HHxcHeft  KaMbi.36  Cio^a  ace,  bI>pohtho,  bo  BpeMa  a'Èthhxb  KoaeBÜi,  40- 
X04HAH  ÜOAOBIJbl  H  BB  XII  H  XIII  B^KaXB.  Bb  40Ka3aTCAbCTB0  aToro  npnBe4eMB  4Ba 
CBH4iTeAbCTBa:  apaöacoe  h  pyccKoe.  ApaöcKÜi  nyTemecTBeHHHKB  A6y-aAb-AH4aAy3H 
aAb-rapHaTH,  nocÈTHBimft  bb  20 — 30-xb  r.  r.  XII  b.  BeAHKie  EoArapbi,  nninen,  o  ro- 
po4i  BoArapi  CA^yionjee :  „ohb  ropo4B,  BbiCTpoeHHbift  H3B  cocnoBaro  4epeBa,  a  crfsHa 
ero  H3B  4y6oBaro  4epeBa ;  BOKpyrB  Hero  (acHByrb)  TypeuKia  nAeMeHa,  He  cocanTaTb 
hxb.“37  HnKaKoe  4pyroe  Typeipcoe  iiAeMa,  KpoMi  IIoAOBaeBB,  bb  sto  BpeMa  34'fccb 
KoaeBaTb  He  MorAO.  9to  no4TBepac4aeTca  4pyrHMB  HcroaHHKOMB  —  pyccKOÖ  Afrro- 
nHCbio.  II04B  1184  r.  cy34aAbCKaa  AiTonncb  cooÖHjaen.,  hto  BAa4HMipcKÏö  KHX3b 
BceB0A04B  ÏOpbeBHTb  BMicrfe  CB  MypOMCKHMH  H  pa3aHCKHMH  KHa3baMH  npe4npHHaAB 
öoAbiHofi  noxo4B  Ha  BoArapcKyio  3eMAio.  Pyccicie  nAbiAH  Boatoio  40  ycTba  KaMH,  14!, 
Bbica4HAHCb  h  noiUAH  kb  „BeAHKOMy  ropo4y“,  t.  e.  BioAapy,  CToaBiueMy  Ha  Mhaomb 
HepeMinaHi.  34icb,  He  40x04a  HepeMinaHa,  Pyccicie  HeoacH4aHHo  BcrpiraMicb  cb  IIo- 
AOBijaMH  (IIoAOBUbi  „Emakobc"),  KOTopbie  Taicace  npHiiiAH  „BoeBaTb  BoArapB**.38 

“)  I.  Ae  E[AaHO  KapnHHH,  nep.  A.  MaACHHa,  CIIB.  1911,  c.  50. 

s“)  Seminarium  Kondakovianum,  VIII,  c.  167  (c.  25  ota.  o-rmcKa). 

*7)  A.  HKydoBCKHÜ,  OeodaJibHoe  oóyjpcmeo  Cpedneü  Asm  u  eeo  mopeoesin  c  Bocmomoü  Eeponoü  e  X—XVee., 
MaTep.  no  hct.  Y36eK.  TaAatHK.  n  TypKMeHCK.  CCP,  a.  1,  A.  1933,  c.  29  co  cchakoü  Ha  H3Aame  Aai>- 
FapHaTH  G.  Ferraud,  Paris,  apaScK.  TeKcrb  c.  236 — 7;  cp.  erapuii  nepeBOAb  y  A-  B.  XBOAtcoHa, 
Msencmin  o  Xeuapaxb...  H6m-flacma,  CIIB,  1869,  c.  86 — 87. 

ss)  n.  C.  P.  A.  I,  CT.  389:  „H^e  kh-mb  Bccboaoat»  Ha  EoArapu . . .  (cAiflyerb  nepenem.  ocTaAbHhixb 
KHa3efi,  y^racTBOBaBumxT.  Bb  noxo^i)  11  npnae  b  3cmaio  BoArapbCKyio.  h  BbiciAb  Ha  6epen>  nomae 
k  BeAHKOMy  ropoay.  h  CTa  y  TyxHHHa  ropoAKa.  h  nepecrOABb  Ty  i  ahh.  noHAe  Ha  TperaH  achb  k  BeAH¬ 
KOMy  ropoAy.  CTopoaceMb  HanepeAb  k3A^HjHMT».  ottoa-6  ace  BÈA03epcKbiH  noAKb  otp^ah  kt.  AOAbiaMb. 
a  BOieBOAbCTBO  flü  0OMÈ  Aa3KOBHHio.  nomeAimo  ace  kha3k>  b  noAe.  oy3pkma  HamH  cTopoaceBe  noAKb 
b  noAH.  h  MH^xy  BoArapbCKMH  nOAKb.  h  npnkxama  e  Myaci  hc  noAKy  toto.  h  oyAapmiia  ieAOMb  nepe^b 
KHMeMT.  BceBOAOAOMb.  h  CKa3aina  i6My  piab.  KAaHAioTca  KHaace  IIoaobijh  Smakobc.  npHiHAH  i«cbMbi 
co  KHA3eMi>  BoArapbCKbiMT.  Boieaan.  BoArap-b.  KHA3b  ace  BceBOAOAb  3AyMaBb  c  6paTbeio  cboeio  h  c  Apy- 
aCHHOK).  BOAH  HXb  B  pOTy  B  nOAOBbHbCKyiO.  nOHMa  HXT.  nOHAe  K  BeAHKOMy  rOpOAy.  H  npHAe  KHA3b 
k  ropoAy.  h  nepemeAb  HepeMHcairb.  bt>  i  Ae Hb  Hap^AH  noAKM  a  caMb  noia  AyMara  c  ApyacHHOK>.“ 
Kb  coacaA-ÈHbo,  H-ferb  yAOBAexBopHreAbHaro  KOMMeHTapia  Kb  3TOMy  MÊcry  AiTonncn,  KaKb  Hirb,  Bb 
cynjHOCTH,  h  paöoTH  no  HCTopin  PocTOBo-Cy3AaAbCKaro  KHaacecTBa.  KHnra  A-  A.  KopcaKOBa, 
Mepa  u  PocmoecKoe  mnmecmeo,  Ka3aHb,  1872,  ycTap-ÈAa  h  aBTopb  ea  He  ocraHaBAHBaeTca  Ha  pa36opk 
H3BkcriH  o  noxoAÏ  1184  r.  —  „BeAHKÜi  ropoAb“,  t.  e.  EioAapb,  Ha  MaAOMb  MepeMuiaHk,  Bb  70  b.  Ha 
BOCTOKb  ons  CTOAHybi  EoArapb  —  rop.  BoArapa  (pyccK.  ,,BpaxHMOBb“) ;  TyxHHHb  —  y  yciba  KaMbi 
(cp.  T.  IlepeTHTKOBHHb,  IIoeoiiMcbe  «b  XV u  XVI sibKOXb,  M.  1877,  c.  76 — 7,  II.  FoAyöoBCKiii,  Eojizapvi 
u  Xasapu  —  eocmomme  cocmbu  Pycu  npu  ce.  BjiaduMipm,  KieBCK.  Grap.  1887,  Ns  7,  c.  33).  MaA.  HepeMiiiaHb 
BnaAaeTb  Bb  Eoamh.  HepeMiuaHb,  Afewli  npHTOKb  Boath.  KapaM3HHb,  Mem.  roe.  Pocc.,  t.  III,  ta.  3, 
np.  63  oihhSotho  npeAnoAaraAb,  ito  PyccKie  nouxAH  no  npaaoMy  6epery  Boath,  noneMy  h  xoriAbBb 
M.  HepeMmaHk  bhaFtb  hmh.  MaA.  IJbiBHAb,  npeacAe,  6yATO  6m,  Ha3bmaBmyioca  HepeMmanoMb.  Ho  IJuBHAb 
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XapaKTepHO,  *ito  rioAOBijbi,  BCTpiTHBinieca  kha3io  BceBOAOAy  BAa^HMipCKOMy  6mah 
„EMHKOBe“,  T.-e.  npHHa^AeacaAH  Kt  nAeMeHH  Emckb,  H3BiciHOMy  HaMt  H3t  apaöcKHxt 

HCTO^HHKOBt  IX - X  BB.,  KaKt  OflHO  H3t  4ByXt  OCHOBHMXt  IIAeMeHt  noAOBeijKaro  Ha- 

pofla,  yKHBiuaro  Bt  cÈBepHLixt  npe^iAaxt  hmh.  Ka3axcKHxt  (cpe^He-asiaTCKHxt)  cre- 
neü  h  yace  Tor^a  nepeKoqeBbraaBiHHXt  Ha  a^to  3a  YpaAt,  Kt  HH30BbHMt  KaMM.39  Hto 
EmCKH  H  Bt  XI  B.  JKHAH  BCe  Ha  TÊXt  XCe  M^CTaXt  MOXCHO  3aKAK>HHTb  H3t  nepeqHH  Ty- 
peijKHXt  nAeMeHt  y  MaxMy^a  KamrapcKaro,  KOTopsra  noMinjaert  EMeKOBt  pa^OMt 
ct  EaiuKHpaMH,  H3AasHa  jKHBiimxt  Bt  IIpHypaAbH.40  IIpocAixcHBas  TaKHMt  o6pa30Mt 
HenpepbiBHocTb  npeöbiBamx  EMeKOBt  Bt  IIpHypaAbH  Bt  IX — XI  bb.,  mm  h  Bt  aIjto- 
nncHbixt  EMsocaxt  1184  r.  aoajkhm  npH3HaTb  He  npH^oHCKHxt  hah  npHBOAxccKHxt 
üoAOBijeBt,  Ha  a1>to  OTKOHeBbiBasmHxt  Ha  cfeept,  Kt  KaM-fc,  ho  IIoAOBueBt  ypaAbCKO- 
cpe^HeasiaTCKHxt,  noTOMKOBt  EMeKOBt  IX — XI  ct.,  nofloÖHO  CBOHMt  npeAKaMt  co- 
BepmaBHiHxt  peryAapHbie  nepeKoqeBKH  Ha  AiTOBHHja  H3t  epe^He-aaiaTCKHxt  cTeneH  Bt 
npHKaMCKia.41  HTaKt,  Bt  cÈBepHOH  h  boctohhoü  qacra  noAOBeijKaro  Mipa  Mexc^y  KaMOH 
h  TypKecTaHOMt  ycAOBia  KoaeBaHia  ocTaBaAHCb  HeH3MÉHHbiMH  Ha  BceMt  npoTaxceHÏH 
IX— XIII  BiKOBt.43 

üaMflTb  o  KoaeBamH  IIoAOBijeBt  Bt  A^THee  BpeMa  r^i-To  y  YpaAa  coxpaHHAacb 
h  y  apaöcKaro  nncaTeAa  XIV  b.  Oa^At-AAAaxt-aAt-OMapn,  KOTopbiö  cooönjaeTt,  qTO 
„xaHbi  KnnqaKa  (t.  e.  TaTapbi  XIV  b.)  npoBO^aTt  3HMy  Bt  Gapat;  AforoBHiga  xte  nxt, 
KaKt  HiKor^a  h  AlsTOBHHja  «apen  TypaHa,  HaxoAHTCa  Bt  oÖAacTH  YpaAtcKHxt 
ropt”.43  ÜOBH^HMOMy,  no#b  yapaMH  TypaHa  3a4cb  Ha^o  pa3yMlrct  noAOBeyKHXt 
XaHOBt.44 

Teqeme  Boath  otb  HH30BbeBt  KaMM  ,40  ^peBHaro  ropo^a  YKeKa  (okoao  hmh.  Capa- 
TOBa)  ÖbiAO  Bt  pyxaxt  BoArapCKaro  KaraHaTa.  YKeKt,  Haxo^HBmiöcK  Ha  npaBOMt  Gepery 
Boath  h  H3BicTHM0  CBOHMt  pacijBiTOMt  Bt  XIV  b.,  cym;ecTBOBaAt,  BiposrrHO,  eixje  h  40 
TaTapt  h  6biAt  KpaüHHMt  xoxcHbiMt  ropo^oMt  EoArapt.45  Hnxce  ero  HaqnHaAOCb  noAO- 

Bna^aen.  bt.  BoAiy  mhoto  Bbirne  yen.»  KaMM,  h,  CAi^ya  baoab  est  reneHut,  Pyccnie  nonaAH  6m  kt,  HepeMK- 
caMT>,  a  HeKtBoArapaMb.  KapaM3HHbH  BeAHidft  ropoAt  npHHHMaAb  3a  EoArapi.-EpjixHMOB'b  h  kcmai 
nosTOMy  ero  Ha  Miert  hmh.  r.  LjHBHAbcica.  Cm.  enje  4.  HAOBaftcKiö,  Mcmopia  Pocciu,  II,  c.  226 — 7 
h  np.  31,  KOTOpbiü  Taicace  OTpHjjaA-b  bo3mohchoct6  BMcaAKH  PyccKHx-B  y  yen.*  yiBKH  (IJhbhah). 

88)  O  EMeKax-i  cm.  II-k>  rAaBy,  c.  161 — 2. 

40)  „Der  den  Rhomaern  nachste  Stamm  sind  die  Pacanag,  dann  Qjfcaq,  dann  Guz,  dann  Jamak, 
Baiyirt,  Basmil,  Qai,  Jabagu,  Tatar,  Q,irqjz . . .“  (C.  Br ockelmann,  Mahmud  al-KaSghan  über  die  Spracken 
und  die  Stamme  der  Türken  im  11.  Jahrh.,  Körösi  Csoma-Archivum,  I,  1,  1921,  c.  36.)  Cp.  KapTy  Max- 
My^a,  rrt  EannoipM  noMiujeHM  Mexc^y  EoArapaMH  h  HpTtimeMT.  (A.  Herrmann,  Die  alteste  türkische 
Weltkarte). 

41)  Hto  IIoaoböh  Emxkobm  1 184  r.  He  6hah  cb  npaBaro  6epera  Boath  cTOTaAt  h  H.  H.  Cmhphobi, 
Mopdea,  KaaaHb,  1895,  c.  61 — 2. 

42)  Bi.  Han.  XIII  b.  Emckh  (BipoxTHo  ahhib  nacTb)  6mah  „nepecaxceHH"  xope3MmaxaMH  h3t>  cpeAHe- 
a3iaTCKHx-b  CTenefl  bt,  Xope3Mt,  cm.  Marquart,  a.  c.  c.  157,  170 — 1. 

43)  Tam.  Tmraerb  Marquart,  Über  d.  Volkstuin  d.  Komanen,  c.  138  co  ccmakoö  Ha  Q,uatremère, 
Notices  et  extrais  des  Manuscrits  du  Roi,  t.  XIII,  1838,  p.  291;  cp.  HkcKOAbKO  HHoe  HTeme  B.  TH3eH- 
ray3eHa,  C6opn.  Mam.,  omnoc.  Kb  ucm.  3onomoü  Opdbi,  c.  243  h bt>  4onoAHeHiax'b  h  nonpaBKax-b,  c.  548. 

**)  J.  Marquart,  «.  c.  c.  138. 

“)  W.  Barthold,  Bulghar,  Enz.  d.  Islam,  I,  c.  823.  O  ApeBHOcra  YxeKa  cm.  ocTaBinyiocx  mhê  He- 
AOCTynHOÜKHHiy  kh.  A.  A.  ToAHUMHa  h  C.  C.  KpaCHOAySpOBCKaro,  yKem,  Cap.  1891  HH3BiTCHyio 
3hhè  no  3aMiTKi  Bb  3BOHPAO  VI,  1891,  c.  341 — 3;  cp.  Taicxce  Cmhphobi,  Mopdea,  c.  34 — 5. 


lOJIOBUbl 
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BeijKoe  noAe:  Ha  aèbomb  öepeiy  Boa™,  y  r.  IIoKpoBCKa  apxeoAorareecKia  pacKonKH 
oÖHapyxcHBaion.  KoneBHHHecKifl  ctohhkh,  othochmbih  kb  IIoAOBijaMB46 ;  Ha  npaBOMB 
öepery  BoAra,  no  Tenemio  p.  AaTpBiKa  (npirroKB  KapaMBima,  Bna^aromm  bb  Me^Bi- 
4Hay) ,  hckohh  jkhah  Ko^eBHHKH :  KOHeBHHHecKia  norpeöemH  cKiieo-capMaTCKOH  nopBi 
HaXO^HAHCb  3^icB  OKOAO  C.  EOABIIIOH  ^MHTpOBKH.47 

II0406H0  TOMy,  kbkb  bb  X  b.  TopKH  h  rieneHirH  conpnKacaAHCB  cb  k»khoh  h  ioro- 
bocto'ihoë  rpaHHïjeft  EoArapcKaro  KaraHaTa,  TaKB  bb  XI — XIII  bb.  CMiHHBiiiie  hxb 
IIOAOBIJBI  CT3AH  COci^HMH  EOATapB  Ha  Cpe4Hefi  BoArfc.  06b  8TOMB  TOBOpHTB  H  ÜAaHO 
KapnHHH  h  pyccKia  A^Tonncn ;  nocAi^Hia  cooönjaioTB  HaMB  o  CTOAKHOBemHXB,  KOTopBia 
npoHCxo^HAH  Mexviy  IIoAOBgaMH  h  EoArapaMH  bb  XII  b.48 


III. 

OcoSeHHO  Tpy^HO  onpe^iiAHTB  ciBepHBie  npe^iABr  noAOBeipcHXB  KOveBiïi  Ha  3ana4B 
OTB  BoaTH,  T.  K.  IIOAOBIJBI,  nO^OÖHO  BCÈMB  KOHeBHHKaMB,  eCAH  HMB  ÖAarOnpiaTCTBOBaAH 
reorpa^naecKia  ycAOBia,  rAyöoKO  bkahhhahcb  bb  oÖAacrH  cb  ocè^abimb  HacexemeMB  — 
bb  ^aHHOMB  CAyaai  pyccKHMB  h  <|>hhckhmb;  npn  pa3pixceHHOCTH  9Toro  HaceAemfl, 
KoneBHHKH  6e3B  Tpy4a  npoHHKaAH  4axce  MHoro  cfeepHie  KpaftmixB  iojkhbixb  nyHKTOBB 
Ohhhobb  h  PycH. 

Hkre>  coMHima,  hto  Ha  pa3aHCKoö  OKpaüHi  pyccidfl  nocexemH  bb  XII  b.  npocra- 
paAiicB  TiaxeKO  bhh3b  no  ,4oHy,  40  yciBH  BopoHexca,  hmIbi  3a  coöoro  Taide  ohaotbi, 
KaKB  ropo^a  ExegB  h  BopoHexcB.49  CyigecTBOBaHie  sthxb  Kpinocreft  43AO  ocHOBame  H3- 
CAi^oBaTeASMB  cwraTB,  hto  Pa3aHacoe  KHaacecTBO  npocTHpaAocB  Ha  ion.  40  hh30bbcbb 
BopoHexca  h  4axce  Xonpa.50  Ho  Taicxce  6e3cnopHo,  hto  Hoaobijbi  npoHHKaAH  mhoto 

46)  II.  Pbikob,  Pe3yjibmamu  apxeonozwiecKux  uccjwdoeamü  e  IloKpoecKOM  u  XeammacoM  yad.  Capamoeac. 
zy6.,  e  1922  e.  Tpy^w  OSnj.  hct.  apx.  h  sraorp.  npn  CapaTOBCK.  Yhhb.  b.  34,  h.  1,  Cap.  1923,  c.  13. 
3AÈcb  ace  Haxo4arca  h  TaTapcicia  norpeöeirix,  TaMi.  ace,  c.  13  h  22 — 26,  h  cKHeo-capMaTcicia,  M.  Ros- 
towzew,  Skythien  und  der  Bosporus,  Bd.  I,  Berlin,  1931,  c.  467  h  478  (flep.  EAK>MeH<j>eAb4-b),  cp.  icapTy 
Ha  c.  479. 

47)  M.  H.  PocTOBueBB,  Onmin  u  Eocnopb,  1925,  c.  591 ;  cp.  BMiue  ïjht.  HiMeyK.  H3 4-,  c.  602. 

4S)  ÜAaHO  KapnHHH,  nep.  A.  MaxenHa,  c.  50,  ïjht.  Bbiine  (c.  75)  mécto  o  cocè^ctbIi  KoMaraHHa 
cimep-fc  er.  BnAepaMH  hah  „BexHKOft  Eyxrapieïï“.  O  noAOBejjKO-SoxrapcKHX'b  CTOAKHOBeHiax-b — bb  oahoü 
H3T>  CAÈ4yiOIIJHX'b  rxaBT>. 

49)  HeAaBHO  öbixa  no^BeprHyra  comhEhuo  4peBH0CTb  pa3aHcicaro  BopoHeaca  (I.  C.  AöpaMOB, 
Jlimonucmü  Bopmiuc  na  Vepuizoemmi,  lOöixeöHHii  36ipHHK  A-  ü.  Baraxia,  y  KhïbI,  1927,  c.  462 — 8, 
OAHaxo  apryMeHTw  A6paMOBa  Maxo  yöiflHTexiHH,  a  Haxjreie  bt.  sthxb  MicTaxt  ^peBHHXi.  cxaBHH- 
ckhxt.  nocexemit  —  oeraeTca  6e3cnopHHMi>.  O  HOBifluiHxi  apxeoxoraraecKHXT.  ^aHHHxi.  o  pyccKHXT. 
nocexeHiaxt  y  yen>a  BopoHeaca  h  Ha  /I,OHy  cm.  y  ü.  H.  E^hmchko,  PannecJiaerncKiie  nocemmn  na 
CpedneM  flony,  Coo6oreuna  TAHMK,  1931,  JV®  2,  c.  5 — 9. 

M)  A-  HxoBaöcKiö  ( Hcmopin  PiuancKazo  mnmecmea,  M.  1858,  c.  49,  109 — 110;  ero  ace,  Ucmopin 
Pocciu,  II,  c.  274)  CHHTaxB, «o  loacuaa  rpaHHïja  Pa3aHCKaro  KHaacecTBa  bt>  XII  b.  40X04Hxa  40  HH30BbeBi 
BopoHeaca.  Toro  ace  B3rxa4a  4epacaxca  h  M.  K.  AioGaBcicift,  llcmopunecKan  zeozpatfiin  Pocciu  eb  cen3U 
cb  KOJi<mu3a%ieü,  M.  1909,  c.  66 — 8.  ü.  roxyöoBcicifi,  Ileummu,  Toptcu  u  Tlonoexpa.  do  namecmein  Tamapb, 
KieBCK.  Yhhb.  Ü3b.  1883,  JVa  6,  c.  331 — 5  h  337  0T04BnraxT,  ary  rpaHHjjy  enje  ioacH-fee,  40  HcraoBbeBT. 
Xonpa.  A.  E.  IIpicHaKOBi,  O6pa.30ea.Hie  eeiwKopyccKazo  eocydapcmea,  ü.  1918,  c.  226  np.  2  othochat. 

kt.  noxoBeijKHMB  BpeMeHaMT.  h  „Kapayxbi“  pa3aHCKHXT>  KHa3efi  „B03xi  Xonpa  h /IoHa“,  ynoMHHaeMbie 
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dtaepnïie  3THXT.  m^ctb  h  pacnoAaraAHCB  Ha  AfeoBHHja  bt.  tïsx-b  creiiHBix-B  oÖAacTaxx, 
KOTOpblXt  ÖBIAO  HeMaAO  MOK^y  ^OHOMT.  H  BOATOK),  H  KOTOpMX  npOCTHpaAHCB  Ha  cfeepT, 
40  rpaHHHBI  CXIAOIHHBDC'B  XBOHHBIXT,  AicOBT».  MbI  3HaeMT>  34"ÈCB  H  piicy  II OABHBIÖ 
BopoHexcB,  h  „BeAHKoe  AHKoe  noAe“  kt.  iory  otb  mop40bckhxt>  a-ècobt,51,  h  „üoAOBey- 
Koe  noAe“  noAB  caMBiM-B  üpoHCKOMT,,  Ha  npaBOMi»  6epery  IlpoHH.62 

rAt  xce,  bt.  TaKOMT.  CAynai,  npoxo^HAa  pH3aHo-noAOBeijKaH  rpamiya?  Ectb  Bei  ocho- 
Bama  caHTaTB,  hto  AificTBHreABHoft  rpaHHyeö  Pa3aHCKaro  KHSDKecraa  öbiao  Teneme 
IIpOHH,  OkH  H  HH30BBH  MoKHIH,  iyji  XCHAO  CnAOHIHOe  HaCeAeme  KHHXCeCTBa,63  H  HTO 
HHKor^a  bt.  40MOHroABCidö  nepioAT.  pH3aHCKaa  3cmah  He  npocTHpaAacB  TaK-B  AaAeico  Ha 
ion.,  KaKi>  npe^noAaraA-B  roAyöoBCKiii.  Hto  OT^iABHBie  pfl3aHCide  ^opnocTBi  no  fl,ony 
h  BopoHexcy  h  He  pa3CMaTpnBaAHCB  coBpeMeHHHKaMH  KaïCB  TeppuTopia  Pa3aHCKaro 
KHaxccTBa,  noKa3BmaerB  „IIoBicTB  o npnxoAi  EaTBieBofi  para  Ha  Pfl3aHB“:  „npHAe“, 
roBopHTCH  bt.  9TOÖ  nofitcTH,  „6e3ÖoxcHBiH  yapB  BaTBifi  Ha  PycKyro  3cmak>  c’  mhotomh 
boh  TaTapcKBiMH.  h  cTa  Ha  piyi;  Ha  BopoHexcfc  6ah3t>  Pe3aHcicia  3Cmah“  ;m  cy^a  no  Ha- 
npaBAeHiio  noxo^a  BaTBia  h3t»  BoArapi»  Ha  Pa3aHB,  ocTaHOBKa  ero  „öahst.  Pe3aHCKia 
3eMAH“  40A»CHa  ÖBuva  6bitb  y  caMaro  BepxoBBa  BopoHexca.65  CAi^OBaTeABHO,  Bce  npo- 
crpaHCTBO  Ha  rorB  h  Ha  boctokt.  otb  stom  piicH,  t.  e.  TeaeHie  Uhbi  h  Bce  Teneme  BopoHBi 
h  Xonpa  He  cwraAocB  3a  Pa3aHCKHMT>  KHaacecTBOMB.  ,4 axte  ciBepnfce,  cpeAH  Mopabh, 
noTeaemK)  p.  Mokihh,  pyccicie  noceAeHybi  He  6biah  bt.  CBoeö  3eMAi,  a,  Haoöopon,, 
CAHTaAHCB  n044aHHWMH  M0P40BCKHXB  KHH3eÖ.  06l>  3T0MB  TOBOpHTB  Cy34aABCKaa  a1>- 
TonHCB  no4T>  1228  roAOM-B,  ynoMHHaa  „PycB  IlypracoBy“,  t.  e.  pyccKHXB  noceAeHyeB’B 
(no  MHimro  CMHpHOBa  —  BBimeAumx'B  h.tb  MypoMCKaro  KHaacecTBa) 58  Ha  3eMAi  Mop- 
40BCKaro  KHH3H  üypraca.57 

UiABift  pa4T>  ^aKTOBT,  CBH4iTeABCTByeTB,  HTO  ÜOAOByBi  Bo  BpeMH  cbohxt,  KO^eBamü, 
npoHHKaAH  MHoro  cfoepHie  ioxchbixt.  noceAeHiS  pH3aHyeB-B.  Taia>,  b-b  1199  r.  khh3b 
BceB0A04T>  lOpBeBOTT»  Cy34aABCKÜi  CO  CBOHMT,  CBIHOMTb  KoHCTaHTHHOMT»  npeAnpHHHAT. 

BT,  rpaMOTÉ  MHTpon.  Axeacia  (Aktm  Hcropna.  t.  1,  JV°  3),  KOTOpue  HAOBaftcKÜt  othochat,  yace 
KT.  TaTapcKOii  snoxi.  Tpy^HO  ce6i  npeAcraBHTL  Heo6xoflHMocn.  bt,  iioao6hmxt,  xapayAaxT,  b-b  XII 
h  XIII  b.,  KOTopbie  6mah  6h  Ta  kt,  y4aAem,i  otb  rpaHuyr,  cnAonnioro  HaceAeHÏa  Pa3aHCKaro  jawacecrBa, 
t,  e.  TeneHia  IlpoHH,  Okh  h  hhxch.  Mokuih,  pa3i  IIoAOByu,  xaKT,  yBii^nMr,  HHxce,  kohcbbah  b6ah3H 
caMaro  ueirrpa  pa3aHCKoft  3eMAH. 

**)  Kh.  A.  KypöcKifi,  Mcmopin  khjuh  eejimazo  Moacoeacazo,  H3 4.  H.  YcTpaAOBa,  CIIB,  1842,  c.  15, 
(1552  r.). 

M)  II.  G.  P.  A.  I,  ct.  432,  1207  r.  TeKcn,  iiphbcacht,  BBime,  c.  71,  np.  5. 

**)  Cp.  pa3Amde,  Kaxoe  ^ixaen,  üpicHaKOBT,  Me»Ay  „aApoMr,  pa3aacKoft  3cmah“  h  ea  ota-èabhlimh 
KDJKHBIMII  H  ÏOrO-BOCTOHHWMH  nOCCAKaMH  „BblABHHyTWMH  BT,  CTeiTHyiO  CTOpOHy  A&ACKO  OTT,  rAaBHOM  MaCCBI 

noceAeHitt“  ( Oöpcuoemie  «ejiuKopyccKazo  eocydapcmea,  c.  226 — 7). 

M)  H,  Cpe3HeBcniü,  Cenchtnin  u  3aMn>mxu  o  Majioiamcrrmuxb  u  wmmcrrmbvcb  naMamnUKOxa,  XXXIX, 
noBÈcn.  o  pa3opeHia  Pa3aHH  BaTbieMT,,  CIIB,  1867. 

M)  9-  HeKaAHHi,  onapaacb  Ha  itob^ctb  o  pa3opemH  Pa3aHH  BaTBieMT,,  cnirraAT,,  hto  nyTB  TaTapt 
on,  BoArapr,  Ha  Pa3aHB  npoxeraAT,  no  roacHoii  onpanHi  npncypcKHxi  a£cobt>  h,  Meac^y  npon-,  Hepe3T> 
p.  Y3y,  AiBMÖ  npHTOKT,  Cypbi.  Ea  Teaeme  —  Ha  toü  ace  bbicotè,  hto  h  BepxoBba  BopOHeaca  ( Mewppa 
u  Eypmacbi  no  coxpantmuufMn  o  nuxb  naMAirmmam,  TpyAM  VIII  ApxeoAorm.  cr,i3Aa,  t.  III,  M.  1897,  c.  72. 

**)  H.  CMHpHOBT,,  Mopdea,  c.  64 — 5.  Cp.  KapaM3HHi,,  Mem.  roe.  Pocc.,  t.  III,  c.  165  «34.  3ö- 
HepAHHra. 

*7)  II.  C.  P.  A.  I,  ct.  451  „Toroac  Aixa.  IIo6’Èah  üypraca  IlypeijjeBT,  cmht,  (Apyroö  MOpAOBCKiö 
KHa3eK,b)  c  IIoAOBaH.  h  h36h  Mop^By  bck)  h  Pych  üypracoBy.  a  ITypracr,  @ABa  BMaxi  oyTene“. 
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n 0x04b  Ha  noAOBjjeBb.  Oht.  BbicTynHAb  —  oneBH^Ho  h3t>  cbocto  CTOAtHaro  ropo^a 
BAaAHMipa  —  30  anpixa  h  rneAb,  no  npe^noAoateHiio  GoAOBteBa,  on  BepxoBbeBb 
,4oHa  BHH3b  no  9TOH  piKt.88  IIoAOBHbl,  yCAblIIiaBb  O  npHÖAHXCemH  PyCCKHXb,  ÖiiKaAH 
ct>  BexcaMH  „kt.  Mopio“  (t.  e.  Ha  ion,  no  HanpaBAeuho  kt>  A30BCK0My  Mopio),  a  BceBo- 
A04T>  40ineAT>  40  nOAOBejJKHXb  3HMOBHUJb  y  ^OHa,  pa30pnAT>  HXT>  H  5  ilOHH  BepHyACH 

Bo  BAa4HMip'b.89  Ecah  CHHTaTb  nepexo4w  Bb  20  Bepcn»,  to,  oKa3MBaeTca,  BceB0A04i> 
He  ycnfcvb  6m  npoHHKHyib  loxoiie  ropo4a  BopoHeaca ;  ecAH  ace  kabctb  no  30  Bepcn» 
exce4iieBHWXT»  nepexo40Bb,  to  h  bt»  TaKOMb  CAyaai  pa3croaHie,  npoö4eHHoe  pyccKHMH 
BoöcKaMH,  He  6y4en»  SoA^e  540  Bepcn»  (cwraa  on»  r.  BAa4HMipa),  h,  cA-i;40BaTeAbH0, 
BceB0A04i»  He  3axo4HAT»  ioxcHie  HH30BbeBb  HepHofi  KaAHTBbr — Bimora — Xonpa.80  H3b 

9TOTO  MOHCHO  3aKAK>HHTb,  HTO  AtTOBHHja  ÜOAOBIjeBb  6bIAH  3HaHHTCAbHO  CÏiBepHie, 

t.  e.  Bb  oÖAacTH  roxcHo-px3aHCKHx-b  noceAeHifi. 

Mbl  HaCTO  CAblHlHMT»  H3T»  AfrrOnHCeft  O  CTOAKHOBCHiaXb  pH3aHJjeBT»  Cb  ÜOAOBIjaMH . 
Kb  coacaAimio,  ÖOAbuiHHCTBO  H3Bicrifi  no40ÖHaro  po4a  Haxo4HTca  ahuib  Bb  Hhko- 
HOBCKOMb  CB04i,  HCTOHHHK^,  Bb  OTHOHieHHI  nOAOBeiJKHXb  COÖbmft,  OCOÖeHHO  He- 
Ha4excH0Mb,  t.  k.  cocraBirreAb  CB04a  hah  ero  ncroHHHKb,  aacTO  nprocpinAHAb  Kb  KaKOÖ- 
HHÖy4b  onpe4,ÈAeHHOH  4ark  MaTepiaAb  kbho  anmecKaro  xapaKrepa.61  Ho  botb  cooöuje- 
nie  AaBpeHTbeBCKoö  AfrronHCH  no4b  1206  r. :  „Toroac  Afaa.  xo4nma  KHA3H  PA3aHbCKbita 
Ha  nOAOBHH,  H  B3AHia  BeaCÈ  HXb“.®2  BpH4b  AH  HeMHOTOHHCAeHHaa  pa3aHCKaa  paTb 
pncKHyAa  6bi  xo4HTb  Bb  4aAeKifi  noxo4b  Bb  rAyöb  crenefi;  9to  6mao  no4b-CHAy 

TOAbKO  TBKHMb  MOiyUjeCTBeHHblMb  KHH3bHMb,  KaKb  KieBCKOMy  HAH  Cy34aAbCKOMy,  HAH 
H-feAOft  KOaAHIjiH  KHH3eft;  OHCBH4HO,  Bb  1206  T.  Mbl  HM^eMb  4liAO  Cb  He4a\eKHMb, 
KoponcHMb  noxo40Mb  Ha  AkroBHiga  (Ha  Bexcn)  noAOByeBb,  6ah3KO  no40ine4inHMb 
Kb  pjraaHCKHMb  npe4iAaMb.  Bb  TaKOMb  CB-fci-fc  cooönjeHie  toö  ace  AaBpeHTbeBCKoö 
AkronHCH  o  TOMb,  HTo  no4b  npoHCKOMb,  Ha  K)rb  on»  p^KH  IIpoHH,  ÖbiAO  yace  „noAe 
noAOBeöKoe“  npnHHMa en»  BnoAH-fc  peaAbHbiö  CMHCAb63  h  Bp«4b  ah  cnpaBe4AHBO  o6bac- 
Heme  T OAySoBCKaro,  hto  9to  ahiiib  „CAyaaÖHoe  Ha3BaHie“,  noTOMy  4e,  hto  IIoaobiji»i 
KOT4a-TO  CTOHAH  34tcb  CTaHOMb  BO  BpeMH  HaÖira.64  KaKb  pa3b  Bb  OÖAaCTH  npeXCHHTO 
noAOBeyKaro  noAa,  Ha  p.  PaHOB-fc,  npHTOKÏ»  IIpoHH,  40  cnxb  cynjecTByeTb  ccao  Kmraa- 
KOBO  (6.  Paatocaro  yÈ34a,  Pa3aHCKOü  ry6.),  no4TBepa<AaioiBee  He  CAyqafiHocTb  Ha3BaHia 
„noAa  noAOBeijKaro'4.45 

58)  C.  M.  CoAOBteBi,  Hem.  Pocciu  a  dpeen.  epejuem,  kh.  I,  t.  II,  rA.  6,  ct.  641  (ma-  „OSujecTBenHoit 
IIoai.3h“). 

••)  n.  C.  P.  A.  I,  ct.  414—415. 

*°)  Cp.  noxoA'b  1111  r.  Kor^a  Pyccide  npouiAH  pa3eroame  bt»  125  b.  Meac^y  CyAOÜ  h  BopcKAOit 
bt»  5  AHeit  (G.  Cepe^OHHHT»,  Hcmopuu.  zeozpatfün,  c.  172 — 3);  to  ace  koahmcctbo  Bepcn»  bt»  4ein»  bh- 
TeKaen.  h  h3t»  noxo^a  Hropa  1185  r.  (II.  Ba^eHiOKi»,  tta  hj>mcho  ucieamb  my  pmy ,  na  öepezaxb  Komopoü 
5-zo  Man  1185  ^.  6um  pa36umt  Hzopb  Cenmocjtaeum  Hoezopodcneepaciü  u  Komopan  Hmeana  Kdnjioü,  Tpy^tr 
VIII  Apxeox.  ctfafla,  t.  II,  c.  56). 

el)  noAOÖHwft  npHMipi»  npHBeAem»  mhoio  bt»  „IJeuenmaxb,  Topxaxb  u  Eependnnxb  na  Pycu  u  eb  Yzpiu“ , 
Seminarium  Kondakovianum,  VI  (1933),  c.  60  h  np.  393. 

«*)  n.  C.  P.  A.  I,  ct.  425. 

•3)  II.  C.  P.  A.  I,  ct.  432,  1207  r.  Teitcn»  npuBe^eab  Burae,  bb  npHM.  5. 

M)  II.  roAyöoBCKift,  Tleneumu,  Toptcu  u  IJojioeubi,  KieBCK.  Yh.  H3b.  1888,  Më  6,  c.  337. 

M)  Poccin,  noAT»  pefl.  B.  IL  CeMeHOBa,  t.  II,  Cpe^HepyccKaa  Hepao3eMHaa  oÖAacrb,  CUE,  1902, 
c.  362  h  xapTa. 


fl.  A.  PACOBCK1H 


Ecah  oöpaTHTLca  4Aa  cpaBHema  kt.  4pyrHMB  anoxaMB,  to  yBH4HMB,  aTO  Ha  mnpoTaxB, 
xy^a  3axo4HAH  üoaobïjbi,  scer^a,  H40H  nocAi  hhxb,  xchah  kohcbhhkh.  Taxt,  bt>  XIV  b. 
bb  pafioH-fe  r.  HapoBaaTa  („Moxihh“  30aotoop4bihckhxb  MOHeTtj  no  'cpe^HeMy  Teaemio 
p.  Mokhih)  6 biab  ijem-pB  04H0S  H3B  TaTapcxnxB  op ffh  (Toraa).66  9to  xaxB  pa3B  ecTB 
oÖAacTB  „BeAHKaro  4Hxaro  noAa“  h  Haxo4HTca  OHa  Ha  toh  ace  mnporls,  hto  h  „IIoao- 
Beijxoe  noAe“  y  üpoHCKa.  A  AÉTOBHiga  xaHa  CapTaxa  bt>  XIII  b.  6biah  bb  TpexB  ahhxb 
nyrn  on.  Boath,  b-b  Mic-ri,  npocTpaHCTBO  Mea<4y  BoArofi  h  /Johomb  4ocraraeTB  4e- 
CHTH4HeBHaro  nepexo4a,  —  bto  yxa3BmaeTB  Ha  ahhIio  BopoHeacB — YxexB,  Tpn  ace  4hh 
nyTH  Ha  3ana4B  otb  Boath  npnB04arB  HacB  xb  cpe4HeMy  Teaemio  Me4Bl>4HijBi  h  Xonpa. 
PyÖpyxB,  4ax)Hjifl  9th  CBl.4I.Hia,  4o6aBAaeiB,  hto  „bb  bthxb  MicraxB  npeac4e  xchah 
IIoaobijbi“.67  BcnoMHHMB  Taxace,  hto  bb  paöoHi  ycTBa  BopoHeaca  h  6ah3b  Hero,  Ha  npa- 
bomb  öepery  ^OHa,  Hi>xoT4a  xoaeBaAH  Cxhgbi,  a  no  p.  AaTpBixy  (npnToxy  KapaMBima, 
6ah3b  CapaTOBa  h  npeacHaro  Yxexa)  Haxo4HMB  ca^bi  CapMaTOBB.68 

Bce  9TO  noxa3BiBaeTB,  hto  HOMa4Bi  34icB  xoaeBaAH  hcxohh:  otb  cxhocxhxb  40 
TaTapCXHXB  BpCMCHB. 

HTaxB,  npHB€4eHHBie  $axTBi  no3BOAaH)TB  C4iAaTB  BBIB04B,  aro  üoaobïjbi  Ha  aI>to- 
BHHja  Meac4y  Boatokj  h  ^ohomb  3axo4HAH  mhoto  cfeepHie,  aiMB  9to  o6BiaHO  cairra- 
AOCB,  n04X04H  KB  IIpOHH,  HH30BBXMB  IjHBI  H  Cpe4HCMy  TeaeHHO  MoXUIH  ;  34-fcCB  xo- 
acBHHXH  Haxo4HAH  4Aa  ce6a  BnoAffÈ  npHro4HBia  Micra  bb  ctchhbixb  npocTpaHCTBaxB 
y  rpaHHHBi  cnAOuiHBixB  xbohhbixb  aIscobb. 

IIpH3HaBaa  npoHHXHOBeme  IIoAOBueBB  tbkb  4aAexo  Ha  cfeepB  h  He  OTpnjjaa  Ha- 
Anaia  pa3aHCXHXB  noceAemft  mhoto  roacHie  rfcxB  mI>ctb,  xy4a  3axo4HAH  üoaobïjbi, 
t.  e.  Ha  HH30BBa  BopoHeaca  h  no  ^OHy,  mohcho  noAoacHTB  kohcijb  6c3bbixo4hbimb 
npoTHBopiaiaMB  bo  B3TAa4axB  H3CAl>40BaTeAeü  o  roacHBixB  rpaHHjjaxB  Pa3aHCxaro 
xHaacecTBa.  ÜAOBaftcxift  caHTaAB,  aTO  „bo  BTopoft  noAOBHHi  XI  h  bb  HaaaAi  XII  b. 
Bce  npocTpaHCTBO  kb  K>ry  otb  IIpoHH  6biao  3aHaro  KoaeBBaMH  ÜOAOBjjeBB1'  h  Ta- 
KHMB  oöpa30MB  3ana4Hoö  pH3aHcxoö  rpaHHjjeü  caHTaAB  Teaeme  p.  IIpoHH69  (bo  BTopoö 
noAOBHHi  XII  b.  9Ta  rpaimiia,  no  ÜAOBaöcxoMy,  yace  BBi4BHHyAacB  40  hh30bbcbb 
BopoHeaca) ;  roAyöoBcxift,  HaoöopoTB,  OTpHjjaAB  „B03MoacHociB  cynjecTBOBama  bb 
xaxoe  6bi  to  hh  6biao  BpeMa“  noAOBeijKHXB  xoaeBm  kb  cfesepy  otb  hh30bbcbb  BopoHBi 
h  Xonpa.70  CnopB  BeAca  He  BtpHo,  t.  k.  06a  yaeHBie  pncoBaAH  ce6i  HÈxyio  nocToaHHyx) 
Henepexo4HMyx>  AHHiro,  CAyacHBmyio  rpaHmjeii  Meac4y  pyccxHMB  h  noAOBeyxHMB 
MipOMB,  TOT4a  KaKB  BB  4-feÖCTBHTeABHOCTH  MOaCHO  TOBOpHTB  AHHIB  O  lOaCHBIXB  nyHKTaXB 
pyccxoH  KOAOHH3aijin  3a  npe4iAaMH  cnAoniHoro  HaceAema  PyccxHXB  h  o  cfoepHBixB 
npe4iAaxB  npomncHOBema  ÜOAOBijeBB  bo  BpeMa  hxb  aIitobhiijb,  oxa3BiBaBHiHxca 
4aAexo  bb  TBiAy  y  ot4^abhbixb  noceAemfi  pyccxHXB  koaohhctobb.  Oöa  9th  aBAeHia 
OTHX54B  He  HCKAKJaaAH  4pyrB  4pyra. 


**)  A.  KpoTKOB,  B  nouacax  Moxutu,  Tpy^hi  Oöig.  Her.,  Apx.  h  9th.  npa  CapaTOBCK.  Yhhb.  b.  34, 
a.  1,  Cap.  1923,  c.  27—31. 

*’)  liep.  MaAeHHa,  c.  89. 

•8)  M.  H.  PocTOB«eBB,  CKimin  u  Eocnopb,  c.  534 — 8;  M.  Rostowzew,  Skythien  und  der  Bosporus, 
c.  474  h  602. 

*8)  A-  HAOBaücKiü,  Mcmopin  Pmohckozo  KHsmcecmea,  c.  109.  Cp.  c.  24  h  100. 

,0)  n.  roAyöoBCKiö,  rieuenmu,  Topxu,  Ilojioeuu...  K.  Y.  H.  1883,  K®  6,  c.  336 — 7. 
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IIoaobijm  Ha  pa3CMaTpHBaeMbix'b  nmpoTaxB,  MexcAy  Boatoio  h  /^ohomb,  BcrpixaAH 
BO  BpeMH  CBOHXB  nepeKOHCBOKB  He  TOAbKO  PyCCKHXB.  Ha  rpaHHIji  A-fccOCTemi  HCKOHHO 
xcHAa  cJjHHCKaa  MopABa,  a  loxorfce  ea  —  CHAbHoe  h  BOHHCTBeHHoe  nAeMa  BypTact, 
BB  IX  b.  cb  ycnixoMB  cpaxcaBmeeca  Aaxte  cb  neaeH'traMH.  EypTacbi  3aHHMaAn  orpoMHoe 
npocTpaHCTBO  no  Te^emio  MeABiAHijbi,  Xonpa  h  BopoHbi  40  HH30BbeBB  /(oHa.71 
04HaKO  cb  3aHHTieMB  CTenefi  noAOBijaMH,  BypTacbi  aacTbio  6hah  oTTÈCHeHbi  Ha  cfeepB, 
KB  AicaMB,  aaCTblO  xce  nOAHHHHAHCb  nOAOBIjaMB,  OCTaAHCb  XCHTb  Cpe4H  HHXB  H  n04- 
BeprAHCb  noAOBeijKOMy  H3biKOBOMy  BAiaHiio.  O  noA^HHemn  EypTacB  noAOBijaMB  h  o6b 
SKcnAoaTaijiH  hoca1>4hhmh  nymHbixB  öoraTCTBB  öypTaccKaro  Kpaa  cooSnjaeTB  H6hb- 
aAb-ATHpB:  öypTaccKie  Mixa,  npo4aBaBmieca  bb  nepBofi  noAOBHHi  XIII  b.  bb  CyAani, 
pa3CMaTpHBaAHCb  apaÖCKHMB  HCTOpHKOMB  KaKB  npOAyKTB  nOAOBeiJKOfl  3eMAH.72 

HeKaAHHB  euje  bb  1890-mxb  r.  r.  BbicKa3aAB  npeAnoAoxceme,  noAAepxcaHHoe  3a- 
t1;mb  BecTÖeproMB  h  npHHHToe  A.  HiiAepAe,  hto  EypTacbi  aranaecKH  hbahiotch 
He  OHHHaMH- MopABoio,  a  TypnaMH-Meiijepoio.73  /[ah  HacB  bb  btomb  cnopHOMB  $hao- 
AorHaecKOMB  Bonpoct  HHTepecHO  to  oöcTOjrreAbCTBO,  hto,  no  HaÖAioAemio  PaAAOBa, 
H3HKB  COBpeMeiIHblXB  MdljepaKOBB  ÖAHXCe  Bcero  KB  H3bIKy  nOAOBHeBB.74  9to  nOKa- 
3braaeTB,  hto  Meujepa-EypTacbi  enje  bb  XI — XIII  bb.  xchah  BMicrÊ  cb  noAOBLjaMH 
h  nepeHHAH  noAOBeuKm  jömkb. 


Ty  xce  KapraHy  npoHHKHOBeHia  noAOBijeBB  3HaanTeAbHO  dbepHie  khkhhxb  npe- 
A^aobb  pyccKHXB  noceAemfi  HaxoAHMB  h  kb  3anaAy  otb  ^OHa.  3Afccb  CTenHbia  npo- 
CTpaHCTBa,  Taicxce  KaKB  MexcAy  Boatoio  h  /(ohomb,  AaAeKO  BKAHHHAHCb  bb  AicHbia 
oÖAacTH :  TaKB,  „noAe“  npocTHpaAocb  MexcAy  BepxoBbHMH  IIcAa  h  CeÖMa,75  „noAeMB“ 
öbiAO  h  Bce  npoexpaHCTBO  Ha  cfeBepo-3anaAB  OTcroAa  40  pa3aHCKHXB  npeA^AOBB,  t.  e. 
no  SacceöHy  Ebicxpoft  Cochbi  h  BepxoBbHMB  ,4oHa,  cb  KyAHKOBbiMB  noAeMB  no  npaBOMy 


n)  ©.  HeKaAHHi,  Meiuypa  u  Eypmacu  no  coxpameiuaMca  o  uuxb  nuMJimnuKaMb,  c.  66 — 7,  70,  72; 
Cmhphobb,  Mopdea,  c.  34  h ca.  O  BOÖHaxi.  BypTacoBt  en,  IleaeHiraMH  cm.  y  H6in>-PocTe  (Xboabcoht., 
H6m-/Jacma,  c.  19 — 21). 

72)  Tn3eHray3eHi>,  C6opn.  Mam.,  onrn.  Kb  ucm.  3onomoü  Opd u,  c.  26. 

75)  Cm.  Seminarium  Kondakovianum,  VIII,  c.  167;  L.  Niederle,  Slovanski  starogitnosti,  Püvodapo- 
catky  Slovanü  vychodnüh,  v  Praze,  1924,  c.  35.  Bt>  HOBküiueü  cboaké  CBk^iHÜi  o  EypTacaxi.  O.  Mh- 
HopcKifi  coMHfaaeTca  bb  ToacAecrak  EypTaci.  h  Meujepu  (V.  Minorsky,  Hudüd  al-Alam,  London, 
1937,  c.  462—465). 

74)  B.  PaAAOBT.,  O  M3biKm  KyMüHoeb,  3an.  H.  AicaA.  HayKb,  t.  43,  npnAoac.  Ns  4,  1884  r.  c.  39,  41,  43, 
45  h  oco6.  52 — 3.  Cp.  HeKaAHHB,  y.  c.  c.  58.  O  rocnoACTBk  nOAOBeuKaro  a3UKa  bt.  9Toft  oÖAacm  cm. 
h  y  A.  H.  CaMOHAOBiiia,  K ucmopuu  Kymmypmux  u  amnuneacux  ommuienuü  e  eoxncaco-ypaitbCKOM  xpae,  Hobmü 
Boctok,  1927,  N®  18,  c.  217.  PaöoTa  PaAAOBa  Tenept  h-ècroalko  ycrapkAa,  t.  k.  h3mkobmö  MaTepiaAi. 
IIoAOBueBB  —  Codex  Cumanicus  —  PaAAOBi  H3yaaA-B  He  no  pyROnncn,  a  no  H3AaHuo  rp.  KyHa; 
H3AaHie  ace  nocAiAHaro  H3o6HAOBaAO  HeToaHocraMH.  Hbmk  Codex  Cumanicus  H3Aanb  $oTOTnnnaecKH 
(bb  I  Tomé  cepin  „Monumenta  Linguorum  Asiae  Maioris,  Kopenhagen,  1936).  ^aTCidfi  TypKOAon. 
Dr.  K.  Gronbech,  peAaKrapOBaBinin  sto  H3AaHie,  bt,  HacToaujee  BpeMa  roTOBim»  HOBoe  H3CAÉAOBame 
O  nOAOBeUKOMT,  a3bIKÉ. 

76)  Bi.  AÉTonHCH  9TO  noAe  ynoMHHaeTca  noAt  1 160  r.  h  1 183  r.  (II.  C.  P.  A.  t.  I,  ct.  350,  1 159  r.  t.  II, 
ct.  506,  508,  1160  r.  h  ct.  628,  1183  r.) 
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noöepeacbio  /JoHa  n  cb  ynoMHHaBiuHMCH  noAOBeijKHMB  noAeMt  y  npoHCKo  -  px3aH- 
CKaro  norpaHHqba,  no  A^BOMy.76  Ha  roro-sana^i  Meat4y  ^ohomt>  h  ^ninpoMB  CTena 
no^xoAKAH  kb  rpaHMijaMb  nepeacAascKaro  KHHacecTBa  no  cpe^HeMy  n  HHameMy  Te- 
qemio  BopcKAH,  no  ncAy  n  XopoAy. 

Bb  npe4,k\axB  9thxb  cTenHHXT»  npocrpaHCTBB  mh  h  BCTpiqaeMB  noAOBeyxiH  ko- 
qeBbH,  npnqeMT.  KpirrepieMB  HaAHqia  34icb  KoqeBiit  4oaxchm  CAyacHTb  AiTonncHbia 
ynoMHHama  o  Beacaxb,  miaqe  Aenco  6y4erb  BnacTb  bb  Ty  onmÖicy,  bb  KaKyio  qacro 
Bna4aAn  H3CAi>40BaTeAH,  npnHHMaBinie  3a  MicTa  noAOBeyKnxb  KoqeBift  bcè  tè  nyHKTbi, 
BB  KOTOpbDCb  npOHCX04HAH  BCTp’feqH  nOAOBeyKHXB  BOHCKB  Cb  pyCCKHMH  J  <J>aKTB  TaKHXb 
BCTpiq-b  enje  He  Moacen>  CAyscnTb  yKa3anieMb  Ha  HaAHqie  bb  AaHHon  oSabcth  KoqeBiö 
noAOBHeBT>:  CTenHHKH  oöbiqHO  npe4npHHHMaAH  cboh  HaÖira  6e3B  BeacB,  ocTaBAaa 
nocAlypriH  4aAexo  no3a4H  ce6a.77 

/I/oi  onpe4iAeHia  m!>ctb  KoqeBm  moxcho  noAb30BaTbca  04HHMB  BcnoMoraTeAbHbiMb 
<|>aKTOMT>,  Ha  KOTopMH  40  chxb  nopb  He  oÖpaujaAOCb  BHHMania :  9to  —  BpeMa  ro4a, 
bb  KaKoe  A-ÈTonncb  ynoMHHaerb  o  BeacaxB  bb  tomb  hah  hhomb  M-fccri.  Ecah  ynoMH- 
Hame  oTHoenTca  kt.  3hmhhmb  MicaijaMB,  to  yace  a  priori  moxcho  cqnTaTb,  hto  a^to- 
BHHja  9TOÖ  rpynnbi  noAOBijeBB  6y4yn.  Haxo4HTbca  cfasepHie. 

TAaBHbia  3HMOBHuja  noAOByeBb,  xaKb  yBH4HMi>  HHace,  ÖbiAH  no  noöepeacbio  A30B- 
CKaro  Mopa,  HHsoBbXMB  no  /^irfcnpy  y  ero  noporoBb ;  04HaK0,  HHor4a  HiKOTopbia 

op4bi  pacnoAaraAHCb  Ha  3HMOBba  h  cfeepHie.  TaKB,  Hanp.,  3hmoio  1 191  r.  ynoMHHaioTCH 
noAOBeijKia  bokh  r4i-T0  no  OcxoAy,  Bcero  Bipoirrafce  no  ero  cpe4He\ty  TeqeHiio.78 
IIo9TOMy  ecTecTBeHHO,  hto  a  1>  t  o  b  11  hj  a  IIoaobijcbb  6y4eMB  Haxo4HTb  eiije  cfaepHie. 

HecMOTpa  Ha  to,  qTO  rAaBHbia  AferoBHyja  noAOBijeBB,  jkhbihhxb  Meac4y  ^ohomb 
H^inpoMB,  ocTaBaAHCb  Bce  ace  bb  3HaqHTeAbHOMB  0T4aAeHm  otb  pyccKHXB  npe4'tA0BB, 
Haxo4acb  MOK4y  p.  p.  CaMapoö  h  OpeAbio  (Ytaomb)  h  Ha  4OHY  Ha  bwcoté  ycTba 

7S)  II.  C.  P.  A.  II,  ct.  332,  1 146  r.  Cp.  B.  AacKOpOHCKÜt,  Hcmopin  JlepeacjiaecKazo  mnmecmea,  H3 4.  2-e, 
KieB-b,  1903,  c.  52. 

")  TaK-b  Hanp.  H.  EapcoBb,  Onepxu  pycac.  ucmopm.  zeoipacfiiu,  H3 4.  2-e,  BapmaBa  1885,  c.  164, 
CTHTaAb  Ha  ocHOBamH  BCTpiaH  pyccKHxi  BoftcK-b  cb  ÜOAOByaMH  y  p.  MepAH  bt»  1 183  r.,  qTO  waorie 
9Toft  pixn  yace  HaqHHaAHCb  KoqeBba  IIoAOBueBb.  9to  ace  noBTOpHAb  h  II.  roAy6oBCKiö,  IJeuenmu, 
TopKU,  Ilojioeybi,  KieBCK.  Yh.  H3B.  1883,  N°  6,  c.  324,  icaicb  40Ka3aTeAbCTB0  oqmijeHia  ÜOAOByaMH  Bcero 
pafioHa  ciBepHie  MepAa.  Ho  AiTonncb  ynoMHHaeTb  ahihb,  hto  pyccnie  KmöbJi  BCTpiiTHAH  noAOBueBb 
(„Bb  qeibipixb  crÈxb“),  KOTOpbie  ixiah  „BoeBarb  k  PoycH“  h,  cooÖnjaa  o  noöi^i  PyccKHXb  Ha^b  9THMb 
OTp«40Mb,  HHqero  He  roBopinb  o  B3jmn  Beacb.  BipoxxHo,  h  EapcoBa  h  roAyÖOBCKaro  bbcah  Bb  3aÖAy- 
aCAenie  caobb  khh3x  Hropa  CBjrrocAaBnqa,  HHnyiaTOpa  noxo4a  1 183  roaa,  cb  KOTOpbiMH  stotb  KHfl3b 
o6paTHACa  Kb  4pyacHHi,  Bbicrynaa  H3b  HoBropo^a  CiBepcKaro :  „Hoaobhh  w6opothahca  nporHBoy 
PoycKHMb  KHA3CMB.  h  mh.  . .  KoyuiaiiMCA  Ha  Beacaxb  HXb  .  oy^apHTH . . Ho  bmïcto  Beacb  Hropb  BCTpi- 
THAb  noAOBeuKÜl  OTp«4b,  Bb  cBOK>  oqepe^b  ine^inift  BoenaTL  Pyca:  „4a  «ko  6bicn>  3a  MipAOMb  .  h  cpi- 
TecA  c  noAOBUH.  noixaAb  60  6«me  C06obah  KocToyKOBHqb.  b  aerapixb  .  crfxb  .  BoeBaib 
k  PoycH...“  (n.  C.  P.  A.  II,  ct.  633,  1183  r.). 

’8)  Bb  1191  r.  KH«3ba  qepHHroBCKie  h  cÏBepcKie  npe4npnHXAn  „Ha  3HMoy“  noxo4b  Ha  noAOBueBb 
Bb  paftOHi  p.  OcKOAa,  rak  H  BCTpiraAHCb  Cb  nOAOBHaMH,  KOTOpbie  6bIAH  34'fecb  Cb  BeaCaMH.  nOBH4HMOMy, 
PyccKHXb  6biAO  HeMHoro,  t.  k.  KHa3ba  „He  Moroynjn  ca  c  hhmh  (noAOBuaMii)  6hth.  3aAoatHBbinecA 

Honjbio  H4oma  npoqb“  (n.  C.  P.  A.  II,  ct.  673,  1191  r.).  nosTOMy,  Bp«4b  ah  sto  Mon  6brrb  rAyÖoidö 
noxo4b  Bb  CTenb,  cKopie  sto  6uAb  HaAeib  HefioAbmoro  OTpH4a,  He  yme4uiaro  4aAeKO  oib  pyccKHXb 
npe4iAOBb.  Teqeme  ace  Bepxnaro  h  cpe4Haro  OcKOAa  ÖAHace  Kb  HepHHroBCKOMy  h  HoBrop04b-CÈBep- 
CKOMy  KHaacecTBy,  qiMb  HHacHee  Teqeme  OcKOAa. 


lOJlOBUbl 
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OcKOAa,  -  HiKOTOptlH  0p4bl,  3aXC>4HAH  MHOrO  ciBepH'te,  KT>  CaMOH  A-fccHOÖ  rpaHHHi, 

BT.  rfe  CTenHblH  OÖAaCTH  6aH3T>  pyCCKHXTj  KHHJKeCTBt,  o  KOTOpMX-B  ÖblAa  piqb  Bbline 
(c.  81 — 82).  Taia>,  Afrromicb  coxpaHHAa  HaMi>  CBiAinie  o  KO^eBamH  IIoAOByeBb  Meac^y 
BopcKAoïo  h  IIcaomtj  y  ToATOBa,  6ah3T)  IlepeacAaBCKaro  KHJiacecTBa79  h  4aace  y  Ba- 
prnia  Ha  cpe^HeMt  Y^ai.80  Hto  IIoaobxjm  KoneBaAH  Meac^y  BopcKAoïo  h  ücaom-b  nc>4- 
TBepa^aeTt  eBpeöcKiii  nyTemecTBeHHHKb  XII  b.  pa 66h  IleTaxia,  pa3CKa3braaioHjiö, 
KaK-B,  cnycTHBuiHCb  no  /I,H-fenpy  h3t>  KieBa,  om  qepe3b  mecTb  AHeü  40CTHn>  3Cmah 
ÜOAOByeBb  ;81  a  3a  mecTb  4Heö  nAaBamH  mcokho  6hao  6bm>  KaKb  pa3b  Mea<4y  ycrbHMH 
IIcAa  h  BopcKAbi,  ÖAHace  kt>  nepBOMy.82  Ectb  bcè  ocHOBama  craTaTb,  hto  ÜOAOBybi 
KoaeBaAH  h  Ha  aIjbomb  6epery  CeftMa,  Meat4y  KypcKOivrb  h  Bbipewrb,  „bt.  noAi“,  ko- 
Topoe  Bcer4a  6mao  TaiaiMb  onacHMM-b  4ah  HOBropo4-b-cfaepcKaro  pyÖeaca.83  IIo  Bceö 
BÏpOHTHOCTH  KOHCBaAH  ÜOAOBybl  H  Ha  Cpe4HCMb  HAH  4aace  BepXHeMb  Ockoa4,  cy4« 
no  TOMy,  icaicb  öbicTpo  MorAH  ohh  npH4TH  bt.  1147  r.  Ha  noMonjb  khh3k>  CBHTOCAaBy 
OAbroBHay  Ha  BepxoBbH  Okh,  kb  MyeHCKy.84  IlaMflTb  o  npeSbiBamn  34icb  IIoAOByeBb 

,9)  BAaflHMipb  MoHOMaxt  mimen.,  hto  „bcjkh  hxb  (IToAOBijeB'b)  b33xomb  meAiiie  .  3a  T oatbbomb* * 
(Et.  C.  P.  A.  I,  ct.  249,  1094  r.).  O  BpeMemi  roAa  110x0,4a  Hmero  He  h3b1»ctho,  ho  mao  noAaraiB,  hto 
Taxi.  AaAeKO  Ha  cfoepB  bb  stomb  paftoHi  IIoaobuh  npoHHKaAH  ahiih.  a-ètomb.  Toatobt.  6hab  pacnoAO- 
aceHB  6ah3t> ycrba  p.  Toatm,  aèb.  npHTOKa  IIcAa  (cp. KapTM  kt. Hem.  nepeacjiaecx.  khhm.  AacKopoHCKaro 
h  kt.  II  TOMy  Icm.  Yxp.-Pycu  TpyiueBCKaro). 

®°)  Bt>  Etoy^eniH  MoHOMaxa:  „h  noTOMb  c  PocTHCAaBOM  ace  oy  BapHHa  Beadb  b3xxomt.“  (Et.  C.  P.  A. 
I,  ct.  249,  1085  r.).  BpeMa  noxoAa  He  yKa3aHO.  O  MicronoAoaceHiH  BapHHa  cm.  TpyiueBCKifl,  Icm. 
Yxp.-Pycu,  II,  c.  600  h  Kapiy;  cp.  EapcoBB,  Onepxu,  c.  166. 

81)  Jewisch  travellen,  ed.  by  Elkon  Nathan  Adler,  London,  1930,  c.  64.  ITeTaxi»  noAOBeyKia 
cTenn  Ha3iiBaerb  aeu\eK>  KeAapb.  Cp.  0.  H.  y  ene hc Kift,  OópaeoeaHie  emopozo  Eonzapcxazo  uppemea,  c.  209. 

8a)  Cp.  rfc  ace  pa3CTOHHia  bb  to  ace  koahhcctbo  AHeft  npn  nAaBaHm  no  Aony  IlnMeHa  bb  1389  r.  ffiare- 
pecHO  cpaBHHTb  H3BicTie  üeTaxia  ct.  Haphch  (Géographie  d’Edrisi,  tr.  A.  Jaubert,  t.  2,  Paris  1840, 
c.  398),  coo6u}aioiijaro,  hto  otb  KieBa  40  Haft,  ropo^a  KyMaHin,  mecTb  AHeft  nyni.  Ecah  BooSige  een» 
KaKoe-AHÖo  3epHo  npaBAbi  bo  bcèxt.  cooöujeHiaxT.  Haphch  o  noAOBeuKoft  3eMAi,  to  bt.  AaHHOMT.  cAy^ak 
HaAO  CHHraTb  nepeABHaceHie  orb  KieBa  40  noAOBeijKoro  rop04a  Haft  piqHHMi  nyieMT.,  t.  k.  cyxonyrr.eMb 
3a  6  AHeft  MoacHo  6wao  Aoft-ra  h3t>  KieBa  (ecAH  KAacTb  oÖMHHbie  20 — 25  Bepcn.  bt.  400.)  He  AaAbme 
p.  Cynoa,  rAi  HHKaKoro  noAOBeyKaro  ropoAa,  kohchho,  6brn>  He  MorAO.  A&  H  caMbift  ropOAT.  Haft  He 
een.  AH  Micro,  rAi  KOHeBHHKH  TOAbKO  Ha  BpeMa  pa3ÖHAH  CBOH  BeatH? 

“)  rpymeBCKift,  Icm.  Yxp.-Pycu,  II,  c.  320,  337,  344 — 5. 

M)  HnaTbeBCKaa  AironHCb  noAT»  1 147  r.  (n.  C.  P.  A.  II,  ct.  341)  cooöyjaen.  o  tomb,  KaKT.  kt.  Cbhto- 

CAaBy  HOBropoAi-ciBepcKOMy,  KorAa  oht.  6mat.  y  HepeHCKa,  npHuiAH  „cah  (noCAu)  hc  noAOBeub  wn. 
oyeBT.  ero  .  ct.  BacHAeMT.  Hoaobuhhomt.  |  (60)  aaAH  npncAaAHCA  6/ftxoyTb  TaKO  peKoyie  npamaeMb  3Aapo- 
BHia  TBoero  .  a  koah  hm  BeAHUib  k  co6i  co  chaok)  npHTH**.  CyA»  no  KOHTeKcry  sto  6mao  bt.  anpiAi  hah 
bt.  HaaaAi  Maa.  Kanoft  AaAT»  otb-êtt.  CBaTOCAaBT.  noAOBuaMb,  mm  He  3HaeMT> ;  ho  3aTÈMb,  KorAa  oht.  h3t> 
HepeHCKa  npHmeAT.  kt.  /(iAOCAaBAio,  AiTonnct  otmIithaa,  hto  kt.  CBaTOCAaBy  npHuiAH  cnepBa  „Apoy3HH 
noAOBUH.  Tokco6hhh...“  a  3aTiMT>,  HeMHoro  cnycTa  „...npHAoma  kt.  HeMoy  BpoAHH{jH  h  Hoaobijh 
npHAoma  kt.  HeMy  mho3h  .  oyeBH  ero“  (ib.,  ct.  342),  T.-e.  ri  Hoaobum,  nocAM  KOTOpMXT.  npnxoAHAH  noAT. 
HepeHCKT..  Ott.  nepBaro  npnxoAa  nocAOBT.  40  noaBAeHia  Beeft  opAM,  cyAa  no  onHCMBaeMMMr.  coSmthimt., 
nponiAO  Bcero  AHeft  15 — 20  (CBaTOCAaBT.  3a  sto  BpeMa  ycniAT.  ahihb  npoft-ni,  m.  6.  Aaace  ct»  ocTaHOBKaMH, 
H3T.  HepeHCKa  aepe3T>  /1'iiAOCAaBAb  kt.  MueHCKy,  t.  e.  pa3croaHie  Bepcn»  bt.  300,  ecAH  caHran.  no  20 
Beperb  noxoAa  bt.  achb).  3a  sto  BpeMa  noAOBeijKie  nocAM  aak  toto,  hto6m  h3t>  HepeHCKa  Cbi3AHTb 
bt.  CTenb  h  BepHyrbca  co  Beeft  opAOïo,  motah  npoftra  TyAa  h  o6paTHO  He  öoAie  600  Bepcn.  h,  t.  k.  CBaTO¬ 
CAaBT.  h3t»  HepeHCKa  bt.  Muchckt»  meAT.  Ha  iorb,  to  nocAM  h3t.  noAT»  HepeHCKa  40  pacnoAoatema  Beeft 
opAM  40AHCHM  6mah  hath  AOAbiue,  h-êmt.  uiAa  Bca  opAa  h3t>  CTeneft  kt.  MueHCKy  HaBCTpiay  co  Cbsto- 
CAaBOMT..  Ecah  noAoaanr.  400  b.  Ha  Aopory  nocAaMr.  bt.  opAy  h  200  b.  Ha  nepexoAT.  Beeft  OpAM  kb  MyeH- 
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Hax04HMT>  Bt  Ha3BaHHI  „nOAOBe^KHXT.  AicKOBT."  nO  p.  3yml>  (npHTOKT)  Okh),  OKOAO 
Hobochah.85  Bce  bto  cbh41>t eABCTBy en> ,  ^to  IIoAOBijbi  npoHHKaAH  cfoepHie  Rypcxa 
h  EAbija,  sthxt.  onAOTOBi>  PycH  co  cTpoHBi  CTenefi.  BiposrrHo  HMeHHO  CK>4a,  Ha  Bep- 
XOBBH  ^OHa,  coSnpaACfl  bt>  1185  r.  BeAmcifi  khh3b  CBsrrocAa.B'b  BceBOAo^OBHqb  „hth 
Ha  IIoaobijh  k  y^OHOBH  Ha  Bce  a&to“,  „AiTOBara  Ha  /I,oh1j“,  t.  e.  CTepenb,  htoÖw  IIo- 
AOBHbl,  BO  BpeMH  CBOHXT.  A’ÈTHHX’b  KOHCBift,  He  nOflXO^HAH  ÖAH3KO  KT.  CÈBepCKHM’b  npe- 
A^AaM-b  h  He  6e3n0K0HAH  npnrpaHHqHbix'b  oÖAacxeö.86  Kb  TOMy  xce,  <iepe3b  Kypcxb 
h  Eac^kt»  npoxo^HAB  ^peBHiö  ToproBbiü  nyTb  Ha  Pfl3aHb  h  MypoM'b,  bb  ciBepo-BocToq- 
Hy K)  Pycb,87  Taicace,  ohcbh^ho,  Hyxc^aBuiiftcfl  bb  oxpaHi  otb  rtoAOByeBB. 

HTaKB,  cÈBepHMMH  npe^AaMH  KOHeBama  ÜOAOBöeBB  M«K4y  4ohomb  h  ^ninpoMB 
ÖbiAH  CTenHHH  npocTpaHCTBa  BepxoBbeBB  AOHa>  Okh,  SacceÖHB  BbicTpofi  Cochm, 
^aAte  Ha  ioro-3ana4'b  ,,noAe“  Me>K4y  BepxoBbSMH  CeÖMa  h  IIcAa,  3aMWKaBmeeca  placoio 
AoxHeio  (npHTOKOMB  CeÖMa) ;  enje  ^aAbuie  Ha  ioro-3ana4B  üoAOBijbi  6mah  xo3aeBaMH 
TeneHia  BopcKAbi  h  IIcAa,  a  HHor^a  3axo4HAH  co  cbohmh  BexcaMH  Aaxce  3a  XopoAB 
h  CyAy  (BnpoaeMB,  TaKB  4aAexo  Ha  3ana4B  y^aBaAocb  npoHHKaTb  IIoAOBLjaMB  ahiiib  bb 
roAbi  HanöoAbmaro  hxb  HaracKa  Ha  Pycb  —  bb  kohijI;  XI  h  HaaaAÊ  XII  b.)  .  Bce  npo- 
CTpaHCTBO  otb  IIcAa  h  BopcKAbi  Ha  boctokb,  Bce  Teneme  OcKOAa,  40  ero  Bna4emH 
bb  4ohb,  6biAO  „noAOBerjKHMB  noAeMBu.88 


CKy,  TO  bt,  TaKOMi.  CAyaai  rAaBHaa  Macca  IloAOBueBT.  bo  BpeMa  neperoBOpOBT,  hxt,  nocAOBT,  co  CBaTOCAa- 
bomk  SbiAa  He  KHKHÈe  BepxoBbeBi»  OcKOAa.  KpoMi  Toro  Hawaï  He  ynTeHO  to,  hto  h  rAaBHaa  Macca  Ilo- 
AOBueBi.  3a  BpeMa  OTcyTCTBia  cbohxt,  nocAOBT,,  B-fepoaTHO,  noABHraAacb  Ha  cfeepT, :  bto  xaKT,  pa3i>  6mao 
BpeMa  nepexoAa  Ha  A^TOBHiija.  Bce  CKa3aHHoe  BnoAHi  corAacyerca  ct,  npHBe^eHHbiMT.  Bbime  Ha  c.  82, 
np.  78  HauiHMi,  npe4noAoaceHiaMb  o  3HM0BHnjaxT>  IloAOBaeBT.  Ha  cpeAHeMb  Ockoa'È. 

“)  M.  K.  Aio6aBCKift,  UcmopmemaR  zeozpacfiix  Pocciu  es  cesau  a>  K0jumu3au,ieü,  c.  52. 

“)  II.  C.  P.  A.  II,  ct.  645,  646.  Hcbo3mo>kho  AonycraTb,  qTo6bi  CBaTocAaBT,  aItomi  ornpaBHAca 

KT,  HH30BbaMT>  AOHaj  OTKy^a  BK  9TO  BpeMa  TOAa  ÜOAOBiJbl  OTKOHeBblBaAH  Ha  cÈBepT,. 

87}  A.  CnHUbiHT>,  Topioebw  nymu  KieecKOÜ  Pycu.  C6ophhkt>  CTaTeit,  nocBanjeHHbixi,  C.  O.  IÏAaTOHOBy, 

CnB,  1911,  c.  250. 

88)  II.  roAyöoBCKiö,  Ileummu,  TopKU,  rionoeuu  do  uatuecmeia  Tamapo,  KieBCK.  Yhhb.  IÏ3b.  1883,  Na  5, 
c.  253 — 261,  Na  6,  c.  323 — 7,  Na  9,  c.  409,  npe^noAaraAK,  to  ct,  cep.  XII  b.  Pycb  c03AaAa  npoTUBb 
IIoAOBaeBT,  ö^Ayio  cHCTeMy  BoeHHo-CTopojKeBbixi,  yKpinAeHift  —  Ha  BepxoBbaxT,  IIcAa,  BopcKAbi,  Cfaep- 
Haro  /^OHua  h  ero  npuTOKOBi,.  Ca-èam  TaKHxi,  yKpinAemö  ToAy6oBCKift  bha-èat,  bt.  pa^i  ropoAnnjr> 
(AaneuKOMT,,  ropoAeuKOMK,  AsaijKOMK,  MHxaÜAOBCKOMT,  —  Ha  IIcAi;  bt,  Xotmhxcckomt,,  KaMeHHOMT., 
KyKyeBOMT,,  HeMipoBCKOM-b,  Ckcabckomt,,  BiAbCKOMT,  —  Ha  BopcKAi;  BbicoKonoAbCKOMT,  h  KoAOMaQ- 
komt,  —  Ha  KoAOMaxi;  Xa3apcKOMT,,  6ah3t,  Mom;  KyKyAeBCKOMT,,  3MÏeBOMr,,  —  Ha  Moaci;  Xopoine- 

BOMK,  Ko6aHOBOMb,  /loHeöKOMT,  MoXHaqCKOMT,  -  Ha  BiArOpOACKOMT,,  HHHCerOAbCKOMT,,  CaATOB- 

CKOMK,  KaTKOBCKOMT,,  T yMHHHbeMT,,  HyryeBCKOMT. Ha  ^OHyi)  H  A^ABAT»  BbIBOAT,,  'ITO  „lOJKHaa  rpaHHöa 

c^BepcKOft  3eMAH  nL\a  on.  ycTba  p.  OcKOAa,  ^OHyoMT,  AO  BnaAeHia  bt,  Hero  p.  Mo*a  h  6eperoMT,  Mo*a 
Ao  p.  BopcKAbi'1 ;  üepeacAaBCKoe  KHaacecTBO  Taxace,  no  MHÈmio  roAy6oBCKaro,  hm^ao  cboio  „öoeByio 
o6AacTT»“,  npocTHpaBiiiyioca  on,  CyAM  ao  HH30BbeB-b  BopcKAbi.  „BcImt,  TpeMT,  npHpOAHbiMT»  oSopOHH- 
TeAbHblMT,  AHHiaMT,,  o6pa3yeMbIMT,  IIcaOMT,,  BopCKAOK)  H  KOAOMaKaMT,-  MoaceMT,  COOTBtTCTByen,  TpH 
P«Aa  yKptnAeHiö“  (nepe'iHCAeHHbia  Bbime  ropoAHuja) .  9tott>  bstabat,  ToAySoBCKaro  noBTopnAT, 
B.  AacKopoHCKiö  bt,  Mcmopiu üepencjiaecKiKO  KHnmecmea,  K.  1903,  c.  52 — 3  hB.  A.  ropOAUOBT,,  Onpe- 
dmMHie  toeoeocmoHHbix s  zpanuyfi  doMomojibCKOü  Pycu  muana  XIII  «.,  TpyAbi  XIII  ApxeoA.  cr-faAa,  t.  II, 
M.  1908,  IIpoTOKOAbi,  c.  141.  O.  AHApiauieB ,  Hapuc  icmopiï  Konoumaup.  CieepcbKoï  3eMJiu  do  nonaimy 
XVI  smy,  3an.  Ict.-OLaoa.  B1a.  BceyKp.  AxaA.  HayK,  kh.  XX,  y  KhïbI,  1928,  c'HrraAT,  bcio  oÖAacTb  a° 
ycrba  OcKOAa  He  SoeBoft,  a  npocro  KOAoHH3npoBaiiHofi  (c.  107,  1 1 1).  Oco6chho  npH  stomt,  yKa3MBaAOCb 
Ha  cynjecTBOBame  ropoAa  4OHya  (ynoMaHyTaro  bt,  AiTonncH  noAT>  .1185  r.),  qepe3i,  KOTopbift  6-fcacaAT, 
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Hropi>  CBHTOCAaBnm>  H3i>  noAOBe«Karo  nAtea  (II.  C.  P.  A.  II,  65)  „Hfle  [Hropb]  niun.  3i  .  Aem.  .  40 

TOpOfla  4°HÜ'#  •  H  WTTOA'fe  HAe  BO  CBOH  HoBT>rOpOAT>“).  ^OHeyi,  OTOXC4CCTBASAH  ct.  hhh.  ^ohcïjkhmt, 

ropo^HijjeMi.  (nMferammrb,  m.  rrpoq.,  h  Apyroe  Ha3Bame  —  IIIapyKaHeBo)  h  onrraAH  „OKpanHuwMi.  ropo- 
40mt>  Ha  rori  KypcKaro  KHsaceCTBa“  (EaraAiö,  Mcmopia  cmeepCKOÜ 3eMJiu ,  K.  c.  13 1)  hah  BOo6uje  „KpaÜHHMt 
co  CTopOHH  nOAOBeijKOH  erena  pyccKHMT.  ropoAOMT.*'  (B.  E.  4aHHAeBm,  flmmpcoe  zopodmue  u zopod  ffoneu,, 
ApxeoAOr.  Aiionncb  loacHoft  Poccki,  1904,  c.  185).  O^HaKo,  yace  rpymeBCKifi,  Icm.  YKp.-Pycu,  II, 
c.  346 — 7  noABepn.  coMHimio  cyujecTBOBame  raKoft  chctcmh  yKpinAemft  Ha  CiBepHOMT.  ^orqji.  /(•èöctbh- 

TeAbHO,  40  CHXT.  nopT.  OCTaeTCJT  HeH3BicTHMMT> -  KT.  KaKOMy  BpCMCHH  OTHOCHTCH  AOHeyKia  ropoAHuja 

(ÖOAblHHHCTBO  HXT.  He  6hAO  40  CHXT.  nopT.  paCKOnaHo)  H  6bIAH  AH  OHH  OÖHTaeMbI  BT.  nOAOBeUKyM  anoxy. 
Ti  ace  ropoAHuja,  bt,  KOTopbixT.  npoH3B04HAHCb  pacKonicH,  kakt.  Hanp.  bt,  Cbatobckomt.,  cBHAireAb- 
CTByioTT.  o  Towb,  HTO  kt.  KOHijy  IX  b.  OHH  yace  He  6mah  oÖHTaeMbi  (K).  ToTbe,  Kmo  6bui  oóumamejicM 
Bepxneto  Canmoea ?  Ü3B.  Toe.  Ak.  Hct.  MaT.  KyAbT.,  V,  A.  1927,  c.  84) ;  ecAH  6h  Aaace  OKa3aAOCb,  hto 

OHH  6bIAH  o6HTaeMbI  BT.  XI - XIII  BB.,  TO  BCe  ace  BpJIAT.  AH  IT03B0AHTeAbH0  6hAO  6bl  CHHTaTh  HXT.  pyc- 

CKHMH  BOeHHblMH  (JjOpnOCTaMH,  COCTaBAKBUIHMH  rflTb  nOrpaHHHHblXT.  yKpinAeHifi.  HpH  npHMHTHBHOCTH 
noAoÖHaro  po4a  yKpinAeHÏft  Aaace  no4b  caMbiMT.  KieBOMT.  (cm.  moio  craTbio  rieummu^  Topxu  u  Eepeudmu 
na  Pycu  u  ehYtpiu,  c.  57),  TpyAHO  npeAeraBHn.,  hto  6h  Taxaa  cAoacHaa  CHcreMa  cyujecTBOBaAa  Ha  OKpaimi 
HoBropo4T.-CiBepcKaro  KHJtacecrBa,  Ha  npOTaxcemH  Bcero  noAOBeuKaro  nepioAa  hhhto  He  yKa3bmaerb 
Ha  ea  HaAiraie.  TKhtcah  Ha  CfeepHOMT.  /(oHui  Bpn4T.  ah  MorAH  coxpaHHTb  He3aBHCHMOCTb  h  He  noAnacn. 
n04T.  BAacn.  KOneBHHKOBT.,  6y4yaH  OKpyateHbi  ct.  3ana4a,  iora  h  BOcroKa  noAOBeyicHMH  KoneBbHMH, 
a  ct,  cfoepa  OTAiAeHU  on  ochobhoto  «4pa  HaceAeHia  HoBropoAfc-CÜBepcKaro  KHHacecTsa  ,,noAeMT>“ 
(Meac4y  BepxoBbHMH  BopcKAM  h  IIcAa),  bt.  KOTOpOMT.  xo3aeBaMH  6mah  Ti  ace  IIoaobhh.  KaKT.  yBH4HMT> 
HHace,  TaKoro  ociAAaro  HaceAeHia,  3aBHCHMaro  on  kohcbhhkobt.,  6mao  hcm3ao  bt.  npHHepHOMopcKHXT. 
CTenaxT..  T opoAKOMT,  ct.  noAOÖHhiMT.  HaceAeHieMT.  h  moi-b  6brn>  /foHeub,  nepe3T>  KOTOpbift  6iacaAT> 
Hropb  bt.  1185  r. 

AiTonncHbia  cBiAiHia  yGiacAaion»  HacT.  bt.  tomt>,  hto  h  y  /(Hinpa,  bt.  IlepeacAaBCKOft  oÖAacnr, 
rpaHHybi  PycH  6 hah  HicKOAbKO  ciBepHie,  no  CyAi  (cp.  A.  B.  IIa4aAKa,  TIo  eonpocy  o  epejumu  omoeamH 
lopoda  Ilojimam,  Trema  bt.  Hct.  06uj.  HecTopa-AiTonncua,  X,  K.  1896,  c.  16 — 18  h  M.  rpymeBCKiit, 
Icm.  Yup.  Pycu  II,  c.  347),  a  He  no  BopcKAi  (kbkt.  cnwraAn  H.  BapcoBi,  reoipacfiix  wuomhoü  mmonucu, 
c.  160 — 4,  II.  r OAy6oBCKÜr,  nenenmu,  Topxu,  rionoeuu,  KieBCK.  Yhhb.  H3b.  1883  r.,  Ns  1,  c.  14,  Ns  5, 
c.  260  h  B.  AacKopoHCKiö,  Hcmopin  IJepe/tcjiaecK.  muunc.,  c.  53, 164).  9to,  kohciho,  He  hckak>>ihao  bo3- 
MoacHOCTH  cyttjecTBOBaHia  pyccKHXT.  noceAeHÜi  loacHie  CyAM,  ho  xaicia  noceAenia  He  motah  6h  Ghtb 
BoeHHO-CTopoaceBbiMH  nocTaMH  üepeacAaBCKaro  KHaacecTBa ;  exopie  sth  pyccicie  octpobkh  HaxoAHAHCb 
no4T>  BAacrbK)  IIoAOBueBT..  CoBepmeHHO  iieAbsa  npHHjrrb  BHCKa3aHHoe  B.  AaCKOpOHCKHMT.  MHime, 
hto  Meac4y  BopcKAOü  h  OpeAbio  (a  no  AacKopoHCKOMy — ahuib  3a  OpeAbio  HanHHaAOCb  noAOBeuKoe  noAe) 
KoneBaAH  TepHbte  K\o6yKH,  KOTopbie  „to  nepexoAHAH  Ha  CTopony  PyccKHXi,  to  TaroriAH  kt.  cremw- 
KaMT.“  ( Pyccicie  noxodu  «s  cmenu  &> ydrijmw-eiweeoe  epeun  u  noxodt  m.  Bumoema  na  Tamap 5  es  1399  e.,  7K.  M. 
H.  np.  1907,  Maft,  c.  16;  cp.  anpiAb,  c.  287).  Teproie  K\o6yKH  34icb  hhkotah  He  kohcbbah,  a  Bcer4a 
acHAH  Ha  pyccKOMT.  norpaHHHbH,  —  no  CyAi  bt,  IïepeacAaBCKOMT,  wwacecTBi  h  bt.  nopocbH  —  bt.  KieB- 
CKOMT,  (cp.  Tlemmmu,  Topxu  u  Eependmu  na  Pycu  u  eb  Yapiu,  c.  52 — 60). 


JJ.  PacoecKiü. 


Iïpara. 


CTAHOE  CTAHOEBHH'b  f 


30-ro  iiOAa  3Toro  ro4a  CKOHaaAca  CTaHoe  CTaHoeBiim.,  Bbi^aionjifica  cepöcKÜi  hcto- 
pmo.,  npo$eccopt  6i>Arpa4CKaro  yHHBepcirreTa  h  ^iöcTBHTeAbHwö  xacht.  cepöcKoö  Kopo- 
AeBCKofi  aKa^eMm  HayKb.  noicoHHbiü  po4HAca  12-roaBiycTa  1874  r.  bt>  Hobomt.  Ca4y. 
Bbicmee  o6pa30Bame  noAyaHA-b  bt.  Bfarf»,  KaKb  yaeHHKT.  Mpeaeica,  bt.  1896  r.  okoh- 

hhat.  yHHBepcHTen.  co  CTeneHbio  40KTOpa  <|>HAOCO<|>iH.  1897-98  r.  r.  npoBeAi.  bt.  Poccin, 
CAyuiaa  AeKijiii  bt.  neTep6yprcKOMT>  h  mockobckomt.  yHHBepciiTeTaxi. ;  cbohmt.  yanTCAein., 
Hapa^y  ct>  K.  HpeaeKOMT>  h  K.  KpyMÖaxepoMT»,  oht.  caHTaAT.  Bcer^a  B.  F.  BacuAbeBCKaro. 
Bt.  tFchomt.  conpHKOCHOBeHm  ct.  pyccKoii  Hayicoü,  bt.  aacTHOCTH  ct»  coTpy4HHicaMH 
PyccKaro  apxeoAoriraecKaro  HHCTHTyra  bt.  KoHcraHTHHonoAi,  npeöbiBaAT»  CraHoeBHaT. 
h  bt.  1898-99  r.  r.,  icor4a  coctoxat.  npeno^aBaTeAeMT.  cepÖcicoft  rnMHa3Ïn  bt.  KoHCTaHxn- 
HonoAi.  Bt.  1900  r.  om  paöoTaAT.  no  BH3aHTOAoriii  y  KpyMÖaxepa  bt>  MkjhxchF.  Bcxopi 
nocAi  9Toro  moao^oö  yaeHbifi  6mat»  H36pam>  4oyeHT0MT>,  a  bt.  1905  r.  h  3KCTpaop4H- 
HapHbiMT.  npo^eccopoMT.  öiArpa^CKaro  yHHBepcHTera  no  xaee^pi  cepöcicoft  ncTopin. 
Oht.  yaacTBOBaAT.  bt.  öaAKaHCKOÜ  h  bcahkoö  boöhF,  a  nocAi  OKKynaym  CepÖin  ompa- 
BHAca  onaTb  bt.  Pocciio  h  bt.  TexeHie  4ByxT>  ceMecrpoBT.  HHTaAT.  AeKijiii  bt.  neTepöyprcKOMT. 
yHUBepcHTert.  IIocaF  peBOAioijiH  1917  r.  aiiTaAT.  AeiqjiH  B'b  CopöoHHi  h  aoh^ohckomt. 
yHHBepcHTerfc,  a  Ha  MHpHoü  KOH$epeHöm  bt»  IlapHHti  yaacTBOBaAT.  bt.  KaaecTsi  aAeHa 
HCTopHaecKO-9THorpa^)HaecKoö  ceKain  cepöcKOÜ  4eAerayin.  Ct»  1919  ro4a  h  40  cboch 
KOHaHHW  CraHoeBHar»  coctoxat.  op4HHapHbiMr>  npo<|>eccopoMT»  6iArpa4cxaro  yHHBepcH- 
Tera,  aHTaa  cepScxyio  Hcropho,  pa3pa6oTid>  KOTOpoö  h  6biAa  nocBaigeHa  ero  bt.  BMcmeii 
CTeneHH  HHTeHCHBHaa  h  nA040TB0pHaa  HayaHaa  4iareAbH0CTb,  4aBmaa  orpoMHoe 
KOAHaecTBO  cneuiaAbHbixT.  H3CAi40Bamö  h  ijFamh  pa4-b  oSoÖnjaiorgHXT.  xpy40BT>. 

Bt.  cbohxt,  o6o6rgaiOHjHXT,  Tpy4axT>  GraHoeBHa’b  TpaKTOBaAT.  HCTopiro  cepGcxaro 
Hapo4a  Ha  bccmt.  ea  npoTaxcemH,  on  pa3ceAema  CAaBam»  40  HOBijfimaro  BpeMeHH 
(cp.  ero  H3BicTHyio  KHray  „HcTopnja  Cpncxora  Hapo4a“,  3.  H34.,  EiArpa4T»  1926).  Ho 
TAaBHbiMT,  o6pa30MT,  ero  npHBAeicaAa  cpe4HeBiicoBaa  cep6cKaa  HCTopia  h  en  nocBanjeHM 
Bei  MHoroaHCAeHHbia  ero  H3CAl>40BaHia.  3aHaïia  cpe4HeBiKOBofi  HCTopiefi  Cep6m 
ecTecTBeHHO  eonparaAHCb  ct.  saHarieMT.  BH3aHTOAorieH,  mhmo  KOTopoft  He  MoaceTb 
npOÖTH  HH  04HHT»  H3CAÏ»40BaTeAb  Cpe4HeBiK0B0H  HCXOpiü  KOKHblXT,  CAaBam,.  npo- 
ÖAeMW  BH3aHxificKoii  HcxopiH  HHxepecoBaAH  CxaHoeBHaa  ocoöchho.  Eiije  bt.  HaaaAÉ 
Bixa  oht.  nocBaxHAT.  BH3aHTmcKo-CAaBaHCKHMT>  oxHomemaMT.  4ByxTOMHoe  coaHHeme: 
,,BH3aHTHja  h  Cp6n“  (Hobwh  Ca4T,  1903 — 1906).  A°  KOHija  >kh3hh  oht.  ct.  ocoöchhhmt. 
BHHMaHieMT.  ca44hat.  3a  BH3aHTOAoraaecKoü  HayKofi  h  o6Aa4aAT>  3HamaMH  HacToaiijaro 
BH3aHTOAora-cneijiaAHCTa.  Bt.  oÖAacTH  Hcropin  cpe4HeB-ÈKOBOH  Cep6in  oht.  pa3pa- 
öaxbiBaAT.  caMbia  pa3AHaHbia  tcmm,  ijFamh  pa4-b  CTaTefi  nocBarHAT.  oScA^OBaniio  ncxoa- 
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hhkobb  h  npoÖAeMaMi.  xpoHOAonH,  4aAi>  nocA^OBaTeAtHo  MOHorpa^HBecKiH  xapaKTe- 
pHCTHKH  Bcixt  rocy^apeö  ^HHacTin  HeMaHuqeft,  ocoÖeHHoe  BHHMame  hocbhthab 
H3yqemio  Öiorpacjjm  h  ^iaTeABHOCTH  cb.  CaBBbi,  o  kotopomb  onyÖAHKOBaAB  bb  nocAi^me 
roABi  H-fccKOAbKO  oqeHB  ijiHHbixB  H3CAi40Bamü,  a  Taicxce  h  nonyAxpHyio  KHHiy  4ah 
niHpoKHXT.  KpyroBi)  qHTaTeAeö.  Ocoöo  Ha^Aexoin.  oTMinriB  paSoTbi  CTaHoeBHqa 
BB  oÖAacTH  cepScKoö  ^HriAOMaTHKH:  noAB  oönjHMB  3arAaBieMB  „Ory^Hje  o  cpncKoj 
4HiiAOMaTHöH“  ohb  onyÖAHKOBaAB  BB  opraHi  cepöcKOö  axa^eMiH  HayKB  28  craTeft 
hah  TAaBB  (nepBaH  rAaBa:  TAac  90,  1912;  3aKAK>qHTeAbHan  rAaBa:  TAac  169,  1935), 

BB  KOTOpblXB  4aAB  BCeCTOpOHHlH  aH3AH3B  Cep6cKHXB  CpC^HCB^KOBblXB  TpaMOTB.  Bb  IIO- 
CAi^Hie  ro^bi  CraHoeBHqB  npHcrynHAB  kb  oöiirapHOMy  Tpy^y  no  KyAbTypHOÖ  HCTopin 
Cepöin,  pa3CTHTaHHOMy  Ha  4eorrb  tomobb.  üeqaTaHie  nepBaro  TOMa  ohb  3aKaHqnBaAB 
bb  nocA-È^nie  4hh  cBoeit  xch3hh  h  o^HOBpeMeHHO  3aKaHinBaAB  roicame  BToporo  xoMa, 
KOTopbiit,  KaKB  h  nepBbift,  nocBHHjeHB  aHaAH3y  hctotohkobb  h  Hcropin  hxb  H3yqemH. 
^aAbHiftmiö  nAaHB  ocTaAca  HeBbinoAHeHHbiMB,  npepBaHHbiü  cMepTbio,  Koropaa  He- 
OXCH^aHH O  nOAO*HAa  KOHCIJB  ÖOAbUIOH  H  nAO^OTBOpHOH  HayHHOH  ^ixTeAbHOCTH.  yiAblfi 
p«4B  3HaqHTeAbHbixB  HaqHHamH  bb  oGabcth  HCTopnqecKOH  HayKH  bb  lOrocAaBin 
pyKOBOAHACH  HMB.  OhB  ÖblAB  H  TAaBHHMB  peflaKTOpOMB  HOBarO  lOrOCAaBHHCKarO  HCTO- 
pHqecKaro  xcypHaAa  („JyrocAOBeHCKH  Hctophckh  Haconnc"),  ycnfomaro  yxce  3aHHTb 
noHeraoe  mècto  bb  MOK^yHapo^Hoö  HayKi. 

Bb  AHiji  CTaHoeBHqa  HCTopHqecKaa  Hayxa  noHecAa  öoAbmyio  h  HeB03Harpa£HMyK) 
yrpaTy.  Ohb  6mab  Hacroanjifi  yqeHbift-H3CAi40BaTeAb,  Bbi^iAjmuiiöcH  or pomhmmh 
3HamaMH  h  uiHpoKHMB  Kpyro3opoMB.  Ohb  6biAB  Taicace  ^oöpbiö,  ÖAarOHCeAaTeAbHblH 
H  OT3bIBqHBbIH  HeAOBiKB,  H  KOHHHHa  erO  4AH  ero  Apyseö  H  COTpy^HHKOBB  HBAaeTCH 
THXCKOft  AHHHOH  yrpaTOH. 

IIOKOHHblH  CepÖCKift  HCTOpHKB  6bIAB  nOHeTHblMB  HAeHOMB  HaHierO  HHCTHTyra.  Bb 
CAi^yionjeMB  tom1>  AHHaAOBB  HHCTHTyra  noaBirrca  nocMeprao  ero  CTaiBa:  „CipcKift 
MHTponOAHTb  IaKOBB“. 


r.  OcmpozopcKiü. 


BiATpa^B. 


SHEAIOrPAcPIfl 


Kurt  Weitzmann,  Die  byzantiniscke  Buchmalerei 
des  9.  und  10.  Jahrhunderts,  mit  94  Abbildungen 
im  Text  und  93  Lichtdrucktafeln.  Archaologi- 
sches  Institut  des  Deutschen  Reiches.  Abteilung 
Istanbul.  Verlag  Gebr.  Mann,  Berlin  1935, 
p.  XVI +  93. 

Le  beau  livre  de  M.  Weitzmann  est  une  contri- 
bution  trés  importante  aux  études  de  1’art  byzan- 
tin.  II  nous  apporte  le  résultat  d’une  étude  appro- 
fondie  de  plus  de  deux  cents  manuscrits  enluminés 
et  illustrés,  qui  en  bonne  partie  n’avaient  pas  été 
publiés  ni  même  signalés  jusqu’ici  k  1’attention 
des  historiens  de  1’art.  Certes,  M.  W.  ne  nous  revèle 
aucun  chef-d’ceuvre  nouveau,  mais  il  élargit  con- 
sidérablement  la  base  même  des  recherches  des 
archéologues  ,,byzantinistes“,  et  ceci  est  d’autant 
plus  précieux  qu’il  s’est  attaché  k  Pun  des  domai- 
nes  les  plus  importants  de  Part  proprement  byzan- 
tin :  après  tant  de  publications  récentes  consacrées 
a  des  ceuvres  de  „seconde  zóne“  qui  ne  font  que 
refléter  Part  de  Byzance,  on  retrouve  avec  plaisir 
son  oeuvre  originale  et  de  la  meilleure  époque. 

M.  W.  n’a  pas  eu  moins  de  mérite  en  établissant, 
k  diverses  occasions,  des  points  de  ressemblance 
ou  de  contact  entre  la  peinture  des  ms.  byzantins 
et  Part  contemporain,  en  Occident.  Les  études  de 
Part  byzantin  ne  manqueront  pas  de  tirer  profit 
de  pareilles  comparaisons  qu’on  souhaiterait  plus 
fréquentes,  dans  les  recherches  sur  Pceuvre  artis- 
tique  de  Byzance.  Cette  heureuse  initiative  nous 
rapelle,  d’autre  part,  les  „origines"  de  M.  W., 
formé  k  une  excellente  école  d’historiens  de  Part 
du  moyen-age  Occidental. 

Mais  en  faisant  profiter  les  études  byzantines 
de  ses  connaissances  en  matière  d’art  des  pays 
latins,  M.  W.  est  peut-être  allé  trop  loin,  lorsqu’il 
a  voulu  grouper  les  monuments  grecs  d’après  un 
certain  nombre  d’,,écoles“  locales,  comme  en 
Occident.  L’absence  d’indications  écrites  sur  leur 
lieu  d’origine,  dans  la  plupart  des  ms.  byzantins, 
diminue  singulièrement  les  chances  d’une  pareille 
entreprise,  qui  se  heurte,  en  outre,  au  fait  essentiel 


de  Pinfluence  de  la  capitale  de  PEmpire  sur  1’acti- 
vité  des  ateliers  de  province.  Dans  un  état  aussi 
centralisé  qu’a  été  Byzance  aux  IX6  et  Xe  siècles, 
il  n’y  a  guère  d’espoir  de  retrouver  des  conditions 
semblables  a  celles  de  PEurope  Occidentale  au 
haut  moyen-age,  oü  les  ,,écoles“  d’art  se  laissent 
circonscrire  assez  aisément.  Encore  faut-il  dire 
que  —  pour  les  mêmes  raisons  sans  doute  —  on 
recontre  de  sérieuses  difficultés  en  voulant  attri- 
buer  k  des  localités  déterminées  les  divers  groupes 
de  monuments  carolingiens,  c.-è-d.  des  ceuvres 
en  grande  partie  inspirées  par  une  cour  impériale. 

Du  reste,  M.  W.  a  vu  lui-même  les  difficultés 
qui  1’attendaient.  Mais  il  a  cru  pouvoir  les  circon- 
venir  en  prenant  souvent  pour  base  de  ses  groupe- 
ments  par  ,,écoles“  locales,  non  les  miniatures, 
mais  les  ornamentations.  Car,  d’après  lui,  les 
modestes  motifs  de  pure  décoration  garderaient 
plus  fidélement  les  traditions  locales,  en  nous  per- 
mettant  ainsi  de  mieux  discerner  la  production 
d’ateliers  particuliers. 

J’avoue  que  pour  ma  part  je  ne  partage  pas 
1’opinion  de  M.  W.  sur  les  avantages  de  cette 
méthode  qui  voudrait  remplacer  —  ou  du  moins 
compléter  —  le  mode  de  classement  proposé 
naguère  par  N.  P.  Kondakov  et  appliqué  depuis, 
avec  succès,  par  tous  les  spécialistes,  k  savoir: 
groupement  des  manuscrits  illustrés  d’après  leur 
sujet  (illustrations  de  la  Bible,  du  Psautiei,  etc.), 
puis  d’après  les  „families"  relevant  du  même 
„ancêtre"  ou  photo type.  Si  abstraite  que  soit  cette 
méthode  —  elle  n’empèche  d’ailleurs  pas  des 
récoupements  par  époques  —  elle  semble  plus 
appropriée  aux  conditions  spéciales  de  la  pratique 
des  arts  k  Byzance.  Quant  aux  particularités  des 
„genres"  locaux,  après  la  Crise  Iconoclaste,  il  est 
peut-être  plus  raisonnable  pour  1’instant  de  s’en 
tenir  a  la  seule  distinction  des  ceuvres  „byzantines" 
et  „gréco-orientales".1  Et  encore  ne  perdra-t-on 
pas  de  vue  qu’en  admettant  cette  distinction  entre 


*)  Les  manuscrits  grecs  d’Italie  se  reconnaissent 
facilement.  Ils  forment  un  groupe  spécial. 
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deux  ,,manières“  différentes,  on  songe  plutöt  k 
marquer  le  lieu  d’origine  de  certains  types  d’images 
que  le  lieu  d’exécution  d’un  monument  donné. 

Je  me  demande,  en  outre,  s’il  est  permis  d’af- 
firmer  que  les  omamentations,  dans  les  manu- 
scrits,  offrent  plus  de  garantie  de  fidélité  aux  tra- 
ditions  locales  que  les  miniatures?  Ne  voit-on  pas, 
au  contraire,  des  motifs  aussi  faciles  k  reproduire 
et  k  imiter  que  la  plupart  des  motifs  ornamentaux, 
passer  d’atelier  k  atelier  et  d’un  pays  k  Pautre 
sans  modifications  notables  (voy.  1’expansion  du 
„style  zoomorphe“)?  Et  dans  le  cadre  même  des 
enluminures  byzantines  étudiées  par  M.  W.  que 
de  répétitions,  de  reprises  de  motifs  semblables, 
dans  des  ms.  trés  différents  par  ailleurs!  II  me 
semble  donc  que  le  répertoire  ornamental  des  ms. 
devait  bien  se  transmettre  d’un  atelier  k  l’autre 
avec  la  même  facilité  que  le  répertoire  iconographi- 
que  et  que  par  conséquent  telle  ornementation  ne 
se  trouve  pas  plus  attachée  k  Part  d’un  point 
quelconque  de  1’Empire  byzantin  qu’une  minia- 
ture  k  personnages  qu’on  pouvait  recopier  k  n’im- 
port  quelle  distance  du  lieu  d’origine  le  son  proto¬ 
type.  Je  dirais  même  que  la  miniature,  si  imperson- 
nelle  qu’elle  soit,  est  généralement  plus  riche  en 
enseignements  de  toute  sorte:  si  ce  n’est  1’icono- 
graphie,  c’est  le  style,  ou  la  gamme,  ou  la  technique, 
ou  tel  détail  de  la  présentation,  qui  nous  offrent  des 
chances  de  perser  Panonymat  de  Pceuvre  donnée 
et  de  la  replacer  dans  son  milieu.  II  est  rare  qu’une 
ornementation,  même  savante,  puisse  nous  con- 
duire  aussi  loin,  et  c’est  une  raison  de  plus  pour 
nous  de  ne  pas  trop  nous  fier  k  la  méthode  du 
classement  qui  s’appuie  sur  les  données  des  orne- 
mentations. 

Ceci  dit,  reconnaissons  toute  1’utilité  et  tout  1’in- 
terêt  des  minutieux  et  suggestifs  rapprochements 
des  ornementations,  dans  d’innombrables  manus- 
crits  que  nous  offre  le  livre  de  M.  W.  Grace  a  cette 
recherche  capitale,  nous  commen$ons  k  voir  clair 
dans  le  fonds  ornemental  si  riche  et  si  varié  de 
Part  byzantm,  tel  qu’il  se  présente,  au  lendemain 
de  la  Crise  Iconoclaste.  Nous  devons  k  M.  W.  d’avoir 
fait  entrer  dans  1’Histoire  un  grand  nombre  de  faits 
qui  jusqu’ici  avaient  été  injustement  tenus  a  1’é- 
cart. 

Une  étude  aussi  substantielle  que  celle  de  M. 
W.  appelle  notre  attention  sur  bien  des  points 
restés  plus  ou  moins  obscures  de  1’évolution  de 
Part  byzantin.  Ses  caractéristiques  de  la  plupart 
des  cycles  de  miniatures  les  plus  célèbres  nous  ont 
semblé  excéllentes.  La  date  (IXe  siècle)  proposée 
pour  le  Cosmas  du  Vatican  est  indiscutable,  et  pour 


ma  part  j’adopterais  aussi  celles  que  M.  W.  atribue 
au  rotulus  du  Vatican  et  au  Petropol.  21.  Par 
contre,  je  diminuerais  volontiers  le  röle  créateur 
que  M.  W.  assigne  aux  peintres  des  manuscrits 
antiquisants  du  IX®  siècle.  Toutes  les  compositions 
symétriques  ne  sont  par  leur  oeuvre:  les  livres 
antiques  illustrés  les  ont  connues  et  patiquées  bien 
avant  les  peintres  des  empereurs  Macédoniens. 
Ceux-ci  ont  bien  pu  connaitres  ces  modéles,  et 
aussi  facilement  que  les  illustrations  en  frises.  Autre 
chose:  la  peinture  antique  n’avait  pas  ignoré  non 
plus  cette  imagerie  ,,psychologique“  oü  les  héros 
d’une  ,,histoire“  sont  accompagnés  des  personni- 
fications  de  leurs  passions  ou  de  leurs  vertus,  etc. 
(voy.  notamment  les  fresques  hellénistiques  ré- 
cemment  exhumées,  en  Egypte,  par  MM.  Perdrizet 
et  Gabra).  Les  prototypes  des  miniatures  d’un 
Par.  139,  par  exemple,  devaient  présenter  déjè 
toutes  ces  particularités,  ainsi  que  plusieurs  autres 
que  M.  W.  attribue  au  génie  créateur  de  la  „Re¬ 
naissance"  du  IX®  siècle. 

Notons,  enfin,  avant  de  terminer,  qu’il  parait 
peu  vraisemblable  que  le  groupe  des  miniatures 
,,k  figures  dorées"  (Par.  gr.  923,  Ambros.  49 — 50) 
puisse  provenir  de  1’Italie  méridionale.  Après 
d’autres,  nous  les  attribuons  k  des  ateliers  „gréco- 
orientaux",  p.  ê.  palestiniens.  Ces  oeuvres  se 
distinguent,  d’ailleurs,  des  autres  peintures  gréco- 
italiennes  étudiées  par  M.  W.  et  qui  forment  un 
groupe  trés  homogène. 

Le  lecteur  de  1’ouvage  de  M.  W.  y  trouvera  une 
mine  de  renseignements  utiles  que  nous  regrettons 
de  ne  pouvoir  relever,  dans  le  cadre  d’un  compte- 
rendu.  M.  W.  a  mis  entre  les  mains  des  spécialistes 
une  sorte  de  guide  a  travers  la  miniature  byzantine 
du  temps  de  sa  floraison,  et  il  en  a  fait  apparaitre 
toute  la  richesse. 

Strasbourg,  1937.  A.  Grabar. 

André  Grabar,  L’empereur  dans  l’art  byzantin. 

Recherches  sur  Vart  qfficiel  de  VEmpire  d'Orient 

(Publications  de  la  Faculté  des  Lettres  de 

1’Université  de  Strasbourg,  fase.  75).  Paris  1936. 

8°,  296  p.,  XL  planches.  ■ 

CoBpeMeHHaa  Hayxa  HecAy^aöHO  o6panjaen> 
Bce  6oABuree  BHHMame  Ha  npoÖAeMy  cpe^eBÈKO- 
Boro  nopTpeTa,  bt>  nacTHOCTH  h  ocoSchhocth  Ha 
npoÖAeMy  noprpeTa  rocy^apeö  cpeAHeBfeoB&H. 
Kant  ct>  apxeoAonmecKofi,  Taxi.  h  ct>  KyAtrypHO- 
HCTopiraecKofi  tohkh  3pfeix  H3o6paxceHix  cpe^He- 
bIkobmxi,  rocy^apeö  npe^eraBAjuon.  Bbi^aranjiöca 
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HHTCpecT».  IIomhmo  MHoro^HCAeHHbixt  cneQÏaAb- 
HblXb  H3CA^OBaHÜt,  BI.  He^aBHee  BpeMït  nOHBHAC» 
H  y-ÈAblH  pH4T>  CHHTeTJrqeCKHXT.  Tpy^OBT.,  4a  - 
roujMXb  cHCTeMaTOTecKiö  aHaAirab  nopTpeTOBb 
rocy^apefl  OTAiAhHhixb  cpe4HeBiKOBhixb  CTpam,. 
Ha  nepBOMi,  Miert  CAi^yen.  HaaBaTb  MOHyMeH- 
xaAbHbiö  Tpyfli.  II.  IIIpaMMa,  KOTopwft  4aAb  06- 
iimpHoe  h  BecbMa  yiHHoe  H3CAi40BaHie  06b  h30- 
OpaxceHiaxb  repMaHCKHXb  HMnepaTOpOBb  h  Kopo- 
Aeft  Bb  snoxy  on.  751  40  1152  r.  cb  aAb6oMOMb 
nopTpeTOBb,  coxpaHHBUiHxca  Bb  coBpeMeiun>ixb 
hah  6ah3khxt>  no  BpeMeHH  naM-HTHHKaxb:  P.  E. 
Schramm,  Die  deutschen  Kaiser  und  Könige  in 
Bildern  ihrer  Zeit  I,  Leipzig — Berlin  1928.  Mhoto 

BHHMania  nOCBHUjaAOCb  Bb  OT4iAbHbIX'b  H3CAi40- 
Bamaxb  h  H3o6pajKeniaM-b  cpeAHeBiKOBtrxb  rocy- 
Aapeö  K>5KHo-CAaBHHCKnx-b  CTpam,,  a  o  nopTpe- 
Tax-b  rocy4apeü  cpeAHCBiKOBoiï  Cep6in  He4aBHo 
noHBHAca  h  oöujiö,  CB04HHH  Tpy4b:  C.  Pa4oj>ntb, 
nopTpe™  cpncKHX  BAa4apa  y  Cpe4H>eM  Beny, 
CKonn>e  1934.  CoSpame  H3o6pajKemii  epeAHCBi- 
KOBbixb  pyMbiHCKnx'b  rocy4apeö  onyÖAHKOBaAb 
N.  Jorga,  Domnii  Romani  dupa  portrete  ji 
fresce  contemporane,  Sibiin  1930. 

H3o6pa>KeHiaMn  BH3aHTÜicKHXb  ijapeü  mhoto 
3aHHMaACH  nOKOHHblfl  CnHpHAOHb  AaMÖpOCb. 
04Haxo,  pe3yAbTan>  ero  Tpy40Bb,  —  nocMepraoe 
H34ame  aAböoMa  nopTpeTOBb  BH3aHTÜicKHXb  hm- 
nepaTopoBb  (2ji.  Adpupos,  Aevxcofxa  Pv^avavaiv 
avTOxpaTÓptov,  Aohhm  1930),  —  He  MO*en,  y40- 
BAeTBOpHTb  4,axce  cawbix-b  CKpoMHMxb  TpeöoBaHifi;. 
KoMMeHTapift  BecbMa  JKHAeHBKÜt,  ;jL\i>ih  pa4b 
H3BicTHhIXb  H  OTCHb  BaaOIblXb  H3o6paJKeHm  BT, 
aAbSoMi  OTcyrcTByerb,  a  onyÖAHKOBaHw  bt,  orpOM- 
HOMb  KOAmecTBi  MiïHiaTiopbi  no3AHiiimaro  Bpe¬ 
MeHH,  He  HMironjia  hh  HCTOpmecKaro  hh  xy40- 
xcecTBeHHaro  3HaHema. 

TiMb  6oAie  CAi4yerb  npHBiTCTBOBaib  noaBAe- 
Hie  khhth  A.  H.  Ipabapa,  KOTOpbiü,  xaxb  bm- 
Aaroupöca  3HaTOKb  naMaxHHKOBb  BmaimfiCKaro 
HCKyccTBa,  cb  npHcyujHMb  eMy  HCTopmtecKHMb  ny- 
TbeMb  h  noHHMaHieMb,  4aeTb  ÖAecTaujiö  aHaAH3b 
«apcKofl  HKOHorpa$in  Bb  BH3amiH.  KHHra  H30- 
ÖHAyerb  hobbimh,  HHTepecHbiMH  mmcasmh,  na>K- 
HbiMH  xa  Kb  4Aa  HCTopHxa,  Taxb  h  4\a  HCTopnKa 
HCKyccTBa.  Mojkho  cxa3aTb,  hto  A.  H.  Ipaöapb 
BnepBbie  nocTaBHAb  npaBHAbHbiMb  o6pa30Mb  npo- 
6AeMy  BH3aHTiftcKaro  „yapcKaro”  HCKyccTBa.  Yace 
Bb  npe4mecTBywujHxb  CBOHXb  paOoraxb  A.  H. 
Tpaöapb  no4HepKHBaAb,  hto  CBircKoe,  yapcKoe 
HCKyCCTBO  Bb  BH3aHTlH  HTpaAO  T0pa340  ÖOAbUlyK) 
poAb,  rtMb  9to  npHHaro  4yMaib.  OcoöeHHO  hh- 
TepecHa  Bb  9TOMb  oTHomeHÏH  ero  cTaiba,  nosBira- 


rnaaca  Bb  oprani  Hamero  HHCTHTyTa  4Ba  ro4a 
TOMy  Ha3a4b:  Les  fresques  des  escaliers  è.  Sainte- 
Sophie  de  Kiev  et  1’iconographie  impériale  by- 
zantine,  Semin.  Kond.  7  (1935)  103  squ.  Bb  cBoeft 

HOBOfS  KHHJTÈ  aBTOpb  CTpeMHTCa  nOKa3aTb,  HTO 
BH3aHTÜicKaa  „MOHapxnnecKaa  peAHria“,  tohho 
Ta  Kb  »ce  xaxb  xpHCTiaHCKaa  nipa,  BupaacaAa  Bb 
HCKyccTBi  cboh  H4CH  h  ynema.  KHHra  A.  H.  Ipa- 
6apa  nocTpoeHa  no  HHOMy  nAaHy,  rtMb  Bbime 
npHBe4eHHbie  Tpy4M  IIIpaMMa,  Pa^omma  h  AaM- 
öpoca.  Ilpeayte  Bcero  A.  H.  TpaGapb  CTapaeTca 
yAOBHib  THnHaecKia  nepTbi  BH3aHTiftcKHXb  jjap- 
CKHXb  H3o6paateHiö,  Bb  KOTopuxb  oxpaataioTca 
H4ea  o  xapaKTepi  yapcKoii  babcth,  a  Merte  bhh- 
Mania  oÖpaujaeTb  Ha  HH4HBH4yaAbHbia  ocoSeH- 
hocth  nopTpeTOBb  OT4iAbHbixb  yapeii  h  He  nw- 
Taerca  4aib  noAHyio  KOAAeKyro  Bcixb  H3BicTHbixb 
H3o6paaceHiü  BH3aHTmcKHXb  «apeö:  „C’est  1’Empe- 
reur  et  non  pas  les  empereurs  dans  1’art  byzan- 
tin...  que  j’ai  essayé  de  reconnaïtre  en  interrogeaut 
les  oeuvres  de  1’art  des  basileis“. 

Bb  nepBoit  vacra  CBoeft  khhth  (cTp.  1 — 122) 
A.  H.  IpaOapb  pa3CMaTpHBaerb  rAaBHbia  tcmm 
BH3aHTiltcKOïi  yapcKOö  HKOHorpa^in.  Homhmo 
pa3AHHHbrxb  yapCKHXb  nopTpeTOBb  Bb  TOHHOMb 
CMMCAi  CAOsa,  Moryrb  6biTb  BbirtAeHbi  4Bi  oc- 
HOBHbia  rpynnbi:  H3o6paxceHia  yapa  Bb  ero  otho- 
meHiaxb  Kb  Mipy  h  Aio^HMb  h  H3o6pa»ceHia  ero 
Bb  OTHomeHÏH  Kb  XpHCTy.  Bb  nocAiAHeö  rpynni 
aBTOpb  pa3AHHaerb  TpH  OCHOBHblXb  MOTHBa:  nOA- 
HouieHie  AapoBb  XpHCTy,  noKAOHeHie  EMy  (npo- 
CKHHe3a)  h  npHHKTie  H3b  pyKb  CnacHreAa  yap- 
CKaro  BiHya.  nepBaa,  „CB-ÈTCKaa",  rpynna  co4ep- 
HCHTb  3HaHHTeAbHO  SoAbfflee  HHCAO  pa3AHHHbIXb 
MOTHBOBb.  OcoSeHHO  MHOrOHHCAeHHbl  THnbl  TpiyM- 
cf>aAbHbixb  H3o6pajKeHiti,  npocAaBAHioujHXb  aapexie 
no4BHTH.  Cio4a  aBTOpb,  coBepmeHHo  cnpaBe4- 
ahbo,  OTHocHTb  h  H3o6paaceHÏa  Hrpb  Bb  Hnno- 
4pOMi  H  aapCKOH  OXOTM.  Ero  H3CAi40Bama  9THXb 
CIOXeTOBb  OCOÖeHHO  AIoSonbITHbl  H  nOyVHTeAbHM. 
Hyaoïo  no4aepKHyTi>,  hto  aBTOpb  onHpaeTca  He 
TOABKO  Ha  coxpaHHBiuieca  naMaTHHKH,  ho  h  Ha 
BCTpiqaioujiaca  y  BH3aHTiftcKHXb  nHcaTeAeft  onn- 
cania  h  ynoMHHama  He  4ome4UiHXb  40  Hacb’ 
H3ofipa>Keni;t.  9th  onneama  h  ynOMHHaHia  A.  H. 
IpaSapb  coSpaAb  h  H3yHHAb  cb  ÖOAbuioft  TUja- 
TeAbHOCTblO. 

IIo4iAHBb  Ha  rpynnbi  h  H3yaHBb  ocHOBHwa 
TeMM  BH3aHTiÜCKOH  öapCKOÜ  HKOHOrpa<J)iH,  aBTOpb 

BO  BTOpoii  HaCTH  (CTp.  123 - 187)  H3CAi4yeTb 

HCTOpHaecKoe  pa3BHxie  9Toro  HCKyccTBa,  a  Bb 
TpeTbefi  qacTH  (cTp.  189—261)  pa3CMaTpHBaeTb 

cooTHOiueme  CBixcKaro  h  yepKOBHaro  HCKyccTBa 
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BI.  BH3aHTiH.  BbIB04bI  oönjaro  KyAbTypHO-HCTO- 
prraecKaro  .waaema,  kt>  KOTopwMb  npHX04HTb 
A.  H.  Ipa6apb  npe>K4e  Bcero  nyreMb  H3yaeHia 
apxeoAormecKHxi.  naMaTHHKOBb,  bt>  rAaBHOMb 
coBepuieHHO  corAacHbi  cb  têmh  noAoaceHisMH, 
KOTopbia  B-b  HOB-Èömee  BpeMa  3aujHiijaioTb  BH3aHTO~ 
Aorn-HCTOpHKH  Ha  ocHOBaHiH  löyaema  AHTepaTyp- 
HbDCb  HCTOHHnKOB*b,  Kaxb  caMa  H ACH  O  yapCTB'k 
H  yapCKOÜ  BAaCTH  Bb  BH3aHTIH  ÜOKOHTCa  Ha 
pHMCKO-9AAHHHCTHHeCKHXb  OCHOBaXb,  TaKT.  H  BCH 
yapcxaa  HKOHorpa$ia  OTnpaBAaeTca  on.  pHMCKO- 
9AAHHHCTHHeCKHXb  HCTOKOBb.  Ha  9TOMb  aBTOpb 
coBepmeHHO  cnpaBe4AHBO  HaeraHBaeTb  h  oaeHb 
y6i4HTeAbHO  40Ka3HBaerb  9to  noAoaceme  Ha  yfc- 
AOMb  P HAi  pa3HOo6pa3HbIXT>  npHMipOB-b.  npeCAO- 
ByTbiü  Bonpocb  CTpHroBCKaro  „Pmib  hah  Bo- 
ctokt>“,  KOr^a-TO  CTOAb  BOAHOBaBuiifi  HayKy,  ceii- 
nacb  yace  npe^CTaBAaeTca  He  toabko  cahiukomt. 
3aOCTpeHHbIMrb,  HO  H  CAHILEKOMb  ynpOUjeHHblMb. 

Hh  a3iaTCKÜl  Boctokt.  hh  KAaccmecKiö  Phmt. 

He  6bIAb  OCHOBOH  BH3aHTiHCK0H!  KyAbTypbl  H  BH- 
3aHTiiicKaro  HCKyccTBa.  Hxb  ochoboh  Shat.  phm- 
CKO-SAAHHHCTHHeCKÏii  Mip'bj  BOCnpHHHBmiÖ  BOCTOH- 
Hbie  aAeMeHTbi  eme  Bb  „40BH3aHTÜicKoe“  BpeMa. 
9to  40Ka3bmaio  n>  hobMhjm  HCTopircecKia  paSora, 
He  HCKAxoaaa  h  cneyiaAbHHXb  H3CA-È40BaHiü  o 
JKH3HH  h  yepeMOniaA-fe  BH3aHTÜicKaro  4Bopa,  sto 
ace  40Ka3biBaeTb  h  Tpy^b  A.  H.  Ipaöapa  o  yap- 
ckoö  mcoHorpaiJÜH. 

Cpe^HeB-ÈKOBbift  nepio4b  BH3aHTiöcKaro  yap- 
CTBa  4ah  A.  H.  Ipaöapa  HammaeTca  ct.  VII  b., 

H  Bb  9TOMT»  OHb  OIMTb-TaKH  CXO4HTCH  Cb  HObM- 
UHIMH  B033pI>HiaMH  BH3aHTHHHCTOBb-HCTOpHKOBb. 
HKOHoSopaecKaa  anoxa,  no  BecbMa  HHrepecHOMy 
MHfeiio  A.  H.rpa6apa,  bt.  c$epi  HCKyccxBa  aBHAacb 

nonbiTKoii  B03BpaTa  Kb  „pnMCKHMb“  B3rAa4aMb, 
xapaKTepHbiMb  4AK  paHHe-BH3aHTiöcKaro  nepio^a, 
—  Kaxb,  Bb  c$epi  rocyaapcTBeHHOÖ  jkh3hh,  no- 
nbiTKoii  B03BpaTa  Kb  „pHMCKHMb“  nanaAaMb 
npeflCTaBAHiOTca  HCTopHKy  ye3aponanHCTCKia 
ycTpeMAeHia  yapeö-HKOHo6opyeBb. 

Bo3po«4eHie  yepKOBHaro  HCKyccTBa  nocAÊ  bo3- 
CTaHOBAeHia  HKOHonowraHia  hh  Bb  jcaKoit  M-fepi 
He  HaHecAO  yyjepöa  CBkracoMy  HCKyccTBy.  Ha- 
npOTHBb,  Bb  anoxy  Maxe^OHCKoil  4HHacTiH  Ha- 
crynaen.  hobmü  pacyBfcrb  yapCKOÜ  HKOHorpa^in, 
KOTOpaa  o6oraujaeTCa  hobhmh  MOTHBaMH.  Amiib 
Bb  no34He-BH3aHTiftCKoe  BpeMa  Ha6AK>flaeTca  H3- 
B'fecTHbiit  yna^oKb  yapcKOft  HKOHorpa<J>ÏH:  „peHec- 
caHCb“  HCKyccTBa  npn  naAeoAoraxb  BupaxcaeTca 
TAaBHblMb  o6pa30Mb  Bb  peAHrk>3HOH  JKHBOnilCH. 
3Aicb  onaTb  moxcho  otmïthtb,  hto  naMaTHHKH 
BH3aHTiÜCKOH  nHCbMeHHOCTH  nOKa3bIBaK)Tb  BnOAH-fe 


CXOAHyK)  9BOAK)yilO  yapCKOH  H^eH  Bb  BH3aHTiH: 
o6pa4bi  yapcKaro  B-tH^ania  Bb  anoxy  IlaAeoAO- 
roBb  (y  Ko4HHa,  y  nceB40-Ko4HHa)  HMÉxoTb 
euje  SoA-fce  apxo  BbipaaceHHbift  yepKOBHbiii  xapax- 
Tepb,  BÏMb  ace  o6pa4bi  Bb  Khhtï;  o  yepeMO- 
MOHiaxb  KoHCTaHTHHa  nopcjjHpopo/XHaro,  He  ro- 
Bopa  yxce  o  CBÈTcKHXb  no  npenMyigecTBy,  pmi- 
cKHXb  o6pa4axb  paHHe-BH3aHTiiicKaro  BpeMeHH. 

CoBepmeHHO  corAamaacb  cb  aBTOpOMb  Bb  oc- 

HOBHOMb  H  TAaBHOMb,  n03B0AK)  Ce6i  Cfl^AaTb 
AHuib  H'fecKOAbKO  3aMfeaHiii  no  noBO^y  HixoTO- 
pbixb  nacTHbixb  BonpocoBb.  He  cOBCÈMb  noHarao, 
no^ieMy  M03aHKy  cb  H3o6paacemaMH  KoHCTaHTHHa 
BeAHKaro  h  lOciniHiaHa  Bb  xpaM-fe  cb.  Co<J>in  A.  H. 
Tpa6apb  othochtb  Kb  XI  b.  (cTp.  109  h  ca.); 
4aTHpoBKa  YnTMOpa  X  b.  npeflCTaBAaerca  y6È4H- 
TeAbHÏe.  —  Ha  crp.  112  aBTopb  roBopHn.,  hto 
oöbnaii  n04,naTia  Ha  njHTb  yapa  nocA'fe  npoB03- 
TAameHia  „y^epacaAca"  40  XIV  b.  Meac4y  rfcitb, 
nOBH4HMOMy,  9TO Tb  o6bTïaÖ,  XOpOUIO  H3BÏCTHbIÖ 
Bb  paHHe-BH3aHTiöcKoe  BpeMa,  Bb  Teaeme  pa4a 
CTOAÏTÜt  coBepmeHHO  He  npiiM-kHaACa  (HHKaKHXb 
CAi40Bb  ero  npHMÈHeHia  Bb  cpe4He-BH3aHTmcKyio 
anoxy  H'liTb),  h  noaBHACa  bhobb  —  BÏpoaTHO, 
no4b  3ana4HBiMb  BAianieMb  —  ahuh.  Bb  no34He- 
BH3aHTiftCKiH  nepioAb.  —  BaacHie  Bonpocb,  npa- 
BHAbHO  ah  MHfeie  A.  H.  Ipa6apa,  hto  hkoho- 
rpa<J>HqecKÜi  ram.  cHMBOAHaecKaro  KopoHOBama 
yapa  CnacHTeAeMb  noaBAaeTca  toabko  bo  BpeMa 
BacHAia  I,  „t.  e.  bo  BpeMa,  xor4a  OKOHaaTeAbHO 
ycTaHaBAHBaeTca  o  6  p  a  4  b  KOpOHOBama  xaxb 
yepKOBHaa  yepeMOHia,  coBepuiaeMaa  naTpiap- 

xoMb“  (dp.  113,  cp.  h  116 — 117).  npaB4a,  aB- 

Topb  BMCKa3biBaeTCa  oaeHb  ocTOpoacHO  („autant 
qu’il  nous  est  permis  d’en  juger“),  a  4anHbixb 
o  6oAie  cTapbrxb  H3o6paaceHiaxb  9Toro  THna, 
nOBH4HMOMy,  4ÜiCTBHTeAbHO  He  COXpaHHAOCb.  Ho, 
eCAH  n03B0AHTeAbH0  C4ÏAaTb  H3lAcTHbta  3aKAIO- 
aenia  Ha  oCHOBaïiiH  HCTOpin  KOpOHayioHHaro 
o6pa4a,  TO  HyacHO  yKa3aib,  hto  o6pa4b  yap- 
CKaro  BiHaaHia  nOAyaHAb  xapaicrepb  yepKOBHOÜ 
yepeMOHin  3a40Aro  40  BacHAia  I.  OSpa4b,  onn- 
caHHMÖ  y  KoHCTaHTHHa  nop$Hpopo4Haro  Bb  De 
Cerim.  I,  cap.  38a,  OTHocHTca  He  ko  BpeMeHH 
KoHCTaHTHHa  VII,  a  Kb  nepBoli  aexBepTH  IX  b. 
(cp.  Ostrogorsky — Stein,  Byzantion  7,  1932,  190 
H  CA.).  H3b  VIII  h  VII  b.  40  Hacb  He  4OUIAO 
hh  04H0T0  CKOAbKO-HH6y4b  no4poÖHaro  onncama 
yapacaro  BiHaaHia,  ho  Bb  De  Cerim.  I,  cap.  43a 
4aH0  onHcame  KecapcKaro  BkHaaHia,  Koropoe  ot- 
HocHTca  Kb  769  r.  (cp.  Diehl,  Études  byzantines 
1905,  293  sqn.,  a  4Aa  yTOHHeHia  4aTbi  Moe  H3- 
CAk40BaHie  Bb  Byz.-Neugr.  Jahrb.  7,  1930,  20), 
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h  9Tonb  o6pH4i.  HM-fcen.  yace  hhcto  uepKOBHbiö  xa- 
paKTept.  He  noAAexcim.,  nosTOMy,  hh  MaA-feömeMy 
comh-èhuo,  mto  TaKoft  ace  xapaKTept  hmIsah  h  yap- 
CKÏa  BÏHtiaHia  VIII  b.,  a  no  Beeft  BkpoaTHOCTH 
y«e  h  VII  b.  HanpOTHBt,  enje  Bb  VI  b.  tjapcxia 
aimam a  hociiah  npenMyigecTBeHH o  csiTCKift  xa- 
paxrepb,  xoth  caMHÜ  o6p?i4T>  KopoHaain  yace  cb 
cepe4HHH  V  b.  HeH3M-ÈHHO  coBepmaAb  naTpiapxb. 
—  O  MHHianopi  Cod.  Vatic.  Urbin.  2,  KOTopyio 
A.  H.  rpaSapi.  (c.  119)  no  HaineMy  MHfeiio  4a- 
TnpyeTB  HenpasHAbHO,  mm  iryÖAHKyeMb  cneijiaAb- 
Hoe  H3CAl>40BaHie  Bb  CA^yioujeMb  tom-è  Amia- 
AOBT,  HHCTHryra  H.  II.  KoH4aKOBa. 

HpeKpacHaa  paöoTa  A.  H.  Ipaöapa,  pe3yAb- 
TaTM  KOTOpoft  MM  H3AOJKHAH  ABÜIb  BT.  CaMMXb 
rAaBHbixb  nepTaxb  h  noTOMy  secbMa  cyMMapHO, 
coBepmeHHO  no  HOBOMy  cTaBHTb  nepe4b  HayKoft 
npobxeMy  ,,uapcKaro“  HocyccTBa.  IIoca-è  btoh 
pa6oTM  ocoöeHHO  HceAaTeAbHo  6hao  6m  H34aiiie 
Bcfatb  H3B"feCTHbIXT>  H  HMfaOHIHXb  HCTOpMeCKyKJ 

uiHHOCTb  n3o6pa«eHÜi  BH3aHTiöcKHXb  uapefi  — 

BT.  XpOHOAOrBHeCKOMb  nOpa4Kt,  Cb  HayH  HBIMb 
KOMMeHTapieMT.,  Bb  KOTOpOMb  6h  4aBaA0Cb  HCTO- 
pmecKoe  h  apxeoAOnraecKoe  o6cAi40Bame  npn- 
BAeKaeMbixb  naMsrrHHKOBb.  3ry  3a4aay,  ctoab  ace 
Baaoryio  h  npnBAeKaTeAbHyio,  ckoab  h  Tpy4Hyio, 
KoneMHo,  hhkto  He  Morb  6m  BbmoAHHTb  AyHine, 
’rfiMb  A.  H.  rpaöapb,  coe4HH«ioujiö  Hc^epnbiBa- 
roujee  3Hame  naManniKOBb  BH3aHTificKaro  nacyc- 
cTBa  Cb  6oAbinoü  ncropiraecKOft  mnyimieli. 

B'ÈArpa4b.  R  Ocmpoeopodü. 


Harold  R.  Willoughby.  The  four  gospels  of  Kara- 
hissar.  Vol.  II.  The  cycle  of  Text  illustrations. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois  1936.  In  8°,  494  CTp.+  CXXXV  TaGAiiyb. 

KHHra  npe4craBAaeTb  BecbMa  4o6pocoBÏCTHoe 
H3CAÏ40BaHie  AinjeBoro  aeTBepoeBaHreAia  nyÖAHH- 
Hoö  EnSAioTeKH  (rp.  N°  105),  npio6pÈTeHHaro 
Bb  cepe4HHib  XlX-ro  B-bca  pyccKHMb  nocAOMb 
Bb  KoHCTaHTHHonoA'fe  TirroBbiMb  Bb  Kaparaccapk 
Bb  MaAoö  A3in.  no  BpeMeHH  pyKonHCb  40Aaaia 
ÖHTb  6ah3koh  Kb  HmcarcKOMy  K04eKcy,  4aTHpo- 
BaHHOMy  npoMexcyTKOMb  Meac4y  1265 — 1269. 

KHHra  pa34iAeHa  Ha  2  aacTH,  H3b  KOTopMXb 
MeHbinaa  nocBaijjeHa  H3CAk40BaHiio  TeKCTa  h  onn- 
caHiio  MaHycKpnnTa  (rAaBa  o  naAeorpa<J)iH  npHHa- 
4AeacHTb  E.  Colwell),  öoAbiuaa  nacib  nocBaujeHa 
onHcamio  MHHÏa-nopb.  Bb  kohijè  khhth  npHAoaceHa 
6n6Aiorpa$ia,  3aHHMaioujaa  42  CTpaHH^bi.  OaeHb 
xoponni  BocnpoH3Be4eHisi  MHHianopb,  HHor4a  He 


coBCÈMb  y4aaHH  aMAOrin  Kb  nKOHorpa<J)iH  ck>- 
aceTa.  CaMH  MHHianopM  He  oaein.  BMcoKaro  xa- 
aecTBa,  ho  oaein>  HHTepecHH  4AH  HKOHorpa^ia 
eBaHreAbCKHXb  UHKAOBb  KOHCTaHTHHOnOAbCKOH 
uiKOAbi  BpeMeHH  naAeoAoroBb.  H.  T. 


Gabriel  Millet  and  D.  Talbot  Rice.  By- 
zantine  painting  at  Trebizond.  London  1936  in  4° 
182  +  LVII  TaÖAHUb. 

PAaBHbie  naMHTHHKH  Tpane3yHTa  6hah  o6cAi- 
40saHbi  Bb  1916 — 1917  ro4y  ©.  H.  YcneHCKHMb, 
4aBmnMb  KpoM-fe  HcropmecKaro  oaepKa  onncaHie 
(jjpecoKb,  Kb  coxcaAfadio  6e3b  BocnpOH3Be4eHÜi  ca- 
MHXb  naMHTHHKOBb  (<X>.  H.  YcneHCKHit.  OvepKU  U3 

ucmopuu  TpanesynmcKoü  HMnepuu.  AeHHmpa4  1929). 
KHHra  Millet  h  Talbot  Rice  4aerb  6oAie  noAHoe 
onncaHie  yij-ÈA-ÈBmuxb  $pecoxb  Tpane3yKrra  h  ok- 

peCTHOCTeft,  OTHOCHHJHXCH  Kb  BpeMeHH  XIV - XVI 

ctoa.,  OHa  BKAionaeTb  «JpecKH  yepKBH  cb.  Ahhm, 
MOHacTbipa  Eoropo4HïjM„EoronoKpOBeHHOü“  (@eo- 
oxéjtatos),  uepKBH  cb.  CaBBH,  cb.  Co$iH,  MOHa- 
CTHpa  KaHMaKAH,  CyMeAÜicKaro  MOHacTMpa  h  4p. 
MaTepiaAbi  6mah  coÖpaHbi  8Kcne4H«ieft  G.  Millet 
Bb  1893  ro4y  h  Messel  Bb  1929  ro4y,  nocA^aie 
6mah  o6pa6oTaHbiTalbot  Rice.  KaKb  yKa3braaiOTb 
aBTopbi  Bb  npe4HCAOBiH,  h  stotb  Tpy4b  He  Moacerb 
CHHTaTbca  HcnepnbiBaioijjHMb  bcê  Tpane3yHTCKia 
naMSTHHKH,  TaKb  KaKb  HaCTb  H3b  HHXb  OKa3aAaCb 

He40CTynH0H.  KHHra  xopomo  H34aHa,  ho  OTaacxH 
nAoxaa  coxpaHHOCTb  $pecoKb  h  He  6e3yKopn3HeH- 
HMa  (jjoTorpa^in  yMeHbmaiOTb,  Kb  cojKaAimio,  3Ha- 
neHie  HAArocTpayioHHaro  MaTepiaAa.  H.  T. 

Alfred  Alexej  Hackel,  Das  altrussische  Heili- 
genbild.  Die  Ikone.  Mit  26  Abbildungen  im  An- 
hang.  Geleitwort  „Die  Bedeutung  der  altrussi- 
schen  Ikone  für  unsere  Zeit“  von  Th.  Baader. 
Disquisitiones  Carolinae.  Fontes  et  acta  philo- 
logica  et  historica.  Tomus  X.  Noviomagi,  1936, 
142  CTp. 

KHHra  A.  T.  TaKKexa  o6be4HHaerb  Bb  ce6k  ps4b 
HCKyCHO  HanHcaHHMXb  oaepKOBb  o  4peBHe-pyc- 
CKOii  HKOHOnHCH,  pa3HOCTOpOHHe  H  HarAH4HO  3Ha- 
KOManjHXb  HHOCTpaHHaro  HHTaTeAa  Cb  stoö  oÖAa- 
CTbK)  pyCCKOH  KyAbTypM.  ABTOpb  nOCTaBHAb  c e6t 
UkAblO  He  CTOAbKO  4aTb  HCTOpbo  HKOHH,  CKOAbKO 
noMOHB  „coBpeMeHHOMy  aeAOBkKy"  BoenpHHaib  „Ha- 
CA-È4CTBO  peAHrio3Haro  MipoB033pfeia  4peBHeit  Poc- 
ciH“,  3aneHaTAtHHoe  Bb  naManrHKaxb  hkohoiihch. 
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3a4ana  oKa3aAacb  BbinoAHeHHoft  ^pe3BbraaftHo 
y4anHO. 

Bb  nepBoü  rAaBÏ  TpaKryerca  06b  hkoh-è,  Kaïeb 
o  xy4oacecTBeHHoii  YKa3aBT.  Ha  cy4b6y 

HKOHbl  BT.  PoCCLH  - yKOpCHeHHOCTb  HKOHbl  BT.  Ha- 

p04H0Ü  TOAUjt  H  HeBHHMame  KT.  HKOHHOMy  HCKyC- 
CTBy  bt.  nocAineTpoBCKoe  BpcMH  o6pa30BaHHbixb 
CAoeBT.  oönjecTBa,  aBTopr.  3HaKOMim>  ct.  4yxoMb 
h  TexHHKOü  HKOHonHcaHia,  oneHb  oTreTAHBO  4aen> 
noHarie  o  HaynHoö  npoÖAeManiKi,  cbh34hhoü  ct. 
H3yHeHieMT>  hkohh,  h,  HaKOHeyT>}  BecbMa  cacaTO, 

HO  CT.  40CTaT0HH0ft,  BT.  OÖlJjeMb,  KOHKpCTHOCTblO 

ocTaHasAHBaeTca  Ha  coöctbchho  HcropHHecKHXb 

4aHHMXT.  o6t>  HKOHOnHCH  BT.  4peBHeft  PyCH.  34tob 
4aeTCH  xapaKTepHCTHKa  IlaMaTHHKOBb  HKOHOnHCH 
40MOHTOAbCKaro  nepio4a,  BAa4HMipaco-Cy34aAb- 
CKaro  Kpaa,  HoBropo4a  h  Mockobckoö  hikoabi 
(oTepKT.  o  Moerad  —  HanSoA-Èe  cxeMaTH3HpoBaHHbiü 
h  HicKOAtKO  y cÈHeHHwii) .  3aKAKwaeTca  nepBaa 
rAaBa  oÖoöujemeMb  o  „4yxoBHOMb  h  $opMaAMtOMb 
e4HHCTB-fe“  pyccKaro  HKOHonHCHaro  HCKyccTBa. 

HcKAK)HHTeAJ.HO  BaacHa  BTopaa  rAaBa :  HKOHa, 

KaKT.  KyAbTOBoe  H3o6pa*eHie.  Ecah  bt.  pacnopa- 
Hcemn  MHocTpaHHaro  HHTaTeAa.  bt.  aacTHOCTH  BAa- 
4  fclOIirarO  HÈMeUKHMb  S3bIKOMb,  KM'ïiCTCa  HÏCKOAbKO 
noaBHBiiiHxca  bt.  noCA'È4Hie  ro4bi  KHnn>,  TpaKTyio- 
HJMXb  O  Xy40XteCTBeHH0Ö  CTOpOHi  hkohohhch,  to 
4\a  pacKpbma  KyAbTOBaro  CMbiCAa  hkohw  o6uje- 
40crynHoft  AHTCpaTypw  Hin,  (bmcoko  cneyiaAbHbia 
crapbia  pa6on>i  h  OT4'k\bHbw  3aMiaaHia  bt.  ho- 
Bbixr.  nyÖAHKauiaxT.  bt.  pascwn.  htth  He  Moryrb). 
OnepKT.  A.  T.  TaKKeAa,  HanHcaHHbiö,  HecMOTpa  Ha 
KpaTKOCTb,  CT.  nOAHOÜ  OTHCTAHBOCTblO,  aBAaeTCB 
cyujecTBeHHHMT.  4onoAHeHieMT.  bt.  HHOcrpaHHyio 
AHTepaTypy.  Abtopt.  ocTaHaBAHBaeTca  Ha  xapaK- 
TepHCTHK-fc  ocoSeHHOcreft  BTOatnittcKO  -  pyccKaro 
noHHMaHia  xpHcriaHcrBa,  Ha  noHHTaHÏH  CB»Tbixb 
h  aHreAOBT.,  OT4-ÈAbHO  oSbacHaeTT.  ^encycHy» 
KOMno3nyiio  h  hkohoctbct.. 

HaKOHeuT.,  bt.  Tpeibeft  FAasi  aBTopbcneaiaAbHO 
pa36Hpaen.  Tpoiiay  AH4pea  PyÖAeBa,  CTpeMacb 
BCKpbnr.  cHMBOAinecKoe  3Ha^eHie  hkohm  Booöijje. 

Bt.  khhtè  TigaTeAbHO  HcnoAbsoBaHa  cneuiaAb- 
Haa  AHTepaiypa.  HsAoaceme  aBTopa  cTporo  yHHTH- 
BaeTT.  TÈ  BHBO4H,  KT.  KOTOpïIMb  npHUIAH  H3CAi40- 
BaTeAH  no  OTVtliAbHblMb  BOnpOCaMT».  IIpH  9T0MT. 
aBTOpT.  CT.  ÖOABHIHMb  yMÈHieMb  nepeB04HTb  Ha 
B3biKT>  HHTaTeAa-HecneuiaAHCTa  40CTaTOHHO  cne- 
HH$EraecKÜt  MaTepiaA-b  HayvHbixb  paöon.  Bt.  pe- 
3yAbTai-fe  KHHra  oKa3bmaeTca  40CTynHoit  4Aa  hho- 
CTpaHya  h  bt.  to  ace  BpeMa  nocrpoeHHoii  cepbe3HO 
H  OCHOBaTeAbHO. 

OneHb  noAe3HH  o6mnpHbia  npHMÈvaHia  kt. 


TeKcry,  nepeHeceHHbia  bt.  kohcqt.  khhih  h  4aioujia 
B03MoacHocTb  aaHHTepecoBaHHOMy  wraTeAW  rAyö- 
ace  bohth  Bi  oT4i»AbHbie  BonpocH.  BaacHyio  Bcno- 
MoraxeAbHyK)  poAb  nrpaerb  cAOBapb  cneaiaAb- 
HbLXT.  TepMHHOBT.,  cocTaBAeHHbift  Th.  Baader,  ko- 
TopoMy  npHHa4Aeacnn>  h  HHTepecHoe  npeAHCAOBie. 

Kb  KHHrfc  npHAOaceHbi  npe4MeTHbift  h  aBTopcKÏH 
yKa3aTeAH  h  pa4b  penpo4yKHÜi  HKOm.  Bb  bh- 
coKoii  creneHH  noAe3Ha  noMiiijeHHaa  Bb  khhi-è 
cxeMa  HKOHocraca.  Huk.  Andpeeet. 


CnopHbie  sonpocu  no  HCTOpiH  ToTCKaro 
KHaacecTBa  Bb  KpHsty.  IIo  noB04y  khhth 
A.  A.  Vasiliev.  The  Goths  in  Crimea.  Cambridge- 
Massachusets  1936.  Monographs  of  the  Mediae- 
val  Academy  of  America  Ns  11,  p.  X+292. 

üpeKpacHO  H34aHHaa  HOBaa  KHiira  MacTirraro 
yneHaro  npe4CTaBAaeTb  6oAbuioft  HayHHbiö  HHTe- 
pecb.  Hcropia  roTOBb  Bb  KpbiMy  6wAa  yace  4bbho 
npe4MeTOMb  Hay^Hbixb  3aHjrriö  A.  A.  BacHAbeBa. 
IIoAHbift  TeKCTb  ea  öbiAb  HanHcaHb  eiije  40  1920 
ro4a,  04HaK0  ycAOBÏa  cob-étckoh  acH3HH  Ha40Aro 
3a4epacaAH  ea  noaBAeHÏe.  IlepBaa  rAaBa,  Kacas- 
maaca  paHHeft  nopbi  xpHCTiaHCTBa  h  anoxH  nepe- 
ceAeHia  Hapo40Bb,  6bi\a  HaneiaTaHa  Bb  1921 
ro4y,1  HO  BTopaa  h  TpeTba  rAaBM,  oSHHMatoigia 
BpeMa  BH3aHiiöCKaro,  xa3apCKaro  h  pyccKaro  BAia- 
Hia  (cb  VI  40  Haa.  XI  Biaa)  h  BpeMa  3aBHCH- 

MOCTH  OTb  nOAOBUeBb  H  OTna4eHÏa  OTb  Bn3aHTiH 

(cb  cepe4HHM  XI  b.  40  1204  r.)  yBH4i.An  CBirb 
TOAbKO  Bb  1927  ro4y.*  Mto  KacaeTca  nocAi4HHxb 
Tpexb  rAaBb  Tpy4a,  oxBaTbiBaroiaiocb  BpeMa  Aa- 
THHCKoft  HMnepiH,  XIV  h  XV  BiKa  H  TypejjKyio 
anoxy,  to  HXb  pyKormcb  ocTaBaAacb  Bb  IleTpo- 
rpa4i  Bb  apxHBi  TAHMK.  Kaïcb  roBopHTb  aB- 
Topb,  HecMOTpa  Ha  Bei  ero  ycHAia,  aaa4eMia  ot- 
Ka3aAacb  eMy  npHCAaib  pyKonHCb  Bb  AMepHKy,* 
TaKb  hto  aBTopy  npniiiAOCb  h3hobo  Hanncaib  sth 
rAaBbi  Bb  6c»Aiie  umpoKOMb  o6beM-fe.4  TaKHMb 


l)  A.  A.  BacHAbeBb.  Tomu  e  Kpvmy.  H3Be- 
CTHa  POCCHÖCKOÜ  A«a4eMHH  IIcTopHH  MaTepH- 
aAbHofi  KyAbTypM.  Tom  I,  n°  26,  IIeTporpa4  1921, 
CTp.  1 — 80. 

*)  H3BecTHa  T ocy4apcTBeHHOÜ  AKa4eMHH  Hcto- 
Phh  MaTepHaAbHOö  KyAbrypbi.  Tom  V.  Achhh- 
rpa4  1927,  ctP.  179—282. 

*)  A.  Vasiliev,  The  Goths  inCrimea,  Prefacep.VII 
(4aAbme  6y4eMb  ccbiAaTbca  coKpanjeHHo:  V as.). 

4)  H.  B.  MaAHUKiii  n0Ab30BaAca  4\a  CTaxbH 

„3aMermu  no  snuepacfiuKe  Mamcym “,  H3Becma 
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o6pa30MT>  3TOTB  HCTepIIHBaiOlIjift  Tpy^T.  HaKOHem 
BnoAirb  3aKOïneHT>. 

Mm  He  6y4enrh  ocraHaBAHBaTbca  Ha  nepBHXB 
Tpext  rAaBax'Bj  yace  h3b1jcthmxb  bb  negara  h  no 
40CT0HHCTBy  OTNTÈHeHHHX'B  KpHTHKOK).  YKaaceMB 
toabkOj  hto  A.  A.  BacHAbeB'b  HcnoAï»30BaAT>  rpo- 
Ma4Hyio  AurepaTypy  Ha  bc£xb  «3HKaxB,  ncnoxb- 
306361  4AX  STOrO  H  3ana4HO-eBpOneftCKia  ÖHÖAio- 
TeKH,  npHHBAT»  BO  BHHMame  h  nocAiAHW  apxeo- 
AoraHecKia  iracAi^OBaHia  bb  KpHMy  h  craTBH  no 
3THMB  BOnpOCaMT>.  KaKB  BH3aHTOAOn»j  aBTOpB 
CTaBHTB  HCTOpilO  TOTOBB  BT»  KpbIMy  Bt  IHHpOKia 
HCTOpHnecKia  paxucn,  MacTepcKH  onepaHBaeTB  no- 
AoweHie  KpMMa  cpe^H  BH3aimHCKaro,  xa3apcKaro 
h  pyccKaro  BAiama.  OcoSeHHO  u-èhhh  bo  II  rAaBi 
no4po6HMft  pa36opi»  „3amiCKH  roTCKaro  Tonapxa“ 
h  nepecMOTpt  4aHHMXT»  o  noaBAemH  Pycn  Ha 
HepHOMT,  MOpi  BT»  IX  H  X  BiKt. 

TAaBH  o6b  HCTOpin  KpMMa  nocAi  1204  104a 
BnepBMe  noaBAaiOTca  bt,  neaara.  Abtopt»  npe4no- 
Aaraen»,  *rro  KpbiMB  Haxo4HAca  bt,  3asHCHMOCTH 
on»  Tpane3yH4a  enje  40  o6pa30BaHia  AamHCKOft 
HMnepin,  HacKOAtKO  MoacHO  cy4irn>  no  cxy 4hmmt» 
CBiwfcriaMB.5  HaaHHaa  ei»  1261  r.  Bt  KpHMy 
yiBep4HAHCi.  reHy33«M  h  Tor4a  cB^feift  o  KpbiMfc 
CTaHOBHTca  Bce  öoAMne.  Abtopt,  otahtho  ncnoAb- 
30BaAT»  bcè  reHy33CKia  4aHHMa  h  aHaAH3Hpyen> 
4oroBopi.  1380  r.,  no  KOTOpoMy  reHy33«H  noxy- 
*ihah  on,  TaTap-B  bcio  oÖAacn,  „maritimae  Go- 
thiae“  on,  Cy4aKa  40  BaAaKAaBH.  Bt,  sto  ace 
BpeMca  noaBAawTca  4aHHMa  o  KHaacecrBi  bt,  ropo4i 
To4opo  (MaHryni);  pa36opi  hxb  cocraBAaen, 
HHTepecHÜimia  crpaHiqjH  khhim,  ÖAaro4apa  hc- 
n0Ab30BaHiï0  HOBHXT,  OTKpbmÜ.  TaKT,  He4aBHO 
H.  B.  MaAHyKOMy  y4aAocb  totho  npo^ecn,  rpe- 
aecKyio  Ha4nHCb  1362  r.  h3b  Mamyna,  roBopa- 
ujyw  o  nepecTpoöKÏ  ropo4a  cothhkomb  (éxatov- 
TaQX'n?)  XyÜTaHH,  noMoigbio  Boadeio  h  cb.  ^hmht- 
pia.  Bt,  ahtobckhxb  AiTonucaxB  roBopHTCa  o  tomb, 


rAHMK,  Bun.  71  (1933)  4ahhbimh  „h3  pyKO- 
nncHoro  oKOHqaHHa  pafjoTM  A.  A.  BacHAbeBa: 
Totm  b  KpuMy“,  xaKT,  caMr,  yKa3bmaers  Ha  CTp.  44, 
npHM.  3,  cBoeft  cTaiBH. 

s)  4iHCTBHTeAbHO,  BB  Partitio  Romaniae  1204 
ro4a  KpMMB  He  ynoMaHyn,  cpe4H  BH3aimiicKnxB 
BAa4ÉHiö.  Abtopb  npaBHAbHO  B03paacaen>  npo- 
thbb  HaTaHyraro  OToacecrBAeHia  O.  BpyHOMB  Ha- 
3BaHia  Sagudai  bb  stomb  40KyMeirrfi  cb  Cyr4aeio- 
CypoaceMB,  h  canraen,,  tto  Sagudai  Ha40  HcxaTb 
bo  öpaMH.  HanoMHHMB,  hto  bb  609  h  904  r. 
okoao  CoAyHH  ynoMHHaeTca  CAaBaHCKoe  nAeMa 
Sagudati. 


hto  OAbrep4B  pa3ÖHAB  Ha  Chhhxb  Bo4axB  TpexB 
TaTapcKHXB  KHa3eii:  KyrAy6yra,  XaaeSea  h  ,/Ih- 
MHTpia.  TaKB  xaKB  IÜAeuepB  (Ha  ocHOBamn  Hen3B. 
HCTOTHHKa)  IIHCaAB,  HTO  OAbrep4B  pa36HAB  TpexB 
xaHOBBi  KpHMCKaro,  KHpKaAbCKaro  h  MaHAoncKaro, 
TO  BecbMa  BipoaTHO  cooöpaaceme  MaAmpcaro,  tto 
/(HMHTpift  ÖMAB  MaHTOnCKHMB  X3H0MB  (hAH  COT- 

hhkomb)  h  hto  cothhkb  XyirraHH  hochab  xpncri- 
aHCKoe  HMa  /fuMHTpia.*  9to  HHrepecHHÖ  <J>aKn> 
nocTeneHHoft  xpncTiaHH3a;pH  TaTapcKOit  BepxyimcH 
cpe4H  rpeaecKO-roTCKaro  HaceAema. 

LJÈHHHMB  HOBHMB  HCTOTHHKOMB  4AS  HCTOphl 

roTCKoft  ctoahhm  Maryna  aBAaeTca  rpeneocaa  no- 
3Ma  BB  CTHXaXB,  HC4ABHO  OnyÖAHKOBaHHaa  no 
pyKonHCH  npoij).  C.  MepnaTH.7  9to  „onncaHie 
ropo4a  0eo4opo  cmhpchhhmb  moh3xomb  MaTee- 
eMB“  CTpa4aen,  BH3aHTÜiCKHMB  pHTOpH3MOMB,  HO 
Bce  ace  4aen,  HicKOAbico  acHBHXB  n04po6HOCTeft 
bb  onHcaHÜH  rop04a  h  KaTacTpo^H,  nocranneii 
ero  okoao  1395  r04a,  —  BipoarHO  B3aTie  ropo4a 
BOÜCKaMH  TaMepAaHa. 

HaKOHeaB  HOBHMB  (JjaKTOMB  4Aa  HCTOpiH  MaH- 

ryna  aBAaeTca  h  annrpa^ia  MAa4eHya  AxeKcia, 
He4aBH0  AHIHb  OÖBaCHeHHaa  /(.  CnHpH40H0BHMB.8 
npHBAeaeme  sthxb  hobhxb  4^hhmxb  4aA0  bo3- 
MoacHOCTB  A.  A.  BacHAteBy  npoAHn.  hobhö  cBin, 
Ha  Hcropiio  „roTCKaro  KHaacecTBa“  bb  KpHMy,  ho 
bb  Heli  ocTaAoct  eyje  HicKOAbKO  HeacHHXB  mèctb, 
KOTopHa  MH  nonbrraeMca  o6cy4HTb. 

II. 

HcTopia  B03BHHieHia  MaHryncKHXB  KHa3eö  bb 
XIV — XV  Bixi  enje  He  BnoAHi  BHaCHeHa.  KaKB 
6hao  yace  CKa3aHO,  bb  1362  r.  bb  stom  CTOAHiji 
ToTeiH  npaBHTB  TaTapcidli  cothhkb  XyöTaHH, 
BipoaTHO  HocHBmili  h  xpHCTÏaHCKoe  hm*  /(hmh- 
Tpia.  Ü3B  BpeMeHB  ToxTaMHma  (f1391)  bb  pa3- 
BaAHHaxB  MaHryna  coxpaHHAacb  rpeaecKaa  Ha4- 
nHCb9  CB  HMeHeMB  COTHHKa  TZITG . . .,  KOTOpOe 
AaTbimeBB  B03CTaHaBAHBaeTB  kbkb  HhhukïA  (cp. 
T^it^ixios  y  Ke4pnHa  no4B  1016  r.). 


6)  H.  B.  MaAHöKifi,  yK.  ct.  crp.  14. 

’)  S.  G.  Mercati,  Ver  si  di  Matteo  ieromonaco 
Ait|yti<ti?  rfj?  nóXecos  0so8cóqou.  Studi  Bizantini 
II,  Roma  1927,  p.  19—30.  Vas.  188—192. 

8)  Ü34aHa  Em.  Legrand,  AeXric&v  I,  Aohhh 
1883,  CTp.  456 — 458;  oÖBacHeHa  /(.  CnnpH40- 
hobhmb  bb  PÏ3B.  TaBpHnecKaro  OönjecTBa  Hcto- 
pm  II  (1928),  c.  1—7.  Vas.  195—198. 

9)  Hafi4ena  bb  1890  ro4y;  H3o6paaceHie  y  Ma- 
AHöKaro,  crp.  5. 
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Haamiaa  ci  1411  roAa  bt,  reHya3CKHXb  hctoh- 
HHKaxi  noHBAaeTca  BOHHCTBeHHbiö  AackcM,  do- 
minus  de  Teodoro.  H3b-ècthh  h  h-èckoabko  HaA- 
nHceö  ero  BpeMeHH.  Bi  oKTaöpi  1425  r.  „xup- 
’AXé|io<;  aüfrévTTis  ©eoöcópovs  xal  Tlagaftakacialm;" 
nocTpoiTAi  6annno  Bb  MaHiyni.10  Bi  oKTHÖpi 
1427  r.  om  coodnjaen.  (ci  tèmi  ace  ncryAOMi) 
o  nocTpoHKi  xpaMa  KoHcraHTHHa  h  Eachm.11  9th 
Ha^nncH  yKpameHH  bt,  cepeAHHk  MOHorpaMMow 
Aackcèx,  a  cnpaBa  H3o6paaceHieMT>  AnyrAaBaro  op- 
Aa.  Bi,  tomt,  ace  1427  roAy  yepicoBb  cb.  Anocro- 

AOBb  6bIAa  B03CTaH0BAeHa  „MHTpOnOAHTOMT,  IDp. 
öeoAopo  h  Beeft  Foreni  Knpb-,Z(aMiaHOMb“.  Hbt, 
reHy93CKHXT,  HCTOHHHKOBb  H3BÈCTHO,  HTO  AaC- 
KCÈft  HM^AT,  IIIHpOKie  XIAaHM  yTBepAHTbCH  Ha  MOp- 
ckomt,  öepery,  3aH*AT>  BaAaKAaBy  (HeMÖaAo)  h  Hh- 
KepMam,  (KaAaMHiy).  Eopb6a  ero  cb  reHya3yaMn 

H3T,-3a  9THXT,  nOpTOBT,  OHeHb  HHTepeCHO  H3AOaCeHa 

y  A.  A.  BacHAbeBa.1*  Ioai  CMepra  AAeKcia  He- 
H3BicTem, ;  aBTOpb  noAaraerb,  hto  oht,  yMepb 
okoao  1446  r. 

ynoMXHyroe  pHTOpimecKoe  Ha^rpoSnoe  caobo 
nocBHujeHO  ero  BHyKy,  MAaAeHyy  AAeiccfcio  (II) 
h  HanHcaHO  H3BhcxHbiMb  Tpane3yH4CKHMT>  nuca- 
TeAeMT,  IoaHHOMT»  EBreHHKOMl.  Bb  9TOMT,  CAOB-fe 
oco6eHHO  npocAaBAaeTca  a^AI  MAaAeHya  „bcah- 
kïö  Aa eKciö,  coAHQe,  odAHsaroigee  cboumh  AyaaMH 
Boo  3eMAM  roTeiftcKyio‘<  h  poAHTeAH  MAa4eHïja: 
OTeyb  ero  Ioamn,  AAeKcÈeBirab  „rocyAapb  Xa- 
3apiH“  h  ero  cynpyra  Mapia,  npoHCxoAHBina*  no 
o-ruy  H3T»  ÖAaropoflHaro  po^a  AcÈHeft,  a  no  Ma- 

TepH  OTb  IJaMÖAaKOBT,  H  nOp<J>KpOyB'ÈTHbIXb  Ila- 
AeoAoroBi.  9th  hoblih  Aatnibia  noMoryn,  HaMb 
pa3o6paTbca  Bb  cnopHOMb  Bonpoci  o  nponcxosKAe- 
Hra  Aackcè*,  sToro  3araAOTHaro  MeTeopa  Ha  KpwM- 
ckomt,  ropn30HTÈ:  ero  cnnaAH  hotomkomi  Ila- 
AeoAoroBi,  KoMHeHOBi,  TaBpacoBi,  HaKOHeyb 
M-ÈCTHblXT,  rOTCKHXT,  HAH  TaTapCKHXb  KHS3eÖ. 

Onnpaacb  Ha  rarcKO-rpenecKoe  xpHcriaHCKoe 
HaceAeHie,  AAeiccliii  cTaHOBHTca  He3aBHCHMbiMT> 
on  TaTapcnaro  xaHa,  BMAaerb  Aoab  Mapiio  „roT- 
CKyro“  3aMyaci  3a  nocAiiAHaro  Tpane3yHACKaro 
yapa  /^abuah  h  TmyAyeTca  „avOévrqe  ©eoöcópov 
xal  IlaQaiïaXaaaiac?  ‘,  Bb  noApaacame  nnyAy  Tpa- 
ne3yHACKHxi  yapefi.  A'üdsvTT)?  (dominus,  rocy- 
Aapb)  3to  Ha3BaHie,  KOTOpoe  AaeTca  Bb  sto  BpeMa 
BCaKOMy  caMOCTOaTeAbHOMy  babaIjtcaio,  HenMiro- 


10)  HaAnncb  HaftAeHa  Bb  1912  roAy;  H3o6p. 
y  MaAHUKaro,  crp.  34. 

11)  HaAnncb  H3BicrHa  ct.  1890  r.;  H3o6paac. 
y  MaAHöKaro,  crp.  26. 

ls)  Vas.  202  seq. 


njeMy  ocoöaro  nrryAa.  Ecah  ero  cmht,  IoaHHi 
Ha3BaHi  „rocyAapeMT,  Xa3apin“,  to  jvibi  corAa- 
uiaeMca  ei  A.  A.  BacHAbeBbiMi,  hto  oht,  yace 
3aNTÈHHAi  CBoero  OTya  Ha  npecTOA^,18  noTOMy 
hto  npH  JKH3HH  ero  oht,  He  6biAi  6bi  Ha3Bam> 
aBÖévtTis. 

Ho  o6i  IoaHsi  mm  HHHero  6oAbiue  He  3HaeMi: 
cb  1447  roAa  bt,  reHys3CKHx-b  aKTaxi  hbaxctch 
Bi  KanecTB-t  „rocyAapa"  (dominus  Theodori)  h-è- 
Kitt  OAOÖeö,  Toace  cbiht,  AAeKcia.14  A.  A.  Ba- 
CHAbeBT,  CTaBHTT,  BOnpOCb,  HTO  CTaAOCb  Cb  IoaH- 
HOMb,  o  KOTopOMb  coBepmeHHO  He  ynoMiraaiOTb 
reHy33ybi16  h  noAaraerb,  hto  OHb  npaBHAb  oaeHb 

M3AO,  AHiHb  Bb  1446 — 1447  roAaxb.  MeacAy  riwnb 
06b  OAOÖei,  KOTopbiii  ynOMHHaeTca  ao  caMaro 
1458  r.  H3BicTHO,  «rro  OHb  H\A\b  cbmoBeö  Hcaana 
(Hcaitacy,  Saicho),  BAacrBOBaBuiaro  Bb  MaHryni 
Bb  1465 — 1475  rr.,  AAexcaHApa  h  aohb  Mapiio, 
SbiBiuyio  aaMyaceMb  3a  moaasbckhmi  bocboaoü 
CTe^aHOMT,  BeAHKHMb.  CTpaHHoe  HMa  xpHcriaH- 
CKaro  KHA3a  OAOÖeö  AaBHO  B036yacAaA0  HeAoyini- 
Hie  ncTopmcoBb:  ero  CHirraAH  to  TaTapcwiMb  Tirry- 
AOMb  (Ulubei  =  BeAHKift  KH»3b),  to  HCKaacemeMb 
HMeHH  AackcM  (Hanp.  H.  MaAHyidö).  A.  A.  Ba- 
CHAbesb  CHirraeTb,  hto  C>Ao6eft  6uAb  HacAiAnn- 
KOMb  CBoero  crapuiaro  6paTa,  öbicrpo  ncae3HyB- 
maro  IoaHHa.  . 

Ho  mm  MoaceMb  BMABHHyrb  HOBy»  ninoTe3y 
Ha  ocHOBamH  3nHrpa<J>naecKHXb  AaHHMxb.  /(aBHO 
H3BicTeHb  BeAHKOAinHbiö  HaArpoÖHbiö  rtAarb 
OAOÖeeBoö  AoaepH  Mapin  (f1476),  xpaHaujiüca 

Bb  6yKOBHHCKOMb  MOHacTbipi  Hymi.  PyMbiHcxie 
HcropHKH  OTMiaaAH  HTO  Mapia  H3o6paaceHa  Ha 
HeMb  Bb  KopoHi,  h  HTO  iiAarb  yKpaiueHb  A»y- 
TAaBblMH  OpAaMH  H  MOH  orpaMMaMH  MAPIAG 
h  IIAAAIOAOrOG.  H3b  SToro  a^abah  3aKAio- 
neide,  hto  oHa  6bL\a  hccomh^hho  noTOMKOMb 
naAeoAOroBb  h  «rro,  acemmuiHCb  Ha  AonepH  MaH- 
ryncKO  -  roTCKaro  khh3h,  BoeBOAa  CTe$aHb  3a- 
HBHAb  npHTH3aHia  Ha  BH3ainïücKoe  HacAiAcrao 
H  rOTOBHAb  KpeCTOBMÜ  nOXOAb  npOTHBb  TypOKb 
Aah  3aBoeBaHia  IJapbrpaAa  (cm.  Iopra,  Taf>paAn). 
Oahako  crpaHHaa  MOHorpaMMa  MAPIAC  (noieMy 
Bb  poA-  naAexci?)  AaBHO  B036y«AaAa  Haiim  co- 
MH^Hia.  Pa3CMOrpiBb  HaKOHeyb  npeapacHbie  chhm- 

“)  Xa3apia  aBHAacb  xanb  noaTinecKiö  srarrerb 
BMicTO  ToTeiH,  TTOÖbl  yKpaCHTb  H  paCIHHpHTb 
THTyAb  IoaHHa. 

•  14)  Olobei  et  ceteri  filii  quondam  Alexii. 

ls)  What  happened  to  John  and  why  has  his 
name  disappeared  from  our  sources?  We  know 
nothing  of  this  enigma.  Vas.  222. 
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KH  BI  H34aHÏH  Ta<J)paAH,18  MM  npHIHAH  KI  HHTe- 
pecHOMy  BbiBo^y.  IlepBaa  MOHorpaMMa 
TCAiHO  3aKAioqaen.  öyKBM  nAAAIAT,  ho  BTopaa 
HecoMHiHHO  o6o3Ha^aen>  ACAN,  a  BOBce  He 
Mapiio.11  9to  HaÖAW^eHie  npio6piTaen>  3HaaeHÏe 
Bi  CB33H  ci  9nHrpa$ieft  MAa^eHya  A\eKcia.  Bi 
Heit  6mao  OTMineHO,  hto  „MaTb  MAa^eHya  öbiAa 
Mapia,  npoHCXOAHBiiiaji  H3i  3HaMeHHToit  ceMiH 
Acteeft  h  on  nop^iHpoHBiTHaro  ApOBa  IlaAeoAO- 
roBi“.  Map  ia  MoA^aBCKaa  bi  1476  r.  noAaepKH- 
Baen  CBoe  npoHcxojKAeme  on.  rtxi  ace  ceMeiicTBi. 
Ecah  CHHTan  OAo6ea  6paTOMi  Ioairaa,  to  hb- 


Phc.  1.  AC(A)H 


AaeTca  cTpaHHbiMi,  hto  IoaHHi  6nai  aceHan.  Ha 
Mapin,  ompbicK-fe  AcfcHeit  h  IlaAeoAoroBi,  a  ero 
nAeMHHHHga  Mapia  onan-TaKH  yKpamaeTca 
MOHorpaMMaMH  Acfaieö  h  IlaAeoAoroBi;  HeyaceAH 
TOAbKo  noTOMy,  hto  9TO  npeAKH  jKeHbi  ea  a*Ah? 
CUiAan  9to  mojkho  öbiAO  AHiub,  ecAH  ea  OTeui 
HAH  MaTb  npOHCXOAHAH  H31  9THXI  CCMCÜ.  Tpa- 
ne3yHACKaa  srarra^ia  acHO  roBopHn  o  tomi,  hto 
HH  AAeKCiÜ,  HH  ero  CblHOBba  CaMH  KI  9THMI 
ceMeitcTBaMi  He  npHHaAAexcaAH.  BecbMa  mbao  b4- 
poaxHO,  aTOÖbi  OAo6eü  (ecAH  ohi  6mai  SpaTOMi 
IoaHHa)  onarb-TaKH  «eHHAca  Ha  a'Èbhö^  H3i  poAa 
AcÈHeö-IlaAeoAoroBi.18 

HeAoyMiHie  Aenco  pa3pimnTca,  ecAH  mm  npw- 
3HaeMi,  hto  IoaHHi  HOCHAi  TatapcKoe  npo3BHuje 
OAO-6eit  (BeAmciH  KHa3b).  Bi  Tpane3yH4i  om 
6mai  H3BicTeHi  noAi  xpacriaHCKHMi  HMeHeMi, 


w)  O*  Tafrali.  Le  trésor  byzantin  et  roumain 
du  monastère  de  Poutna.  Paris  1925.Texte,p.51 — 55; 
Album,  pi.  XLII — XLV. 

")  O.  Tafrali,  o.  c.  Album,  pl.  XLIV;  cxy- 
neHaaToe  M  thidisho  aak  rpeaecKnxi  h  CAaaaH- 
ckhxi  HaAnHceii  XIII— XV  Bfaca  (cm.  HaiinpHC.  1). 

18)  Tanoe  coBnaAeme  mbao  BÈpoaTHo;  npw 
6ah3komi  cBOiicTBb  aBHAiicb  6h  KaHOHHaecKÏa 
npenarcTBia. 


bi  KpbiMy  noAi  TaTapcKHMi  np03BnujeMi.  Ohi 
6biai  aceHan  Ha  Mapin  AciHb-IIaAeoAon,  «rro 
noAnepKHBaAOCb  bi  1447  roAy  bi  Tpane3yHAÏ. 
H,  KorAa  ero  aohb  Mapia  npiixaAa  bi  MoAAaBiio, 
OHa  ropAHAacb  An,  hto  no  MaTepu  npoHcxoflun 
OTl  9THXI  3HaTHbIXl  BH3aHTÜicKHXl  CeMeÖCTBl. 

«V 

III. 

HeaCHbiMi  oCTaeTca  Bonpoci  o  npOHcxoavieHui 
MaHiyncKHxi  KHa3eit  no  MyaccKoit  ahhIh.  Bi  1890 
roAy  C>.  A.  BpayHi  BMCKa3aAi  HOBoe  npeAnoAO- 
Hceme  o  tomi,  hto  ohh  motah  npoHCxoAHTi  H3i 
Tpane3yHACKaro  poAa  TaBpacoBi.  Ero  npHBeAO  ki 
9toh  mmcah  cyiyecTBOBaHie  AepeBHH  TaBpa  HeAa- 
Aexo  on  MaHKyna,  (JiaMHAia  rpeKOBi  FaBpaAOBi 
cpeAH  nepeceAeHöeBi  MapiynoAicKaro  yi3Aa  h  oco- 
6eHHO  —  cxoactbo  npo3BHUji  TaBpa  h  „XoBpa“ 
(a  KaKl  H3siCTHO,  XoBpHHM  H  T OAOBHHM  CTHTa- 
K>n  ce6a  hotomkamh  MaHiyncKHXi  KHa3eit).19 

A.  A.  BacHAieBi  BnoAH-fe  pa3AbAaen  9Ty  „uiaT- 
Kyio  nmoTe3y“  O.  A.  BpayHa,  h  noaTOMy  no- 
ApoÖHO  roBopim  Ham  o  cy Ab6i  poAa  TaBpa- 
cobi.!®  Mm  y3HaeMi,  hto  ©eoAopi  TaBpa  ctbai 
okoao  1091  r.  noara  He3aBHCHMbiMi  npaBHTeAeMi 
Tpane3yHAa,  a  3a-riMi,  6yAyan  3aMyaeHi  TypnaMH, 
npHaHCAem  ki  AHKy  cbhtmxi;  bi  aecn  ero  6mah 
nocrpoeHM  MOHacTbipb  h  uepKOBb  bi  T pane3yHA*. 81 
CbiHi  ero  rpHropiii  h  nAeMaHHHKi  KoHcraHTHHi 
HrpaAH  poAb  bi  Tpane3yHAi  XII  B&Ka,;  Koh- 
CTaHTHHi  Aaace  npaBHAi  bi  hcmi  caMOCToaTeAiHO, 
ho  öbiAi,  KaaceTca,  OTnpaBAem  bi  cciiAKy  bi  1 130 
roAy.2*  OïciOAa  y  aBTopa  uiAaa  ffferib  ninoTe3i: 
KoHCTaHTHHi  KaaceTca  6mai  cocAam,  ohi  Mon 
SbiTb  coCAaHi  bi  TaBpHAy,  ero  noTOMKH  motah 
TaMi  BMABHHyTbca,  AAeKciü  XV  Bi>Ka  Mon  Sun 
ero  noTOMKOMi. 

iAaBHbiMi  ocHOBameMi  aak  9toü  ranoTe3H 
aBAaerca  HaAnaHocn  npo3Bnuja  „XoBpa“  bi  po- 
AocaobLu  XoBpHHbrxi;  O.  BpayHy  noKa3aAoa>, 
hto  „XoBpa“  Moacen  6MTb  HCKaacemeMi  ^>aMHAin 


“)  F.  Braun,  Die  Schicksale  der  Krimgoten. 
SPBurg  1890,  s.  44. 

”)  A.  BacHAieB,  ronwi  e  Kpbwy  II,  275 — 281; 
A.  Vasiliev,  The  Goths,  153—157. 

“)  CA-ÈAyx  3a  A.  A.  BacHAiesbiMi,  H.  B.  Ma- 
AHyKÜt  onyÖAHKOBaAi  Aaace  MHHianopM  cb.  0e- 
OAopa  h  ero  aceHbi  bi  CBoeit  yK.  craTbi  o  MaH- 
rynb,  erp.  24. 

>s)  3tO  He  COBciMl  XCHO  MOKHO  3aKAK>aHTb 
H3i  H3Bicria  MnxaHAa  CnpiAua  noAi  1130  r., 
cm.  OTAHMK.  V,  279  h  Vas.  156. 
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„raBpacb".  OflHaKO  y  Hact  KBAaeTca  yfeAMÜ  pa4b 
B03paaceHifl: 

1)  OHAOAonraecKH  HenoHanro,  noaeMy  „raBpa“ 
MorAO  6m  nepeflTH  bt>  Mockbè  bt>  „XoBpa“.  BL/n 
rpenecKofl  raMMi  cooTBi-rcTByen.  pyccKoe  z.  Ipe- 
qecKiii  raBpinAT»  TaKb  h  ocraAca  y  bcèxt>  CAaBHHb 
r aspHAOK),  A  $aMHAÜU^'aBpa40BbIXT>  H3T>  KpbIMa 
(ecAH  OHa  bt>  cbh3h  ct>  IaBpacaMH)  onaTb  tzikh 
noKa3biBaeTb,  hto  caoi-b  Ta  —  He  h3m-ï>hhach  1104b 
TaTapCKHMb  BAlHHieM-b. 

2)  ECAH  6bl  p040HatiaAbHHK'b  XoBpHHMXb, 
KH«3b  CTenarn.  BacHAbeBHHb  npitxaAb  Bb  MocKBy 
co  3HaTHoii  faMHAieii  TaBpaca,  oht>  6m  ee  co- 
xpaHHA’b  HencKaaceHHOio  h  naMan.  o6t>  btomb 
npoHcxoxc4emH  xpaHHAacb  6m  bt>  ero  po4È. 
Me*4y  TÉMT.,  caMH  Ioaobhhm  Bbi4BHHyAH  Bnep- 
Bbie  bt>  1847  ro4y  Teopiio  o  tomt>,  hto  ohh  npo- 
HCxo4jm>  OTb  KoMHeHOBT>  (qepe3b  $opMM  XoBpa, 
XoMpa,  KoMpa!) 23 ;  o  TaBpaxb  ohh  BOBce  h  He 
4yMaAH.  Ho  h  9to  npoHcxo*4eme  on.  Komhc- 
HOBb  KaaceTca  Hanrb  rrycTOio  reHeaAorHaecKOÖ  h 
$HAOAonraecKoii  HaraacKOio  XIX  Bfaca,  bt>  noroH-fe 
3a  3HaTHbIMH  npe4KaMH. 

3)  Hto  ace  roBOpHTb  HaMb  EapxaTHax  Kmira? 

KHS3b  CTenaHT>  BacHAbeBHHb  npiixaAb  h3t>  Cy- 
4axa  6e3b  npo3BHuja;  XoBpa  een.  AmHoe  npo3- 
BHuje  ero  ebraa  Iparopia,  Taxi.  ace  xaxb  Xa3ioKb 
h  ToAOBa  cyrb  npo3BHuja  ero  npaBnyKOBb.  H3bL- 
CTHOj  Bb  KaKOMT.  X04y  6nAH  Cpe4H  MOCKOBCKarO 
4BOpaHCTBa  XV  H  XVI  BÈlCa  AHHHblH  np03BHHja 
(nacTO  TaTapexaro  npoHcxoa<4ema) ;  on  hhxt. 
craAH  nocTeneHHO  o6pa30BbmaTbca  <J>aMHAÏH.  Hto 
ace  Taxoe  XoBpa  h  Xa3K>Kb?  IIocmotphmt.  bt. 
CAOBapb  H  yBH4HMb,  HTO  eMy  H3BiCTHH 

h  cyuj.  xÓBpa  =  p0T03iö,  HeonpaTHMii  qeAO- 
Bfacb,  H  TAarOAb  XOBpHIbCÜ  (CTaHOBHTbCa  XOB- 
pero),  h  cyrg.  xoBpbira,  xoBprora  h  xoBpHKb 
eb  TÈMb  ace  3HaqemeMb.24  Mm  yxBepac4aeMb,  hto 
xÓBpa  ecTb  npocTO  HacM-ÉniAHBoe  mockobckoc 
npo3BHoje  rpHropia  GrenaHOBiraa,  Taxb  ace  nam. 
BHyKb  ero  öbiAb  nasBaiib  xa3K>KOMb  (cp.  cyig. 
xa3b  =  ijjeroAb,  rpyöiaHb,  HaxaAb  h  ta.  xa- 
3HTb  =  nocrynaTb  rop40,  HaxaALHO,  HBaHHTbca. 
4aAb  IV,  1161).  TaKHXb  rpyGoBaxHXb  npo3BHujb, 


**)  H.  Ka3aHCKiü.  Ceno  Hoeocnaccnoe  u  podo- 
cjiosHoH  ronoeuHbixh.  M.  1847,  crp.  113;  H.  To- 

AOBHHb,  HnCKOJlbKO  CJ108Ó  0  podlb  ZpZHeCKUXb  KHH- 

zeü  KoMHUHbixb.  M.  1854,  crp.  11 — 12. 

2‘)  Bb  CB»3H  Cb  STHMb  BipOflTHO  CTOHTb  H 
xÓBpa  =  HenoBopoTAHBaa  aceHujHHa  h  xoBpa  = 
XOBpOHbH,  CBHHba.  B.  /^aAb,  TojlKOGblÜ  CJlOBdpb *, 

T.  IV,  cTp.  1204—1205. 


4aBumxb  HanaAO  <J>aMHAiaMb,  mobcho  Haftni  4e- 
CanCH  Bb  MOCKOBCKOMb  4BOpaHCTBi  XV  Bluca. 
Yace  MHoro  no34Hie  po40CAOBHaa  rop40cn>  craAa 
npH4yMbiBan.  mn>  HHocTpaHHoe  oSbacHeme  h 
Bbi34b  H3b-3a  rpaHuijbi  cbohuo.  npe4KaMb.26 

Hto  xacaeTca  npe4K0Bb  XoBpHHHXb,  to  mbi 
MoaceMb  noB-fcpirrb  Bb  HXb  BbrÈ34b  H3b  Kpbttia; 
3HaHHTeALHie  Bcero  Bb  sTOMb  oTHomemn  yKa3ame 
kh.  A.  M.  Kyp6cKaro,  hto  neTpb  XoBpHHb  öbiAb 
„Myacb  rpeaecKaro  po4a“.  Ho  mm  noAaraeMb,  hto 
MocKOBCKoe  npo3BHUje  „XoBpa“  He  HMierb  hh- 
nero  oSigaro  hh  cb  KoMHeHaMH,  hh  cbfaBpacaMH. 

4)  3HaMeHaTeAbHO,  hto  euje  Bb  1450  r.  Ka3Haaeü 
BAa4HMipb  Tpnr.  XoBpHHb  Ha3BaHb  (Bb  aïtohhch) 
He  ÖoapHHOMb,  a  rocTeMb.  no  BTOMy  n0B04y  3a6Ii- 
AHHb  cnpaBe4AHBO  cxa3aAb:  „noBH4HMOMy  nepBbiö 
po40HanaAbHHKb  CTe$aHb,  xoth  h  Ha3BaHb  (Bb 
EapxaTHOö  khhtè)  KHsraeMb,  ho  »bhach  Bb  MocKBy 
He  ÖOHpHHOMb  HAH  KH»3eMb-BOHHOMb  Cb  4pyaCH- 
hok),  xaxb  npHX04HAH  4pyrie  HH03eMgM,  a  aeAO- 
BiiKOMb  rpaac4aHCKHMb,  ToproBMMb,  noaeMy 
h  BHyxb  ero  BAa4HMipb  TpHropbeBHab  Ha3BaHb 
6biAb  rocTeMb  Hy  BeA.  khh3h  HBaHa III  3aHHAb 
40AacH0CTb  xa3Haaea,  a  He  bocbo4m,  h  nosTOMy 
Bb  M-ÈCTHHHeCKOMb  paCnOpH4Ki  HHKOro  He  nOTic- 
HHAb,  HO  CaMb  C060K)  H  Cb  CMHOMb  ÜBaHOMb 
3aH«Ab  oneHb  BH4Hoe  noAoaceme  cpe4H  Tor4am- 
Haro  öoapcKaro  o6njecTBa“  (H.  3a6iAHHb, 
Mcmopin  zopoda  Mockbu  I,  M.  1902,  crp.  267).  Ha40 

noAaraib,  hto  CTe$aHb  BacHAbeBiiab,  npiixaBinift 
H3b  Cypoaca,  BOBce  He  SbiAb  KHa3eMb,  a  ahiih. 
AOBKHMb  rpeKOMb-ToprOBHeMb  (cypoaccKie  roem 
H3B-ÈCTHM  Bb  MockbI.  yace  cb  1356  r.).  BAa4ia 
H3MKaMH  h,  BipoaTHO,  ceKpeTOMb  6yxraATepm, 
ero  noTOMKH  ctbah  HacA'È4CTBeHHHMH  Ka3HaaeaMH 
MOCKOBCKHXb  rocy4apefi.  Euje  Bb  Tpen>eMb  noKo- 
AiHÏH  A-ÈTOnHCb  Ha3MBaerb  HXb  rOCTJMB;  HO 


26)  Taxb  Hanp.  EecryaceBM  (otb  npnA.  6e3CTy- 
aciii= 6e3CTMadfi)  npH4yMaAH  ce6i  npe4Ka  —  „aH- 
rAHHaHHHa  EecTa“.  HacTO  noBTopaAH  (ocoöeHHO, 
HTOÖH  nOAbCTHn.  COBÈTCKOMy  HapKOMy),  hto  Hh- 
aepHHM  npoHCxo4arb  OTb  AoaHacia  (!)  HmepHHH 
(hah  HiraepH),  npiixaBinaro  6y4TO  6m  cb  Co<J>ieio 
IlaAeoAorb  Bb  MocKBy.  Meac4y  riasib  40craT0HH0 
3arAHHyrb  Bb  CAOBapb  ,4aAsr,  hto6m  BH4in.,  hto 
caobo  HHnepb  (h  HHHepa  ac.  p.)  o6o3HaHaerb  Bb 
roacHO-BeAHKop.  roBopaxb  4°ac4b  co  eniroMb,  4yp- 
Hyio noro4y.  Orb  npo3BHHja  Hnaépa  nouiAa$aMH- 
Aia  4bjnca  Hb.  Hb.  HmepHHa,  c4iAaBinaro  Kapbepy 
Bb  CMyraoe  BpeMa.  Taxb  ace  orb  cpo4Haro  CAOBa 
HHHera  =  HHeli  Ha  4epeBbaxb,  H4erb  (JaMHAia  Hh- 
aaroBMxb(aM.  6.HHHHHKOBMXb?)./(aAb  IV,  1353. 
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chabho  pa36orai"kBb  h  4aBaa  4em>rH  no4b  3a- 
KAa4T>  KHa3baMb-PlOpHKOBHHaMb  (3a61iAHHb,  269), 
XOBpHHM-r OAOBHHbl  CT3AH  HyJKHHMH  AK>4bMH  H 
nopo^HHAHCb  cb  apHCTOKpa-rieft.86  IIosTOMy,  no- 
4aBiiiH  bt>  1682  r.  cboio  cKa3Ky  Bb  BapxaTHyio  khh- 
ry,  ohh  pa3yKpacnAn  cnpoMHoe  H3Bicrie  o  tomt., 
hto  „rocTb  Gre$aHb  BacHAbeBHHb  npnmeAb  H3b 
Cypoaca"  TaKHMb  o6pa30Mb:  „npHineAb  khs3b 
Gre$aHb BacHAbeBHHb  h3t>  cBoeft  botihbu  ct> 
Cypoata  4a  H3T,  MaHKyna  4a  H3b  Ka<J>bi“. 
H3BicTie  BecbMa  HenpaB4ono4o6Hoe,  h6o  Cypoxo», 
Mamcynt  h  Ka$a  (reHya3CKaa)  He  MorAH  6htb 
Bb  KOHQt  XIV  B.  O4H0BpeMeHH0  BOTHHHOIO  HH- 
KaKoro  khb3h.  Ho  Bi4b  Eapxaraaa  khhtb  3Haerb 
H  He  Taxi»  CK33KH,  IjtAb  KOTOpbXX'b  n04HBTb  3HaT- 
HOCTb  CKpOMHblXT»  npe4KOBb. 

HaKOHeffb  yace  Bb  XIX  b-èk-è,  nocAt  Hrema 
„KjnoMCKazo  C6opHwca“  KenneHa  (1837  r.)  bt> 
P040CAOBIH  r oaobhhmxt»  noHBHACH  enje  „AAeKcfcn, 
yÖHTbiü  no4b  BaAaKAaBOio“,  xoth  bt>  XV  Bfacfe 
ropo4'b  He  HOCHAb  Taxoro  hmchh.27  ytAbio  9toh 
HeBHHHoit  HHTepnoAauin  6hao  no4TBep4HTb  po4- 

CTBO  XoBpHHMXb-r OAOBHHHXb  Cb  MaHKynCKHMb 
repoeMb  AAeiccfceMb,  a  Tfcinb  caMHMb  cb  «apcKHMb 
40M0Mb  KoMHeHOBb.  Ho  HayHHoe  H3CA-È40Bame 

4OAXCHO  OTÖpOCHTb  Bei  3 TH  p040CA0BHHH  CKa3KH 
H  BbrqepKHyTb  XoBpHHblXb  H3b  HCTOpm  ToTeiH. 

5)  HoBbia  reHeaAorwrecida  4aHHwa  3acTaBAa- 
K)Tb  oTBeprayib  CBH3b  MaHryncKHXb  Knn3eü  cb 
TaBpacaMH.  3HaMeHaTeAbirfce  Bcero  ynoMHHyraa 
9mnpa$ia  MAa4eHya  AiveKcfca.  IoaHHb  EBreHHKb 
™caAb  ee  Bb  Tpane3yH4’t,  crrapaTeAbHO  OTMiniAb 
$aMHAÏH  npe4KOBb  MAa4eHya  no  aceHCKoft  ahhIh.28 
Ho  4>aMHAiio  OTga  MAa4«ma  OHb  He  ynoMHHaeTb, 
xoth  h  npeB03H0CHTb  ero.  Ka  Kb  ace  einy  6hao 
He  no4HepKHyrb,  hto  no  MyaccKoft  ahhïh  h  IoaHHb 
H  „BeAHKLÜ  AAeKCiii“  np0HCX04HTb  H3b  3HaMe- 


!6)  Ho  Bce  ace  enje  Becb  XVI  Bfacb  T o  aobhhh 
6hah  cpe4H  „TpeTbecTeneHHbixb  $aMHAifi,  hachh 
KOTopbixb  He  no4biMaAHCb  Bbime  3BaHia  OKOAb- 
HHHbaro“.  Bb  Ka3HaxeH  Ha3HanaAHCb  ak>4h  hobmc, 
He  po40BHTbie,  h  AHun.  Ka3HaHeii  Bac.  Hb.  Toao- 
BHHb  noAyaHAb  6oapcTBO  Bb  Cbtyraoe  BpeMa,  Bb 
1609  ro4y.  B.  H.  CeprieBHHb,  Pyccxix  wpudu- 
uectciH  dpesHocmu  I,  erp.  389  h  421. 

27)  Bb  xo5K4eHm  A$aHacia  Hmcn-niHa  (ok. 
1470  r.)  ropo4b  HasHBaerca  EaAHKacb,  a  Bb  ,,/(■£- 
Aaxb  KpbiMCKbrxb“  no4b  1585  r.  —  „EaAHKAeiP'. 
n.  CeMeHOBb,  Poccix,  reozpatfi.  onucanie  uaiuezo 
omeuecmea,  t.  XIV  (1910),  crp.  766  h  731. 

28)  Ero  4,È4ymKH  Acèhh,  6a6yimcH  yaMÖAaxb 
h  npa6a6yiiiKH  naAeoAorb, 


HHTaro  po4a  TaBpacoBb,  4aBinaro  Tpane3yH4y 
CBaToro  noKpoBHreAa  h  BeAHKHXb  4-ÈHTeAeft.  IIoa- 
Hoe  yMOAxame  o  HacToaujeü  (jjaMHAiH  MAa4eHga 
AAexcia,  ero  OTija  h  a^AA  (  xoth  Ha3saHa  4a«e 
4>aMHAia  6a6yuncH  UaMÖAaxb,  oneHb  mbao  tobo- 
panjaa  4ah  Tpane3yH4a)  40Ka3bmaeTb,  hto  ohh 
6mah  BOBce  He  TaBpacH,  a  BecbMa  He3HaTHaro 
npoHCxo»4eHia. 29 

Mh  noAaraeMb,  hto  bcï  CB^iHia  o  TaBpacaxb 
Ha40  BbraepKHyrb  H3b  Hcropin  IoTOBb  Bb  KpbiMy. 
Ecah  Bb  KpHMy  ecTb  4e peBHa  TaBpbi  h  Bb  Mapiy- 
noA-fe  $aMHAia  raBpa40BHxb,  to  9to  hah  06^4- 
HÊBmix  6oKOBbia  ahhIh  p04a  TaBpacoBb,  hah,  Bip- 
Hie,  CAyqaftHoe  cxo4Ctbo.S0  Ho  MaHryncKie  KHa3ba 
TaBpacaMH  He  6hah. 

IV. 

Mh  noAaraeMb,  hto  AAeKcfcft  ÖHAb  He3HaTHaro 
npoHCxo»4eHia;  Bi4b  h  Ha  TopacecrBeHHHxb  Ha4- 
rtHcaxb,  yKpameHHHXb  3bohkhmh  nnyAaMH  h  rep- 
6aMH,  OHb  CBoeft  $aMHAin  He  Ha3biBaeTb.  Cxopie 
Bcero  OHb  6biAb  TaTapcxaro  npoHcxoac4eHia,  xaKb 
9to  npe4noAaraeTb  H.  MaAHmdfl.81 

Mh  BH4iAH,  HTO  nepBHMb  KHH3bKOMb  MaH- 

ryna  6biAb  „coTHHKb  XyflTaHH“  Bb  1362  ro4y. 
Ohb  BAa4iiAb  ropo40Mb,  Bb  KOTopoMb  6biAa  rpe- 
aecKaa  MHTponoAia  cb  MHoronHCAeHHHMb  4yxo- 
BeHCTBOMb  h  rpexecKoe  ToproBoe  HaceAeme,  a 
Taicace  CTpaHoio,  ta^  3eMAe4-k\bHaMH  h  bohh3mh 
6hah  npaBOCAaBHHe  toth.  Ohb  cTaAb  onnpaTbca 
Ha  9to  HaceAeHie,  nncaTb  Ha4nncH  no-rpenecKH, 
npH3HBaTb  CB.  ^HMHTpla,  H  BipOHTHO  KpeCTHACH 
no4b  9THMb  HMeHeMb.  Ero  npeeMHHKOMb  6bi\b 
HnHHKa  (?),  BaccaAb  ToxTaMHma,  Toace  toabko 
„COTHHKb",  B-ÈpOaTHO,  Toxce  KpeujeHbift. 


29)  no4X04aujyw  napaAAeAb  moxcho  Hafira  Bb 
CTaTbi  T.  A.  OcTporopcxaro:  Bo38biwm.w  poda 
Amenoeb  ( K)6tui .  cSopnwa  P.  Apx.  O.  es  lOzocnaeiu. 
B.  1937,  CTp.  117).  AackcM,  cbiHb  KoHcraHTHHa 
AnreAa,  Bb  Hepe3CKoli  Ha4nncH  1 1 64  r.  Ha3biBaeib 
ce6a  KoMHèHOMb  no  <J>aMHAiH  MaTepn,  ho  He  yno¬ 
MHHaeTb  <J>aMHAiH  OT^a,  n.  h.  totb  6biAb  He3HaT- 
Haro  po4a. 

so)  Bb  CepSiH  BCHidii  TaapHAa  30Berca  TaBpoio, 

Kaxb  naHTeAeii  —  nanroK). 

81)  H.  MaAH(jKiS  (yx.  CT.  14)  npHB04HTb 
pa4b  xpHcriaHCKHXb  hmchb  cpe4H  TaTapcKOÜ 
3HaTH;  y  KoTAoÖyra  xaHa  coAraTCKaro  Bb  1380  r. 
CHHb  Elias  (Habb);  chhb  KyTAy6ea  CHHaHb  ÖHAb 
Bb  1394  r.  BKAa4HHK0Mb  Bb  yepKOBb  cb.  HnKOAaa 
Bb  CoAraii,  t.  e.  BipoarHO  xpHcriaHHHOMb. 


BH6JiiorPA<t>i: 
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IlepeAt  HaMH  AioöonbrrHaa  KapniHa  nocreneH- 
Hoft  xpHcriaHH3aHiH  TaTapcKaro  po4a,  Bome4inaro 
bt>  c$epy  KyAiTypHaro  BAiarda  yMnpaio^eö  h  Bce 
ace  «15e  ctoab  npHTaraTeABHOii  Braam-m.  BiponTHO 
aceHacb  Ha  xpHcriaHKaxb,  TaTapcxie  cothhkh  npH- 
HHMaroTh  „uapcxia"  HMCHa  (AAeKckit,  Ioainn>, 
Hcaaicb),  BCTynaion>  Bb  P04CTB0  co  Bce  öoAhe 
3HaTHi>iMn  ceMBHMH  h  yKpauiaiorB  ce6a  repSaMH 
H  BMÖAeMaMH.  OcTaHOBHMCa  Ha  STHXb  SMÖAeMaXb. 

Yace  Bb  1425  r.  Ha  Ha4imcn  Axexcia  een.  4By- 
rAaBMft  opeA-B  h  KpecTi»  Ha  repöoBuxT.  uprraxb. 
IIpHHaTO  6mao  cmrran.,  ^to  4ByrAaBMii  opeAb, 
xa Ki  „repöb  IlaAeOAOroBT.",  yKa3bnsaen>  hmchho 
Ha  P04CTB0  AAexcia  ct.  BmaHTiftcKHMH  uapaMH  — 
IlaAeoAoraMH  h  KoMHeHaMH. 

04HaKO  mm  He4aBHO  BMacHHAH  (onnpaacb  Ha 
paöoTM  AaMÖpoca,  CBopoHoea  h  4P-)>  'ito  4sy- 
rAam.™  opeAb  BOBce  He  6mat>  „repöoMb  IlaAeo- 
AoroBT>“,  a  cnepBa  npH4BopHMMb  yKpameHieMb 
BH3aHTificKaro  4Bopa,  KOTopoe  nocTeneHHO  craHO- 
BHTca  BMÖAeMoio  uapcTBa.32  9Ty  aMÖAeMy  oxotho 
npHHHMaion.  xpHcriaHCKie  BAa4hTeAH,  Bome4Hiie 
bt.  c<J>epy  BAÏama  BH3aHTin  (KHa3i>a  XyMa  bt>  KOHyf» 
XII  Biaa,  cepöode  KopoAH  ct.  HanaAa  XIII  B-fexa, 
KHB3b  /laHiHAT.  TaAKUKifi  BT.  Cepe4.  XIII  BÈKa). 
rep6oMT.  ace  IlaAeoAoroBT.  bt.  XIV  h  XV  bèk-è 

ÖblAb  30A0T0H  KpeCTb  CT.  HeTMpbMa  B  (HAH  JU)Q8X_ 
PoXa)  Ha  KpacHOMT.  noAfc.  /(ByrAasbiMb  opAOMb 
H  Bb  XIV  H  BT.  XV  B-ÈKi  nOAB3yiOTCa  MHOrie 
npaBOCAaBHMe  rocy4apH  pa3AmHaro  paHra  (gapb 
/tymaHb,  4ecnon>  OAHBepb,  4ecnon>  KoHcraH- 
TTUTb  cepöcKiii,  4ecnon.  MycaKH  aA6aHCKiö  bt. 
XIV  bIjkI»,  4ecnon.  BpamcoBirab,  aAÖaHCKÜi  Ckch- 
4ep6en>,  HepHoeBurn  bt.  3erk  bt.  XV  b.  h  t.  4.). 
/IsyrAaBMii  opeAb  aBAaeTCa  bt.  XV  Bkick  qauje 
SMÖAeMOK)  pa3AHHHMXT.  4eCnOTOBb,  nfalb  BH3aH- 
TiiiCKHXT.  yapeH.  KpoMÈ  toto  oht>  ctbat.  repöoMb 
Tpane3yH4CKHXT>  KoMHeHOBb.33  IIoSTOMy  Tpy4HO 
CKa3aTb,  hto  o6o3HaTaen.  4ByrAaBMli  opeAT.  Ha 
Ha4nHcaxT>  AAeKCÈa:  to  ah,  hto  oht.  bouicat.  bt. 
ceMbio  npaBOCAaBHbixT.  rocy4apeö,  KaKb  Ha3BaH- 
HMe  cepÖCKie  h  aAÖaHCKie  4ecnoTM,  hah  to,  hto 
oht.  CTaAT.  HMeimo  cBoftcxBeHHHKOMT.  Tpane3yH4- 
ckhxt.  ïjapeft. 


•8)  A.  Soloviev.  Les  emblèmes  héraldiques  de 
Byzance  et  les  Slaves.  Sem.  Kondak.  VII  (1935), 
119—164. 

m)  Bt.  XIV  bIkI;  cm.  A.  Solovjev,  o.  c.  136. 

31)  OHa  BCTpiaaeTca  Ha  Ha4iniCH  1427  r.  (h3- 
b-ècthoü  ct.  1890  r.).  Ha  Ha4nncH  1425  r.  h  Ha 
$pameHTi,  HaÖ4eHHOMb  bt.  1926  r.  bt.  PÏHKep- 
Manb.  MaAHUKifi,  o.  c.  pnc.  8 — 11. 


Ho  OTeHb  AioöonMraa  ero  Ammaa  moho- 
rpaMMa34:  OHa  coctohtb  h3t>  6yKBT>  Ha4k- 

TbixT.  Ha  reoMeTpirrecKifl  3HaKT>,  cocToaujift  KaKT. 
6bi  H3T>  rpynm,  nponcHyroft  öyKBOö  T.  Mm  4y- 
MaeMT»,  hto  3to  p04OBOH  3HaKT>,  TaMra  caMoro 
A\eKcka.  Bi  OTAjnie  on.  Braam-m,  He  3HaBuieft 
rep6oBT>  (xpoMÈ  „rep6a  IIaAeoAoroBT.“)  40  XV  B., 
Type«Kie  h  TaTapcKie  KHa3 ba  hm-èah  cboh  po40BNe 
3HaKH.36  Haqje  Bcero  sto  TaMra  reoMeipnaecKaro 
nraa,  KOTopMMH  kachmhah  HMyujecrao  (KOHeö 
h  CKOn.),  h  H3o6paacaAH  hxb  Ha  3HaMeHaxT>.  Ha 
HTaAbaHCKHX'b  KapTaxb  XIV  Bkxa  Ha4b  nepHO- 
MopcKHMH  ropo4aMH  Bcer4a  H3o6paacaeTca  6k\oe 
3HaMa  cb  reoMeTpHHecKOfi  TaMroö  xaHa  YsOeKa.33 
BipoaTHO,  no4o6Haa  TaMra  6biAa  h  bt.  po4y  cot- 
HHKa  XyÖTaHH-ZlHMHTpia.  KpeCTHBUIHCb,  OT4k\b- 
Hbie  npe4CTaBHreAH  ero  po4a  ctbah  yKpamaTb  ee 
rpetiecKHMH  6yKBaMH  CBoero  hmchh.  CoBepmeHHo 
Taaaa  ace  rpymeBH4Haa  TaMra  bxo4htt>  h  bt,  co- 
craBb  Tpexb  MOHorpaMMT.  H3T.  pa3BaAHm.  Xep- 
coHa,  H3BicTHbixT>  e^e  no  pncyHKy  naAAaca  h 
noKa  He  pacimi$poBaHHMXb.37  Mm  noAaraeMb, 
hto  B-b  nepBOö  mm  HMÈeMT.  „MaHiyncKyio  TaMry“, 
ocAoacHeHHyïo  öyKBaMH  IOa(d)i: ;  sto  BipoaTHO 
3MÖAeMa  A\eKcfeeBa  BHyxa  HcaüKH  (hah  AxeKci- 
eBa  cwHa?).  Bo  BTopoft  mm  HaH4eMb  no  TOMy  ace 
npHHHHny  öyKBM  MdH,  to  een.  „yapCKoe“  hmx 
MaHyHAT,.  ToAbKO  Tperbio  MOHorpaMMy  HaMr.  He 
y4aAocb  paciuH^poBan.  (Moacen.  6brrb  naAAacb 
HeTOHHO  ee  3apHcoBaAT>);  He  to  MAA(?)KC,  He 
to  MAAKC.  Bo  BcaKOMT»  CAyaak  sto  3hbkh  HAe- 
hobt,  MaHryncKoii  KHaacecKoö  ceMbH,  Moacen.  6bm. 
6e3bHMaHHMXb  6pan.eBb  OAo6ea,  hah  HcafticH 
h  ero  6pan>eBb. 

V. 

/(O  CHXT,  nppb  MM  ÖOAbHie  BCerO  rOBOpHAH 
o  MaHryncKHXT.  KHasbaxb,  o  BAa4kTCAaxb  „roT- 
em“,  HO  MeHbHie  Bcero  o  chmiixt.  roTaxi.  Bt.  stomt. 
BHHOBaTM  hctothhkh,  —  h  reHy33ode  h  rpeaeade 
hctohhhkh  roBoparb  öoAbiue  Bcero  o  rocy4apaxb, 
06b  hxt,  BoüHaxb  h  SpaKaxT.,  06b  HXb  ropo4k, 

H  nOHTH  He  3aMiHaiOTb,  6mAH-AH  Bb  3TOÜ  „rOT- 
ein“  erge  toth;  6brrb  Moacerb  HasBaHie  „roTeia“  Bb 


35)  Karabacek,  Zur  orientalischen  Altertums- 
kunde.  Sitzungsberichte  der  phil.-hist.  Klasse  der 
K.  Akad.  B.  157  (Wien  1908),  p.  12  seq. 

33)  A.  Nordenskjöld,  Periplus.  An  essay  on 
the  early  history  of  charts  and  sailing  directions. 
Stockholm  1897. 

S7)  Pallas,  Bemerkmgen  auf  einer  Reise  II  (1801), 
54;  MaAHjjKÜi,  o.  c.  36  (pnc.  12). 
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XIV — XVI  B’ÈKax'b  craAO  Aimn>  TaKHMb  ace  reo- 
rpa^HraecKHMT.  nepeacimcoMb,  KaKb  AoMÖap^m  hau 
AmaAy3ia? 

Ha^o  cKa3aTb,  hto  no4b  BAÜrHÏeMb  araxb  04H0- 
CTOpOHHHXb  HCTO^HHKOBT.  A.  A.  BaCHAbCBb  CKAO- 
uein  OTpuyaTb  cynjecTBOBaHie  rorcKaro  a3bnca  bt> 
Kpbnny  Bi.  3Ty  snoxy.  Taxi.  oht.  He  npn^aert 
3Ha^eHia  H3BicTHOiny  CBHAiTeAbcrey  By36exa  h 
4aace  He  npnB04im>  ero  3anHCH  roTCKiixb  caobi, 
c4iAaHHoö  bt>  1554  ro4y.38  Cb  4pyroft  CTopoHw, 
aBTopt  npHAaen.  SoAbiuoe  3HaneHie  MOAnaHiio 
BpoHeBCxaro,  nociniBiiiaro  MaHKym.  bt.  1578  r., 

H  rOBOpHTT»:  „HeoGxO^HMT.  HOBblft  OÖbCKTHBHbltt 
nepecMOTp-b  Bonpoca  o  nepeacHBaniH  repMaHCKaro 
»3bHca  bt,  KpbiMy“,  Ka  kt,  6y4TO  bck  AHiepaTypa 
40  chxt,  nopT,  He  6bL\a  oÖioctobhoio. 

3arfeMT>  A.  A.  BacuAbeBi,  npnB04HTb  MH^me 
GoraHHKa  üaAAaca  (BbiCKa3aHHoe  bt,  1793  r.),  hto 
„HCTopla,  pa3CKa3aHHaa  Ey36eKOMb  o6r>  ocraT- 
KaxT,  4peBHHXT,  rOTOBT,  Cpe4H  KpbLMCKHXT,  TaTapb, 
Morxa  np0H30ÖTH  TOAbKO  on,  repMamjeBb,  iirae- 
40BT»  HAK  AKBOHUeBT,,  IXA'fenCHHblX'b  TaTapaMH. 

Bo  bccmt,  KpbiMy  Hkn,  hh  CA^4a  roTCKaroa3bn<a.“3* 
Ct,  TaKHMT,  ace  yBaacemeMb  aBTopr,  npHBOAKn, 
h  coo6ujeHie  T.  BeKMeHa,  noBTOpHBmaro  bt,  1 795  r. 
MHiHie  Hixoero  AbBOBCxaro  npo<j>eccopa  Hacquet 
„hto  MHOnrxT»  eBpeeBT,  Ha  HepHOMb  Mopi  npmiH- 
MaAH  3a  repMaHueBT,  hak  totobt,.  Ecah  Ey36eKb 
cooÖHjaerb,  hto  oht,  pa3roBapHBaAT>  no-  repMaHCKH 
CT,  TOTaMH  BT,  KoHCTaHTHHOnOXfc,  TO  3T0  6bIAH 
TOAbKO  noAbcide  hak  BeHrepcKie  eBpeH“.40 

H  bt.  npe4HCAOBiH  A.  A.  BacHAbeBb  BbiCKa3bi- 
BaeTb  cBoit  B3TAa4T.:  ,,/laHHbia,  npKB04HMbia  h6- 
KOTopbiMK  nncaTeAaMH  no34Haro  cpe4HeBiK0Bba 
O  TOMb,  HTO  Ha  TOTCKOMb  a3bHcb  TOBOpHAK  Bb  HXb 
BpeMa  Bb  KpbiMy,  He  40AXCHM  MiiHarb  o6ujeft  xap- 
THHH.  O4HH  H3b  STHXb  nHCaTeAeÜ  He  OHeHb  40- 
CTOB-fepHbi,  noTOMy  hto  OHH  nepnaAH  CB^teia  no 
HacAMimd;,  He  nocÈTHBb  HHKOr4a  roTeia;  4pyrie 
öoAÊe  40CT0BipHM,  HO  HXb  noKa3ama  Moryn, 

6bnb  npHHaTM  toabko  xaicb  40Ka3aTeAbCTB0,  hto 
Bb  HXb  BpeMeHa  HfacOTOpbia  AH>IHOCTH  Bb  ToTOiH, 
BipOaTHO  HOBbie  npHHieAbQH  H3b  ËBpOnbl, 
MOTAH  roBopmb  Ha  repMaHCKOMb  Hapiain".41 


S8)  ÜHb  roBopHTb  AHiiib;  „By36eKb  4aen>  cimcoKb 
repMaHCKHXb(sic)  CAOBb“.  Vas.  271.  Ilpn  stomt.  Bb 
npHMiaaHin  BacHAbeBb  yKa3bmaen>,  hto  „He4aBHO 
6bIAH  BbICKa3aHbI  COMHiHÏa  Bb  TOTHOCTH  CB^falift 
By36eKa“,  ccbiAaacb  Ha  <J>HAOAora  M.  EAAHHeKa. 
s9)  Pallas,  Bemerkungen  II,  363;  Vas.  273. 

10)  F.  Braun,  Die  Schicksale  68;  Vas.  275. 

41)  Vas.  Preface  p.  V. 


Ü3b  3THXb  CAOBb  BH4HO,  HTO  A.  A.  BaCHAbeBb 
CKAOHaeTca  Kb  CKeirmipraMy  Ha3BaHHbixb  yaeHbixb 
XVIII  Bfeca.  Onb  noAaraerb,  hto  bo  BpeMeHa 
By3ÖeKa  hhkto  yace  He  roBopHA b  ho-fotckh  Bb 
KpbiMy,  a  AHiiib  HOBbie  npHmeAböbi  (newcomers), 
t.  e.  noAbCKie  eBpen  hah  nAÈHHbie  ahbohubi,  motah 
roBopHTb  Ha  KaKOMb-TO  repMaHCKOMb  Hapfcin. 
H  By36eKb  h  ero  npe4mecTBeHHHKH  oneBH4HO 
6mah  oÖMaHyrbi  sthmh  npraneAbyaMH,  BH4aBaB- 
inHMH  ce6a  3a  roTOBb. 

Siyib  cKeimr[jH3Mb  nonTeimaro  aBTOpa  Hacb 
HicKOAbKO  y4HBAaerb,  TaKb  KaKb  OHb  4aace  no- 
HHXcaerb  HHrepecb  Kb  ero  khhi-è,  KOTopaa  h  Ha 
3bmaeTca  —  „roTbi  Bb  KpuMy“.  Meac4y  rfm,, 
o  caMHXb  roTaxb  Bb  Heft  roBopHTCH  MeHbuie,  nÏMb 
MOXCHO  SblAO  OXCH4aTb. 

BÈ4b  Bonpocb  o  roTaxb  Bb  KpbiMy  npejK4e 
Bcero  uiHeHb,  xaKb  HcropiraecKaH  h  couioAoni- 
necKaa  npoÖAeMa.  HnrepecHO  npocA^mb,  bo- 
nepBioxb,  Kaxb  He6oAbinoft  ocKOAOKb  repMaHCKaro 
Hapo4a,  OTopBaBimiCb  Bb  IV  b£k1;  otb  CBoero 
ïïfcAaro,  cyM^Ab  npo4epxcaTbca  KaKb  0T4iAbHaa 
noAHrmecKaa  h  STHimecKaa  ocoöb  Bb  Teneme 
12  B^KOBb,  cpe4H  coBepmeHHO  ayJMbixb  Hapo- 
40Bb,  cpe4H  HOBbixb  ycAOBift  cyigecTBOBaHia  h,  bo- 
BTopbixb,  KaKb  h  noneMy  OHb  HaKOHeub  noTepaAb 
CBOIO  OCOÖHOCTb  H  6e3CAi4HO  pacTBopHACa  Cpe4H 
OKpy»:aioupixb. 

9totb  CHM6io3b  cb  4pynnMK  Hapo4aMH  nponc- 
xo4HTb  Aerae  Bcero  Ha  noaBÉ  Bipbi.  IIpaBOCAaBie 
nOCTBBHAO  TOTOBb  Bb  4yXOBHyiO  3aBHCHMOCTb  OTb 
rpeKOBb.  CBOa  IIHCbMeHHOCTb  y  HHXb  He  pa3BH- 
Aacb,  rpenecitift  a3biKb  CTaAb  a3biKOMb  AHrepaTyp- 
HbiMb  h  6orocAy*e6HbiMb.  3arfMb  boahh  xa3apb, 
aAaHb,  noAOBueBb  h  TaTapb,  npoHHKaBiimxb  Bb 
KpbiMb,  Bce  6oAi;e  no4MbiBaAH  HeSoAbiuoft  roT- 
CKift  ocrpoBb.  H  Bce  ace  STHiiaecKift  KOHcepBa- 
TH3Mb  CHAeHb:  06bIHHO  Bb  TaKHXb  „4Bya3bIT- 

Hbrxb“  rpynnaxb  MyacaHHbi,  oco6chho  Bb  ropo- 
4axb,  oxotho  rOBOpaTb  Ha  ayacnxb  B3WKaxb,  ho 
aceHHjHHbi  ynopno  4epacaTca  po4Horo  a3biKa  h  ne- 
pe4aiOTb  ero  4-ÈTaMb,  KaKb  HCKAMHHTeAbHO  40- 
Maimrift  a3biKb,  noxa  HaciynHTb  momchtt,,  Kor4a 
onb  3a6biBaeTca,  KaKb  HeHyxcHhift.  9tott>  MOMenn, 
HaciynHAb  4Aa  roTOBb  hmcmho  Bb  XVI  bêk!;, 
Kor4a  Hayxa  SbiAa  yace  roTOBa  3aHaTbca  stoio 
npoÖAeMoio. 

Hteo  no4o6Hoe  CAynHAOCb  co  CAaBaHaMH  Bb 
IleAonoHecfe,  cHAbHbiMH  eme  Bb  XIII  bïkè,  h  cb 
AiOHeSyprcKHMH  BeH4aMH,  HCHe3HyBHmMH  yace  Ha 
TAa3axb  HCTopin  Bb  XVII  bèk-è.  Oco6chho  noy- 
HHTeAbHoft  aHaAorieft  aBAaioTca  3anHcaHHbie  npo$. 
EapTOAH  nocA-È4Hie  ocTaTKH  4aATHHCKaro  poMaH- 
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cKaro  Hapinis  Ha  o.  KpKÈ  bt.  kohijè  XIX  BÈna, 
40Aroe  BpeMJi  coBepmeHHO  CKpbiTbie  on>  h3caè- 
^OBaTeAeö.42  9tott>  npiciip-b  noKa3bmaeTb,  KaKT» 
HHOr^a  Tpy^HO  3aMÈTHn>  Taxie  ocTancn  a3bnca, 
nepexoABiijie  bt.  CBoero  po4a  Taifaioe  Hapiqie. 

OTHOCHTeABHO  TaKHXT»  BHMHpaK>UJHXT.  S3MKOBT. 
argumenta  a  silentio  He  hmèiott.  3Ha«ieHia,  naroMy 
«ito  BOBce  He  bcsküI  CAyHaftHHÖ  nyTemecTBeHHHKt 
cyMien  3aMÈTHTb  TaKoft  mum.  HaoGopon.,  bcs- 

Kiö  nOAOJKHTeABHBlft  40B04T.  gÈHeHT.  H  yHHHTO- 

acaerc.  bcè  yMOAHaHia. 

^AS  TOTOB-B  BT.  KpHMy  TaKHXT.  nOAO*HTeAbHbIXT> 
apryMeHTOBT.  40craT0«iH0,  npuneMT.  Ha^o  noM- 
HHTb,  «ITO  MHOrie  HHOCTpaHrjbl  He  3aMÈ«iaAH  TOT- 
CKaro  H3biKa,  Tarcb  k3kt>  bt.  ropo4axr>  Bcmcift  tott. 
roBopHAi.  npeatfle  Bcero  no-rpe«iecKH.  TaKOBi. 
„T peHeHHHT>~r OT0HHT»*  *  BT.  XCHTH1  AhTOHUI  PhMAS- 
HiiHa  (XII  B-fexa),  roBopHBimit  h  no-AaTbiHH  h  no- 
rpenecKH  (Rymnc-b  142,  Vas.  138). 

A& en.  ceGs  «tyBCTBOBan.  h  noAOBegKoe  BAiame: 
1IAÏHH 1W  rOTCKia  4ÈBM  BT.  1185  r.  BipoHTHO  BOC- 
n-ÈBaAH  „MecTb  UlapyKaHW  h  BpcMa  EycoBo“  Ha 
nOAOBeHKOMT.  K3bIKÈ,  HO  8TO  He  3Ha«IHTT»,  «ITO  OHÈ 
3a6bIAH  H  CBOti  S3bIKT>. 

Bi4b  CT>  XIII  no  XVI  BÉKT.  BHHMaTeAbHbie 
nHcaTeAH  3aMiqaMTT.,  to  roTCKOe  nACMa  h  roTCidft 
»3biKT.  cyijjecTByiOTL. 

H3BicTia  ÜAaHO-KapnHHH,  He  Gbmiiiaro  ahtho 
bt.  KpbiMy,  He  ocoöeHHO  acHbi:  oht,  nepe4aen> 
AHiub  cAosa  MOHaxa  EeHe4HKTa  IIoAaKa  o  „3eMAÈ 
CaKCOBT.,  KOTOpbDCb  Mbl  CHHTaeMT.  FoTaMH**,  p*- 
40MB  ei.  aAaHaMH  h  xa3apaMH.4* 

Ho  3HaMeHHTbiö  Py6pyKBHCb,  po40MT>  <J)AaMaH- 
4effb,  npoaBHAT.  BHHMaHie  kt.  repMaHCKOMy  Hapk- 
aiio.  Bt.  1253  r.  oht,  Bwca4HAca  bt.  Cy4aKÈ  h  cpa3y 

3aMÈTHAT.,  «ITO  Me«4y  XepCOHOMT.  h  Cy4aKOMT, 
een.  MHOrO  a3bIKOBT>,  H  Cpe4H  HHXT.  MHOTO  TOTOBT., 
Hbe  Hapinie  TeBTOHCKoe.44  9to  CBH4ÈTeAbcrBO 
6e3ynpeHHo:  bt,  cepe4HHÈ  XIII  BÈKa  roTCidft  a3biKT> 
4ÜiCTBHTeAbHO  GblAT.  CAblHieHT.  BT.  KpbiMy. 


42)  M.  Bartoli,  Das  dalmatische.  I — II,  Wien 
1906;  euje  bt.  Ha«i.  XIX  B-ÈKa  4-pi  KyGiiKT.  3a- 
nncaAT.  mhoto  poMaHCKHXT,  tckctobt.  Ha  Kpicfe, 
Ho  3aTÈMT>  bt,  Teneme  no«iTH  gÈAaro  BÈKa  hhkto 
He  3aMÈqaAT>  btoto  „ocpbraaro"  a3HKa. 

4S)  Fratres  euntes  per  Comaniam  a  dextris 
habuerunt  terram  Saxonum,  quos  nos  credimus 
esse  Gotos,  et  hii  sunt  christiani.  Vas.  164. 

44)  Sunt  40  castella  inter  Kersonam  et  Sol- 
daiam,  quorum  quodlibet  fere  habebat  pro¬ 
prium  idioma;  inter  quos  erant  multi  Goti,  quo¬ 
rum  idioma  est  Teutonicum.  Tomaschek  43. 


Tor4a  noHarHO,  «rro  h  bt,  CAÈ4yionjie  ro4M 
coxpaHaeTca  mia  ToTem  h  Totobt,  (y  MapKO 
IIoao  bt,  1271  r.  „Zik,  Gothia  et  Gazaria“,  bt. 
1277  r.  paöbiHa  „per  nome  Gota  de  partibus  Zi- 
chiae“,  bt,  1333  r.  „terra  Gothiae  diffosa  et  popu- 
losa“).  Bt.  1305  r.  apxienHCKon-b  Ioamn.  4H  Moh- 
TeKopBHHO,  onncbiBaa  CBoe  nyremecTBie  bt.  Kh- 
Taö,  roBOpHTb  «ito  caMaa  6e3onacHas  40pora  4as 
MHceioHepOBT,  (eb  TepHaro  Mops)  Be4erc>  «iepe3T> 
CTpaHy  Fotobt.,  n044aHbixT.  TaTapacaro  gapa, 
t.  e.  «iepe3T.  KpbiM-b.45  OSocHOBaBiuieca  bt.  KpbiMy 
reHy83UH  Ha3biBawn.  stotb  Gepen.  KpbiMa  Gotia, 
y CTaHaBAHBaiOTb  B-b  Heft  capitaneus  Gotiae  (1387) 
H  3HaiOTb,  «ito  bt.  Heft  ocoSbift  xpHCTiaHodft  Ha- 
po4T>  (1380).4* 

Bon.  bt.  1400  ro4y  GaBapegr.  TaHcr.  IIlHAbT- 
Geprept,  iiaèhhhkt.  H3T,-no4T,  HmconoAa,  onHCbi- 
Baen,  CTpaHy,  KOTopy»  HeBÈpHbie  Ha3bmaion. 
Thatt;  ea  jkhtcah  xpHCTiaHe  rpe«iecKoft  BÈpM.  Br, 

CTpaHÈ  »TOft  CeMb  a3bIKOBT>,  H3T.  HHXT.  Ce4bMOÖ 

„die  Kuthia-sprach,  und  die  haieden  haissent’s 
That“.  Hin.  coMHÈnift,  hto  9Ta  Kuthia-sprach 
h  een.  K3biKT,  roTOB-b  (Guthi). 

Bt.  1437  r.  BeHegiaHeg-b  Ioca$an.  EapGapo 
nocÈTHAT.  KpwMT,  h  roBopHTi.  „Gotthi  parlano 
in  Tedescq;  e  so  questo,  perchè  havendo  un  fa- 
meglio  Tedesco  con  me,  parlavano  insieme,  et 
intendevansi  assai  ragionevolmente,  cosi  come 
s’intenderiano  un  Furlano  ed  un  Fiorentino". 
HraKT.,  HÈMegidft  CAyra  BeHegiaHga  paarosapH- 
BaAT.  er.  roraMH  h  nomiMaAi  hxt.  40craTO«iHO, 
xaKT.  ^ypAaHegr.  noHHMaAT.  6h  ^AOpeHTHHga.  9to 
H3BÈcTie  onem.  b3jkho:  EapGapo,  roBopa  o  rorax-b, 

OTAHHHO  nOHHMaen.,  «ITO  Me*4y  HXT.  H3bIKOMT> 
h  HÈMegKHMb  CTOAb  ace  GoAbuiaa  pa3HHga,  Kaxb 
Me>K4y  $piyAbCKHMb  H  TOCKaHCKHMT.  HapÈ«liaMH, 
HO  oht.  nOHHMaerb,  «ito  sto  a3bncH  o4Hoft  rpymibi. 
IIoneMy  A.  A.  BacHAbeBb  noAaraerb,  «ito  „GoAÈe 
BÈpoanio,  «ito  «ieAOBÈKT>,  o  KOTopoMT.  EapGapo 
roBopHTb,  GbiAT.  HOBbift  npHiiieAegb  H3T,  3ana4Hoft 

EBponbi“  (The  Goths  220)?  BÈ4b  EapGapo  tobo- 

pHTb  He  oGt,  O4HOMT.  «leAOBÈKÈ,  a  O  gÈAOMT.  IIAe- 
MeHH  roTOBT,.  H  Kaxie  ace  HÈMegide  npmueAbgbi 
MorAH  bt.  1437  r.  OKa3an.ca  bt,  KpbiMy  h  mhcth- 
^HgHpoBan.  EapGapo,  BbwaBaa  ceGa  3a«rÈMb-TO 
3a  roTOBT.?  Hh  ahbohckhxi,  hh  niBe4CKHXb  haèh- 


“)  Yule,  Cathay  I,p.  231;  gHT.  G.  Bratianu, 
Recherches  sur  le  commerce  génois  dans  la  Mer  Noire  au 
XIIF  siècle.  Paris  1929,  p.  239. 

*•)  La  Gotia  cum  li  soy  casay  e  cum  lo  so 
povo,  li  quay  sun  cristiani;  da  lo  Cem- 
baro  fin  in  Sodaya  (1380).  Tomaschek  47. 
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hbdcb  bb  stomb  ro4y  bb  KpHMy  He  MorAO  6him>, 
a  HÈMeuKie  aynuH  Ty4a  He  fa^HAii.47 

H  nocA'È  toto  reHy93HH  oiihtb  roBopsTB  He 
TOABKO  O  CTparf  ToTeiH,  HO  H  o6b  oco6omb  Ha- 

po4k  roTOBT.  (1465  „sclavus  et  sclava  Goticorum,“ 
bb  1474  s.  „furta  fiunt  per  illos  Gottos  equorum 
et  bestiarum  Tartarorum“).  GrpaHa  ToTeia  otah- 
Maerca,  h  no  hxb  HaÖAKuemio,  mhojkcctbomb 
S3MKOB1.,  kskb  Bo  BpeMeHa  Py6pyKBHca  (Idem  in 
Cothia  alter  archiepiacopus  est,  quod  genus  se 
diversis  linguis  distinguitur). 

KoHe^Ho,  na4eHie  Mamyna  h  ToTein  bb  1475 
ro4y  HaHecAo  TssceABtft  yAapB  rpenecaoMy,  a  erge 
6oAbme  roTCKOMy  x3Bncy  bt,  Kpamy.  Ho  s3hkb 
roTcaiü  Hcie3aerb  eqje  He  cpa3y.  MaTBkfi  Mk- 
xoBCKÜt  (Miechovius),  nHcaBmiö  bb  KpaaoBk  bb 
1517  r.,  csirraAB  nocAl>4HnxT>  Mam-yncKHXB  khs- 
3eö  „generis  et  linguae  Gothorum".  Kohchho, 
ohb  onmöaAca,  4yMas,  hto  cb  hhmh  Hcne3B  h 
rOTCKifi  K3BIKB.48  Ho  ero  CBH4kTeABCTB0  HHTepecHO, 

Kaai»  npoaBAeme  oÖujaro  mhïhw,  ito  40  1475  r. 
Bt  KpHMy  6biAit  CALimeHit  roTcaiö  s3bikb.  A1060- 
HHTHa  nonpaBKa  IeccHepa,  aoTopBifl,  nepecaa- 
3aBit  MkxoBcaaro  bt.  cbocmb  Tpy  4k  „Mithrida- 
tes“  (Zurich  1555),  npH6aBHAi>:  „Gothi  vero  qui 
adhuc  in  montibus  supersunt,  vineas  colunt  et 
inde  vitam  sustentent“.  OiKy4a-TO  oht.  nonepn- 
HyAi,  H3Bicrie,  kto  bt.  KpHMy  een.  euje  rona- 
BHHorpa4apH. 

He  CA-ii4yeTB  OTBepran.  h  CBH4kreABCTBa  3het- 
Haro  MOA4aBaHHHa  HnaoAax  Cnaeapis,  Hanesa- 

TaHHarO  H3BkcTHBIMB  HCTOpHKOMB  KoXAeeMl.  BI. 

1544  r.4»  Oht.  roBOpim.,  hto  bb  KpHMy  40  300 
ceAi.  ci.  roTCKHMi»  HaceAemeMB,  sto  ohh  HMkiOTB 
CBOÖ  rOTCKÏÖ  H3HKB,  HTO  OHH  XpHCTiaHe  H  HMklOTB 
CBoero  roTCKaro  eimcKona.  Ecah  hhcao  ccab  h 
npeyBeAHreHO,  to  cynpiocn.  btoto  H3Bkcria  osem» 
ffkHHa.  Kam.  cyATaHcaiü  nepeB04HHKB,  Cnaeapiü 
40AXceHb  6hat>  6i.rn>  BHHMaTeAem.  kt.  s3HKaMB 
no44aHHHXb  cyATaHa;  Kaai.  M0A4aBainnn>,  oht. 


*’)  HkaoTopBw  yaasama  Ha  to  hto  bt.  nepHO- 
MopcKHxi»  crensxB  motah  6btib  cpe4H  $pamjH- 
caaiqjeBB  h  HÈMeuKie  MHccioHepH ,  npouoBÈ4biBaB- 
nrie  xpHcriaHCTBo  noAOBjjaMB,  4aen.  nkMetiaas 
nacn.  H3Bicraaro  Codex  Cumanicus,  ho  ohh  ro- 
BopHAH  Ha  mittel  deutsch.  4.  A.  PacoBcaift, 
As  eonpocy  o  npoucxomdmiu  Codex  Cumanicus.  Sem. 
Kond.  III  (1929),  crp.  196. 

48)  Unicos  Gothici  generis  et  linguagii  super- 
stites  ad  spem  gregis  Gothorum  proli  ficandorum. 

**)  Cochlaeus.  VitaTheodorici  regis  quondam 
Ostrogothorum  et  Italiae.  Ingolstadt  1544. 


Mom.  ocoöeHHO  HmepecoBaTBCH  P04HH010  cynpyra 
CBoero  BoeB04H  CTe$aHa. 

HecMOTpa  Ha  »to,  A.  A.  BacHAbeBi.  Bce  ace  ot- 
pHuaen.,  hto  bt.  16-mt.  Bkak  bi.  Kpamy  roBopHAH 
no-roTCKH  h  ccHAaeTca  npn  btomb  Ha  coMHkHis 
npoejeccopa  M.  EAAHHeaa. 

Ho  Eaahhckb  toabko  coMHÏBaeicfl  bt.  tot- 
hocth  nepe4aHH  ot4I>ai.hhxi>  caobb  bi.  Teacrk 
Ey36eKa,  bt.  BH4y  toto,  hto  Ey36eai>  (caMB  $Aa- 
Maii4eyi.)  CAHiiiaAB  roTcaia  caobb  otb  rpeKa,  a 
TeKCTL  HaneTaTaHi.  nocAk  cMepra  Ey36eaa  bo 
<J>paHum.60Ho  04HaK0  Eaakhckb  (Kaa-B  BnponeMi. 
H  BCÏ»  $HAOAOrH  19  H  20  B^Ka)  BOBCe  He  COMHi- 
BaeTca  bt.  caMOMB  $aarÈ  3anHCH  4iflcTBHTeAbHO 
roTCKHxi.  caobi.  Ey36eaoMT..61  B^4b  bc«  „HCTopia 
roTcaaro  x3Bnca“  nocTpoeHa  Eaahhckomt.  hmchho 
Ha  TOMB,  HTO  OKB  4aeTB  BT>  Ka»40Ml.  OT4iAÏ 
(yaeme  o  rAacHBDci»,  o  corAacHBtxi.,  HHCAHTeABHBw, 
cnpaaceHia)  cnepBa  4aHHBM  H3B  anoxH  Yal^hah, 
a  3aTÈMi,  4aHHBia  „des  Krimgotischen“  (no  Ey3- 
6eay),  aaai.  noCAl;4Hioio  cra4no  bb  THCKqeAiT- 
HeMB  pa3BHTiH  roTcaaro  K3biaa. 

Bb  3anHCH  Ey36eaa  40  80  caobb;  cpe4H  hhxb 
CTOABKO  4peBHe-rOTCKHXB,  KOTOpHH  HHK3KB  He 
MorAH  6h  noKBHTBca  bb  ycTaxB  nAfaraaro  AHBOHya 
h  He  MorAH  6bitb  coHHHeHH  Ey36eaoMB.6*  4OCTa" 
TOHHO  HanoMHHTB,  HTO  Codex  argenteus  Yab$ham 
6biab  H34aHB  AHuiB  bb  1665  ro4y.  Me»4y  tèmb 
y  Ey36eaa  mh  Haxo4HMB  Taais  roTcaia  caobb, 
aaaB  fers  (MyscB),  menus  (msco),  schwalth 
(CMepTB)  H  4p.,  COBepmeHHO  HeH3BicTHBia  bb  XVI 
Biat.  3HaMeHaTeABHbiMB  sbasctcs  caobo  mycha 
(mchb).  9to  pi4aoe  roTcaoe  caobo  (mêkeis)  He 


“)  Bedenkt  man,  wie  der  Text  des  Glossars 
zustande  gekommen  ist:  die  Auskunftsperson  ein 
Grieche,  der  Aufzeichner  ein  Niederlander,  der 
Setzer  ein  Franzose,  so  ist  eine  gewisse  Skepsis 
bezüglich der  Korrektheit  am  Platze.  M.  H.  Jelli- 
nek.  Geschichte  der  Gothischen  Sprache  1926,  s.  18. 

51 )  4paF°Q^HHafl  3amiCB  Ey3Öeaa  ÖBiAa  aHa- 
AH3HpoBaHa  MHoro  pa3B  (Diffenbach  1843, 
O.  EpyHB  1874,  Tomaschek  1881,  F.  Braun, 
1890,  R.  Loewe  1896  h  1903,  Streitberg, 
Kluge  1911,  W.  Braune  h  4p.)*  Hhkto  H3B 

MHOFOSHCAeHHBtXB  $HAOAOrOBB-repMaHUeBB  He  co- 
MHiBaerca  bb  tomb,  hto  3annCB  Ey3Öeaa  4M- 
CTBHTeABHO  nepe4aeTB  nocAk4HK)K)  cTa4Üo  pa3- 
BHiis  rorcaaro  s3Biaa.  O4HHB  ahuib  P.  AeBe  bh- 
4BHHyAB  Teopüo,  HTO  9TO  S3BHCB  nOTOMKOBB  te- 
pyAOBB,  ockBiinrxB  bb  Kpanny  bm4ctè  cb  roiaMH 
bb  IV  Black. 

t2)  Bek  ohh  pa3o6paHH  y  Tomascheka,59 — 67. 
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nonaflaeTca  4ajKe  Bb  eBaHreAÜi  Yab$ham  h  CTaAo 
H3B-fecTHi>inrB  AHiub  Bt  MHAaHCKOMi.  naAHMncecrb, 

HaÖ4eHH0nrb  Bb  1817  ro4y.63  Yx ce  HaAmHOcn> 

9Toro  CAOBa  b'b  3anncH  By3ÖeKa  een,  4paropkHHoe 
yKa3ame  Ha  to,  hto  ero  co6ech4HHKb  HecoMH-ÈHHO 
roBopHAi.  Ha  HacTOjnjjenrb  totckomt»  Hapknin,  40- 
4epacaBmeMca  bt.  KpuMy  40  KOHya  XVI  Bkaa. 
B'b  3anncH  By36eKa  ecu.  ijkAHii  pa4b  Hirrepec- 
HbDtb  <|>OHeTHHeCKHXb  HBACHlft,  KOTOpbDCb  OHT.  He 
Mon.  npH4yMaTB.  TanoBO  nocAi40BareA£Hoe  hc- 
He3HOBeme  4p.-roTCKaro  h  (Hanp.  iel  =  4p.-r. 
heil).  3aTÈMT>  3aKOHOMi»pHoe  H3MkHeme  4p.-rep- 
MaHCKaro  a  (*iepe3b  4p.-roT.  ê)  bt.  i :  B'b  CAOBaxb 
mika  (mycha)  =  maki,  mékeis;  schchlipen  (4p.- 
repM.  slapan,  4p.-ror.  slêpan),  mine  (4p.-repM. 
möna,  4p.-r.  mêna).  Ectt.  nHTepecHi.ni  BOCTOWbia 
3aHMCTBOBaHia :  Hanp.  4AS  Tbicann  hazer  (nepc. 
hazar,  bcht.  ezer);  CBk-ib  —  schediit  (nepc.  Sed, 
öaKTp.  khsaeta).8*  9th  3aHMCTBOBama  CBH4kTCAb- 

CTByiOTT.  O  40AT0MT.  COJKHTeALCTB'fc  Cb  BOCTOHHblMH 
Hap04aMH,  BkpOHTHO  Cb  ÖAHacaÖIHHMH  COck4*MH, 

aAaHaMH-acaMH ;  ohh  HHKaKT.  He  motah  «BHTbca 
B-b  ycTax-b  „HOBaro  npnmeAböa  h3t>  3an.  EBponhi". 

IIo  HameMy  MHkniio,  3anncb  By36eKa  een  4pa- 
ro;ikHHkitmiit  40KyMeHn.  4ak  Beeft  TbioneAkTHeft 
HCTopin  roTOBi,  B-b  KpbiMy  h  ee  Ha40  6mao  Hane- 
naTaTb  ökAHKOMT.,  iipHHC4H  h  KOMMeHTapift  Kpyn- 
hMiHHXT.  <f)HAOAOrOB  b  XIX  H  XX  BB.,  a  He  TOAiKO 
ycrapiBmee  Miikiiie  4Byxb  ckchtokobt.  XVIII  b. 
Bt.  Heit  MOryrb  6bm.  onenaTKH,  ho  cynjHOcn.  ea 
He  ocnapHBaeTca  hhk-èmt.  h3t>  cepbe3HHXb  $haoao- 
roB-b  h  Bcer4a  npHBOAHTCH  bt.  Hayak,  aaab  öiHHbrii 
naMHTHHK’b  apxairaecKaro  repMaHCKaro  Hapiaia. 
IIo4BepraTb  ee  HOBOMy  „oöbeKTHBHoMy  nepecMo- 
Tpy“  e4Ba  ah  HaAOÖHO.  YMOAname  EpoHeBCKaro 
o  roTCKOMT.  a3bncÈ  He  HMkerb  HiucaKoro  3HaneHia. 
9tott.  noAbCKÜi  niAaxnm.  h3t>  amöahhckoü  3e- 
mah68  nHcaAT.  no-Aan.iHH,  ho  H-ÈMeuKaro  jwwKa  Bk- 
POaTHO  He  3HaAT>  H  repMaHHCTHKOft  He  HHTepeCO- 
BaAca.  riockTHBT.  pasBaAHHbi  Mamyna  bt.  1579  r. 


M)  H3b  4peBHe-roTCKa ro  mekeis  3aHMCTBOBaHO 
CAaB.  Mbm.  h  $hh.  miekka;  er.  humt.  cpo4HH  4p.- 
caKc.  maki  h  4p.-aHTAO-eaKC.  mêce;  bt.  niBe4- 
ckomt.  a3.  9Toro  CAOBa  hètt>.  Tomaschek  63. 

81)  Tomaschek,  59 — 67.  IIoTepa  CBoero  caobe 
4Aa  TbicaTH  HaÖAK)4aeTca  h  y  öaAKaHCKHXT.  CAa- 
Bam,;  Taxi  cepöbi  b3kah  y  rpeKOBT.  caobo  xh Ai a4 a, 
a  bt.  Eoemn  bt,  XV  Bink  nHcaAH:  AkTa  e3epo  ne- 
THpncTa  (ott.  Bern-,  ezer). 

“)  Marcin  Broniewski  hah  Broniowski  (cp.  Bro- 
niovius);  o  hcmt.  cm.  Paprocki,  Herbarz,  s.  v.; 
A.  A.  BacHAbeBT.  HanpacHO  mnnerb:  Bronevski. 


OHT,  pa3roBapnBaAb  er.  rpeqecKHMT.  CBaujeHHHKOMr, 
(qepe3b  nepeB04HHKa  ?) ,  bt,  orrycTÈAOMb  ropoAk 
HanieAT,  HkcKOAbKO  TaTapT,  h  KapaHMOBb.  Ho  roT- 
CKaro  a3bixa  om.  He  3aMkTHAb;  4Aa  9Toro  Ha4o 
SbiAO  kxaTb  no  4epeBHaMT>  hah  cnepiaAbHO  pa3bi- 
CKHBaTb  rOTOBT,,  KaKb  9T0  CAkABAb  By36eKT>.  ^a, 
rorcKÜi  *3biKT,  4kücTBHTeAbHo  BbiMHpaAT.  yxce: 
Bk4b  CBkTAOBOAOCblit  BblCOKÜt  C06eCÈ4HHKT,  By3- 

6eica,  HacToanpit  repMaHepr,  no  imry,  yxce  He 
3HaAT»  po4HOro  a3biKa;  Ha  Hem  roBopHAb  toabko 
öoitKÜt  rpeicb,  OTeBH4HO  HayrHBiiiiHca  eMy,  htoöm 
pa3roBapHBaxb  cb  4epeBeHCKHMH  aorreAaMH. 

Cb  HayTHOÖ  TOBKH  3piHW  rpyCTHblMb  $aKTOMb 
aBAaeTca  BbiceAeme  xpHcriaHb  H3b  KpbiMa  Bb 
1779  ro4y,  3a  nerbipe  ro4a  40  no4THHenia  KptiMa 
Pocciw.  9imrb  SbiAb  HaHeceHb  TaaceAMÖ  y4apb 
xpHcriaHCTBy  Bb  Kpbmy,  a  Bek  Mkcrmia  roTCida 
h  rperecKia  Tpa4nuin  6hah  HapymeHbi.  HcieaAa 
4axce  CAaBHaa  roTCxaa  enapxia,  4epacaBiuaaca  noA- 

TOpbi  TiicarH  Akib. 

Ha  9TOMb  rpycTHOMb  $imaAk  CAkayeib  ocra- 
HOBHTbca.  nepeceAeHie  oGbacHaerca  bkohomhtc- 
ckhmh  npmiHHaMH:  ExaTepHHa  II  4aAa  nepece- 
AemjaMb  no  yxa3y  21  Maa  1779  r.  rpoMa4Hua 
3eMAH  h  öoAbiuia  AbroTM.  Biypibie  nepeceAeHHW, 
KOTopbixb  SbiAO  He  doAbme  30  rucsm*,  noAywAH 
1.234.000  4ecaTHHb  npcKpacHaro  aepHoseMa  cb 
10-AkTHeö  AbroToit.  Ohh  ochobbah  ropo4b  Ma- 
piynoAb  h  24  koaohIh  Bb  yi34i  h  noAb30BaAHCb 
caMoynpaBAemeMb  (cboh  rpenecide  cy4bn)  40  ce- 
pe4HHbi  XIX  b.  Cpe4H  9THXb  xpHcriaHb  „Ta- 
TOBb“  h  Ha40  Hcxaib  noroMKOBb  rOTOBb.  He4a- 
poMb  naAAacb,  nockTHBimh  KpbiMb  Bb  1774  n>4y, 

OTMkrHAb  BbICOKHXb  H  CB^TAbDCb  „TaTOBb**  Bb 

KHKHHeH3k,  CnMeH3k,  AAynrrk  h  AHMeirfc  (t.  e. 
HMeHHO  Bb  oÖAacTH  cTapoit  ToTeiH,"  a  npiixaBb 
Bb  1793  r04y,  He  HameAb  ronyd»  CAi40Bb  rOTOBb. 
06a  Hapknia  MapiynoAbCKHxb  rpeKOBb  (h  rpen. 
,,aiiAa“  h  xaxapCKoe)  4Bbho  c\k40BaA0  no4Bepr- 
Hyib  aHaAH3y,  paBHO  xaxb  aHTponoAormecidii 
THnb  h  ceMeÜHbia  Tpa4HpiH  araxb  rpeKOBb.  Ho 
nayaa  XIX  ska a  9toto  He  C4kAaAa  h  yrrycTHAa 
4paroukHHMÜ  MaTepiaAb,  nocreneHHO  HCBe3HyBuiifi. 


M)  Pallas,  Bemerkungen  auf  einer  Reise  II, 
148  h  158;  Tomaschek,  4 — 5.  Typepaoe  Ha- 
3saHie  „TaTb“  o6o3HaTaeTb  „gens  de  bas  étage 
qui  n’habitent  pas  les  villes"  (Pont  de  Cour- 
teille,  Dictioimaire  194);  9to  Ha3Bame  npnMk-- 
Haerca  Kb  noKopeHHbiMb  Hapo4aMb.  Taitb  BeHrep- 
ybi  Ha3biBaiOTb  CAOsaKOBb  Tót.  Tomaschek  ib. 
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HoBbiö  Tpy^T.  A.  A.  BacHAteBa  xbaactch  jjkH- 
hmmb  BKAa^OMi,  bb  HayKy,  no  ÖoraxcxBy  coöpaH- 
Haro  MaTepiaAa  h  no  Macxepcxoft  ero  oöpaÖOTxi. 
Mm  ropauo  HaAÈeMca,  tto  stotb  Tpy4B  Bcxopt 
Bbifl^erb  bt>  tairb  h  Ha  4pyroMB  a3Mxi,  xpoMk 
aHTAÜicKaro.  Taici.  xaxB  bb  HCTOpin  roTem  een. 
enje  HeacHbie  nyHXTM,  to  mm  cohah  Haunan.  40A- 
roMi.  yBaacema  kt.  MacTHTOMy  yreHOMy  ocTaao- 
BnTBCfl  HMeHHO  Ha  9THXT.  nymciaxB  h  BMCKa3an> 
HaniH  rnnoTe3M,  Koxopbia  Mowen.  6bixb  npnro- 
4aTca  44a  Hoaaro,  3axoHHeHHaro  H34aHÏa  aToft 
npeKpacHOÖ  paCoTbi. 

HaMT.  Kaacerca,  hto  mohcho  coKpaT htl  H3BkcTis 
o  TaBpaxi.  h  HÈKOTOpbia  HSB'i.CTia,  xacaioujiaca 
TOAbKO  reHy93UeBT>  BT.  KpMMy,  HO  CAi^OBaAO  6m 
npraecTH  noAHyio  3anncb  Ey3Öexa  h  $haoaoxh- 
necxift  aHaAH3T»  ea  yneHbiMH  XX  Bkxa.  Xopomo 
6mao  6m  Aan.  H3o6paacema  Ha^nHceii  H3B  MaH- 
ryna,  o  KOTopMx-b  mhoto  roBopwrca  bt.  Texcxfc: 
oHi  ojkhbhah  6m  H34ame.S7 

.  Euje  04HO  3aMiaame:  kt.  H34amio  npasoaceHa 
reorpa$imecxaa  xapxa,  ho  OHa  He  ^ocniraen. 
CBoeit  jjiAH.  Ha  Heft  H3o6paacewb  Becb  6acceüm> 
HepHaro  MOpa,  4aace  er.  KacniftcxHMB.  Taxoft 
umpoxift  oxBarb  H3AHmeHB,M  —  Ayame  6hao  6m 
4an>  noApo6Hyio  Kapxy  KpbiMa,  noTOMy  hto  ceft- 
aacr.  MHoria  H3B  xpmmckhxb  mêctb,  ynoMHHae- 
Mbix’b  bb  xexerk,  He  yMfecniAHCb  Ha  Kaprfe. 

/locaAHie  Bcero,  axo  Ha  aioft  KaprL  4ony- 
ujeHa  xpynHaa  onruÖKa:  ropo4B  Maraym.  noxa- 
3anb  bt.  cxenH  okoao  Cmaiiia,  kb  cfcBepy  otb 
Öe040cin.  HeocBÏ40MAeHHOMy  «HrraxeAio  CTaHen. 
HenoHaTHMMT.,  noaeMy  MaHiyncxie  KHa3ba  BoesaAH 
y  EaAaxAaBM,  ecAH  y  iihxb  6mab  BMX04B  xt>  Mopro 
Ha  boctoxb.  MeatAy  tèmb  Hacxoaujift  MaHrym. 
HaxoAHxca  Ha  4pyroMB  xoHyk  KpMMa  (Bepcrb  150 
XT>  3ana4y),  Ha  noAy-nyra  on»  EaAaxAaBM  kb 
EaxHHcapax),  Ha  bmcokoü  cxaAk  bt.  1900  $yxoBT..“ 
Kt.  ciBepo-BocToxy  oxb  Hero  Haxo^axca  4peBHÏe 
neiijepHbie  ropofla  HH$yrb-KaAe  h  9cxH-KepMeHB 
(bt.  nocAi»4HeMT>  ne,%aBHO  npn3HaAii  ocxaxxH  4peB- 
Haro  roxexaro  ropo^a  /(opn).  CoOcTBeHHO  roBopa, 
Foxm  3aHaAH  bt.  KpbiMy  xoAbxo  ero  x>ro-3ana4Hbift 
yroAT.,  ropHcxyx)  h  npHMopcxyio  oÖAacTb  ott.  Ce- 
BacTonoAH  h  EaAaxAaBM  40  HaTbip4ara  h  AAyrnxM. 


57)  nOTTH  Bei  OHt  nOMÈUjeHM  (bB  40B0ABH0  HAO- 

xomt»  HcnoAHeHm)  bt.  craTbi  H.  B.  MaAHQxaro. 

“)  Bcaxift  HHTaTeAb  Aerxo  npe4cxaBHTB  ce6fc, 
vxk  Hax04aTca  KoHCTaHTHHonoAb  h  Tpane3yH4T>. 

")  MypaBbeB-b-AnocTOA-b.  riytnetuecmeie  no 
Taepubm  es  1820  eody.  CnE.  1823,  CTp.  182 — 190; 
n.  CeMeHOBT..  Poccin,  t.  XIV,  CTp.  710 — 711. 


9ia  nacTb  h  6HAa  Fotcxhmh  KAHMaTaMH,  Gothia 
maritima.  . 

npexpacHMft  ifparaeHTb  xapTH  KpbiMa  ct.  MaH- 
rynoMT.  4am>  He4aBHO  b-b  CTaxbi  BaHecxy.60  Ta- 
xyx)  no4po6Hyro  xapïy  KpbiMa  CA^OBaAO  6m  npH- 
AoacHTB  XT.  xhhH;  A.  A.  BacHAbeaa,  TaxT.  ace  xaxB 
H  nAam.  yxpinAeHÏft  Marayna  h3t.  xHHrn  MypaBb- 
eBa-AnocTOAa. 

BiATpa4'B .  A.  B.  Cojioebesb. 


O.  Wulff.  Lebenswege  und  Forschungsziele.  Eine 
Rückschau  nach  Vollendung  des  70.  Lebens- 
jahres,  erganzt  durch  kunsttheoret.  Abhand- 
lungen  und  ein  Schriftenverzeichnis  des  Ver- 
fassers.  Verlag  R.  M.  Rohrer.  Wien — Prag — 
Leipzig — Brünn  1936,  CTp.  229. 

Hacxoaujaa  icmira  npnHa4AOKHn>  xt.  xaTeropm 
HayaHbixT.  aBTo6iorpa$ift,  bbabbcb  QkHHMMB  40- 
noAHenieMB  kb  cöopHHxy  Kunstgeschichte  in 
Selbstdarstellungen,  Bbnue4meMy  Akrb  4ecan. 
TOMy  Ha3a4T>  bt.  repMaHÏH.  OnapaacB  Ha  cboü 
orpOMHMft  H3CAk40BaTeABCKift  H  My3eftHblft  OnHTb, 
aBTopi  n04BO4HTT>  bb  Heft  HTorB  CBoeft  6oAie 
q  Lw'b  copoxaAkTHeft  HayrHoft  paöoxbi  h  My3eftHoft 
4iaTeABH0CTH.  KaxB  yreHbift,  oÖoraTHBiuift  Aure- 
paTypy  o6b  HCxycexBk  xpHCTiaHCxaro  BocTOxa 
pa40MB  ukHHbixB,  no4nacB  ocHOBonoAaraJo^gHXB 
H3CAk40BaHift,  xaxB  opraHH3aTopB  OT4kAa  Xpn- 
CTiaHCxaro  BocToxa  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum  bb 
BepAimk,  xaxB  aBxopB  4ByxTOMHaro  pyxoB04CTBa 
no  4peBHe-xpHciiaHcxoMy  h  BH3aHTiftcxoMy  Hcxyc- 
CTBy  (Altchristliche  und  byzantinische  Kunst, 
Handbuch  der  Kunstwissenschaft,  2-oe  Hcnp.H34. 
1936  r.),  O.  ByAbcfiB  no  npaay  Moacen.  caHTaTbca 

04HHMB  H3B  XpynHkftulHXB  3HaXOXOBB  HcxyccxBa 

xpHCTiaHCxaro  BocToxa  He  toabxo  bb  repMaHin, 
HO  H  BB  EBpOnfc. 

Hap«4y  cb  H3yreHieMB  naMHTHiixoBB  paHHe- 
xpHCTiaHCxaro  h  BH3aHriftcxaro  HcxyccTBa,  ByAb$B 
noAoacHAB  Taxace  mhoxo  Tpy4a  Ha  H3CAk40BaHie 
HcxyccTBa  Cpe4HeBkxoBB«  h  Bo3poac4ema.  IIIh- 
poxift  xpyro3opB  h  pa3HOCTopoHHaa  04apeHH0CTb 
aBTopa  HauiAH  OTpaaceme  bb  4aHHoft  xhhi-è. 

KHHra  ByAb<J>a  pacna4aeTca  Ha  Tpn  nacxH: 
„BocnoMHHaHia“  (cTp.  11 — 97),  „H3CAk4C®aTeAb- 
exia  3a4aqn  a  pa3BHTie  pa6oTN“  (cTp.  97 — 158) 
H,  HaxoHeyB,  „OcHOBHMa  noAoaceHia  4Aa  TeopiH 
h  acxexHxH  H3o6pa3HTeABHaro  HcxyccTBa1*  (cTp. 

159—222). 


»")  ByZ.  Zeitschrift  35  (1935),  21—37. 
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Bt,  nepBofi  nac-ra  ByAB$T,  cb  npHcyiyeft  einy 
ocHOBaTeAbHOCTbw  Aaen,  AfcronHCB  CBoeü  huwhh. 
ypoaceHegi  G.  IleTepÖypra,  ByAB<{>T>  nocvÈ  okoh- 
Mairifl  lOpbeBCKaro  YmiBepcHTeTa  h  pa^a  ceMe- 
CTpoBT»  bt,  EepAHHCKOMB  h  AeürmHrcKOMT,  Yhh- 
BepcHTeTaxi.,  noAyaaen.  Ha3HaaeHie  bt>  PyccKÏö 
ApxeoAonnecKift  HHcnrryTB  bt,  KoHcraHTHHO- 
noAi.  PaöoTa  ByAB<j>a  bt,  HHCTHTyrfc  noji,  pyKO- 
BOACTBOMT.  He3aÖBeHHaro  0.  H.  YcneHCKaro,  bt,  co- 
TpyAHIFieCTBfe  CB  IIorOAHHblM-B  H  OapMaKOBCKHMT» 

(1895 — 1898)  nocAyjKHAa  ochoboü  aah  AaABH-fcft- 
iixeö  ero  H3CA-ÈAOBaTeAbCKOft  paöoTBi.  Onncame 
nocirixjeHia  hmt,  HmcoMeAin  (H3mhat>),  A$OHa, 
Xioca  h  rpeaecKHXT,  ropOflOBT,  npHHaAAOKHn.  kt, 
Han6oAie  hpkhmt.  CTpaHHyaMT,  ero  aBTo6iorpa$iH 
h  npio6piTaen,  oco6hö  mn-epecr,  aas  pyccKaro 
HHTaTeAH.  npHXOAHTCa  AHiiib  nojKaAfcn,,  bto  aB- 
TopT,  orpaHHTHAca  oSnjeft  xapaKTepHCTHKoit  CBO¬ 
HXT»  COTpyAHHKOBT,  nO  HHCTHTyTy,  CbirpaBIIIHXT, 
bt,  HCTopin  pyccKoii  apxeoAorm  ctoab  KpynHyio 
poAB,  KaKT,  YcneHCKÜi,  <X>opMaKOBCKiö,  Cmhphobt, 
H  IIorOAHHT,. 

BTopaa  aacTb  khhth  ByAB$a  nepeHOcim,  mh- 
TaTeAa  H3T,  KoHcraHTHHonoAa  bt,  BepAnm,,  ta^ 
aBTopy  cyxcAeHO  6wao  Haftra  bt,  Ka^ecra-fc  My- 
3eeBiAa  h  npo<j>eccopa  EepAHHCKaro  YmiBepcH- 
Tera  no  KaeeApi  Hcropm  HCKyccTBT,  umpoKoe 
noAe  AforreABHOCTH.  YcTpoiicTBO  h  pacnraperae 
OTA^Aa  XpHC-riaHCKaro  BocroKa  bt,  Kaiser-Fried- 
rich  Museum  hbahctch  HeocnopHMOÖ  3acAyroö 
ByAB$a,  noAoxcHBmaro  HeMaAO  ipyAa  Ha  KopeH- 
Hyro  peopraHH3auiio  btoto  eAHHCTBeHHaro  bt,  cbo- 
eMT,  pOA-È  coöpama  naMXTHHKOBT,  paHHe-xpHcriaH- 
CKaro  h  BH3aHTÜicKaro  HCKyecTBa.  HapaAy  cb  pa3- 
paöoTKOH  yÈAaro  paAa  cneaiaABHbixT,  BonpocOBT, 
no  Hcropin  xpucriaHCKOii  apxeoAorm  h  BH3aHTÜi- 
CKaro  HCKyecTBa,  aBTOpT,  yrAyÖAaerca  sce  6oAie  bt, 
oÖAacn,  acreTHKH  H3o6pa3irreABHBixT,  HCKyccTBT,. 
HcXOAH  H3T,  Teopiü  H3o6pa3HTeABHBIXT,  HCKyCCTBT, 
A.  Schmarsow’a,  ByAB(|>T>  yrAyÖAaen,  h  pacnm- 
paeTB  ee  bt,  cbohxt,  AeiqjixxT,  h  craTBaxT,,  bth- 
i  Hnaa  bt,  Kpyrr,  cbohxt,  H3CAiAOBaHiü  ncHXOAoriio 
TBopaecTBa,  Teopiio  KOMno3Huin,  TBOpaecrao  peöeH- 
Ka,  nOSTHKy  H3o6pa3HTeABHbIXT>  HCKyCCTBT,  H  T.  A-, 
h  tèmt,  caMT,  naM-Èqaerb  HOBBie  nyra  bt,  oÖAacrn 
SCTemKH  H  MeTOAOAOriH  HCKy CCTB03HaH  ia . 

nocAiAHHH  rAaBa  AaHHoft  khhth  coAepxorrB 
pe3yABTaTBi  öoAke  hïmt,  ABaAuaTHAÏTHeit  pa6on>i 
aBTopa  bt,  BToft  oÖAacTH.  OcTaerca  ahuib  no*e- 
AaTB,  HTOÖbi  coAepacanjiaca  bt,  btoü  rAaBi  mbicah 
o6t>  „ochobhbixt,  noAO*eHiaxT,“  npeTBopeHBi  6mah 
asTopoMT.  bt,  cTpoÜHoe  „3AaHie“  acreTHKH  H3o- 
6pa3HTeABHbIXT,  HCKyCCTBT,. 


IlpHAOHceHHbiö  kt,  KHHrfe  6n6Aiorpa(J)HHecKiü 
yKa3aTeAB  HayrHbixT,  TpyAOBT,  aBTopa,  oxBaTbma- 
loujiii  ayTb-AH  He  Bcfc  oÖAacTH  HCKyccTB03HaHÏa 
h  HacBHTBmaionjiit  6o\ie  mecTHAecaTH  Ha3BaHiö, 
—  AiAaen,  KHHiy  O.  ByAb^a  enje  öoAie  uïhhoö. 

A.  raKKem,. 


O.  J.  Tuulio  (Tallgren),  Du  nouveau  sur  Idrisï 
ota.  ott.  H3T,  Studia  Orientalia,  Helsinki,  1936, 
crp.  X  +  242  cb  2  KapTaMH  h  13  Ta6AH«aMH. 

BcBmt,,  3HaKOMbiMr,  ei  Teorpaijueü  Haph3h, 

H3BÈCTHO,  HaCKOABKO,  CB  OAHOft  CTOpOHBI,  3aMaH- 
bhbt,  8T0TB  apaöcKiii  hctobhhkt,,  Aaroujin  tbkt, 
MHoro  opHrHHaAbHbixT,  reorpa^HHecKHXT,  CB-ÈAk- 
HÜt  cep.  XII  B.,  H  HaCKOABKO,  CB  APyrOÖ  CTOpOHBI, 
oht,  TpyACHB  aah  noAB30BaHia  H3T,-3a  HenpeoAO- 
AHMhixT,  npenarcTBiö,  B03HHKajoujHXT>  npH  HTeHin 
MHOrOHHCAeHHblXT,  CoScTBeHHBTXB  HMeHT»,  SAaro- 
Aapa  hxt,  apaöcKOMy  HanncaHiio. 

OhhckÜï  opieHTaAHCTB  O.  J.  Tuulio  yace  paAT, 
Akn,  3aHHMaeTca  Haph3h,  cHCTeMamaecKH  H3yaaa 
ero  Teorpa^iio  oSabctb  3a  oÖAacTBio.  /(Aa  CBoeü 
pa6oTbi  npo$.  TyAio  npnBAeKT,  He  toabko  HOBBie 
CHHCKH  ÜAPH3H,  HO  BnepBBie  HCn0AB30BaAT,  HCO- 
KpaujeHHbiH  TeKCTB  Teorpa^in  Haph3h  („le 
Petit  Idnsi“),  a  Taicate  oSpa-mAT,  ocoÖoe  BHauame 
Ha  KapTM  kt,  TeKCTy.  Pa36npaeMbia  uticra  pa3HbixT, 
CTTHCKOBT,  TCKCTa  H  KapTB  npHBeAeHBI  bt,  (foTorpa- 
TjHHX-B  BT,  KOHIjk  KHHTH,  Ka«Aaa  <J>pa3a  ÜAPH3H 
THjaTeABHkfime  H3yaaeTca  cnepBa  naAeorpa<J>H- 
leCKH,  3aTkMT>  ^HAOAOïmeCKH  CT,  TOHKH  3pkmB 
BCfocB  B03M0/KHbIXT>  KOHToIOHKTypT, ,  3arÈMT>  AaeTCH 
cboahbiö  TeKCTB,  nepeBOAT»  h,  HaKOHeyT,,  hcto- 
pHKO-reorpa<J>HHecKiH  KOMMeHTapiü. 

AsTOpr,  yA^AHen,  Taicxte  mhoto  BHHMama  bo- 
npocy  O  TOM-B,  KSKHMB  CnOCoSoMT,  ÜApH3H  COÖH- 
paAT,  CBoft  MaiepiaAT,  h  CHHTaerb,  bto  aah  cè- 
Bepo-BOCTOBHOÖ  H  BOCTOHHOÜ  EBpOnbl  3TO  6bIAT> 
nOBTH  HCKAIOHHTeABHO  yCTHWÜ  MaiepiaAT,,  nOAy- 
naeMBiü  hmt,  ott,  cneuiaABHBiXT,  ocBÈAOMHTeAeft. 
AsTopT.  HaMinaer-B  ti  oGabcth  hah  ropOAa,  ot- 
KyAa  AOCTaBAHAHCB  CB-ÈAinia,  CTapaeTca  yraAaTB 
HaaioHaABHocTb  8THXT,  ocBiAOMHTeAeft  h  o6pa- 
Ujaen,  BHHManie  Ha  to,  KaKT,  npn  CHCTeMi  ycTHBixT, 
nepcAaqT,  (aioabmh,  ayjKABiMH  no  a3biKy  tÈmt, 
crpaHaMT,,  CBkAteia  o  KOTopBixT,  ohh  nepeAaBaAH) 
Aenco  MorAH  BOSHHKHyrB  MHoroBHCAeHHbia  oiuhSkh 
bt,  co6cTBeHHbixT>  reorpa<j)HBecKHxT>  HMeHaxT, 
HaPH3H. 

Enje  bt,  1930  r.  O.  TyAio  hsabat,  cboio  nepByro 
paöoTy,  KacaKMöyioca  4-ro  OTA^Aa  VII-ro  KAHMaTa 
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reorpa$in  PÏ4pH3H,  T.-e.  Ohhaauzph,  IIpH6aA- 
thkh  h  cfeepHoft  h  3ana4Hoii  PycH,  a  6pan>  Ha- 
rnero  aBTopa,  apxeoAon>  A.  M.  TaAAbrpem»,  4aAb 
O'ieHb  yiHHHÖ  HCTOpHKO-apxeoAora^ecKiii  onepKb 
H3CAiAyeMbDCb  oÖAacreft  (Idnsi.  La  Finlande  et  les 
autres  pays  baltiques  orientawc  par  O.  J.  Tallgren- 
Tuulio  et  A.  M.  Tallgren,  Studia  Orientalia, 
Helsingforsiae,  1930,  CTp.  154  Cb  4oyMa  xapTaMH 
h  10  Ta6AiqjaMH).  Bi  1934  r.  Bb  Annales  Acade- 
miae  Scientiamm  Fennicae,  B.  XXX,  c.  259 — 272 
noHBHAOCb  H3CAt40BaHie  O.  TyAio  o  3-beMb  ot- 
4iAi  toto  ace  VII  KAHMaTa  reorpa^m  iÏ4pH3H, 
nocBHujeHHoe  cfoepHoft  repMamn  (Le  géographe 
arabe  Idirls  et  la  toponymie  baltique  de  l’Allemagne). 
Tpeiba  paöoTa  „Du  nouveau  sur  l’Idrïsi“  pa3CMaT- 
pnBaen>  5-mh  oT4iAb  VII-ro  KAHMaTa,  3aKAio- 
naioigiii  Bb  ce6i  onncame  cÏBepHOH  Poccin, 

nO/tH-fenpOBbü,  IIOAH-llCTpOBba  H  BOCTOHHOH  HaCTH 

EaAKaHcxaro  noAyocTpoBa.  KpoMi  toto,  bt>  stoh 
ace  KHHri  aBTopb  HaHOBO  nepecMaTpHBaen>  3-ift 
H  4-blfi  OTfl-ÈAbl  VII  KAHMaTa  H  4aeTb  KaKb  6bl 
CBO^Ky  BCÈMb  CBOHMb  npe4M4yiijHMb  paÖOTaMT» 
Ha4T.  Ü4pH3H. 

Mm  OCTaHOBHMCH  34icb  AHUIb  Ha  H3BiCTWXb, 
Kacaionpixca  4peBHeft  Pycn. 

Kam.  mm  yace  otmèthah,  aBTopb  cnirraen.,  hto 
H4pH3H  4AX  OnncaHW  CÈB.-BOCTOTO,  H  BOCT. 
EBponM  noAb30BaAcx  noHTH  HCKAKrairreAbHO  ycr- 
HMMH  CB^imaMH,  npHHCMb  9 TH  CB^imK  40CTa- 
BAaAHCb  eMy  He  TyBeMyaMH,  a  xchbihhmh  Bb  sthxt. 
CTpaHaxb  cKaH4HHaBaMH  ($HHCidii  rop04b  Typxy 
Ha3BaHT»  CBOHM’b  IIIBe4CKHMb  HMCHCMb  O60, 

Abo;  HMJi  HbraimneH  CTOAHUbi  Bctohïh  nepe4aHO 

BI.  pyCCKOMT>  Ha3BaHÏH  -  KOANBaHb  H  T.  n04.). 

Ahhh.  4Ba  yKa3amH,  no  MHimio  aBTopa,  6mah 
noHepnHyTbi  H3b  nHCbMeHHMXT>  hctohhhkobt,  :  o6b 
03epi  trmy  (Bb  KyMaHm),  c.  163,  193,  h  o6t>  aMa- 
30HKax-b  c.  147.  Mm  He  MoaceMb  corAacirrbca 

Cb  9THMb  yTBep»4eHieMT>  H  CHHTaeMb,  HTO  Ta- 
KHXT,  nHCbMeHHMXb  H  He  COBpeMCHHMX’b  HCTOHHH- 
KOBb,  CAyXCHBHIHXb  M4TCpiaAOMb  4AK  VII  KAHMaTa, 
6hao  y  Ü4PH3H  ropa340  6oAbHie.  IIpeac4e  Bcero 
CaMT.  Ü4PH3H  HaB04HTb  HaCb  Ha  MHCAb  o6b 
9TOMT»,  Kor4a  roBopHTb,  npH  oimcamH  Poccïh,  HTO 
„personne  n’est  venu  nous  apporter  la  certitude 
sur  les  noms  de  ces  [endroits]“  (nepeBOAb  TyAio, 
c.  29,  Micro  H3i>  5-ro  OT4iAa  VII  KAHMaTa). 

BpH4"b  AH  TaKKce  Morb  Ü4PH3H  co6paTb  CBi4teia 
o  Pycn,  noAb3yacb  toamco  pa3CKa3aMH  ahut>,  hh- 
Kor4a  Bi  Heii  He  SbmaBiiiHMH:  oht.  He  moh,  6m  B-b 
•raKOMb  CAynai  npHBecTH  CTOAbKO  4eTaAbHMXb  (ho 
TOHHMXb  ah  —  9TO  enje  Bonpocb)  CBi4iHiü  o  pa3- 
CTOHHiaXb  MejK4y  pa3AHHHMMH  rop04aMH  PycH. 


KpOMi  toto,  Tpy4HO  ce6i  npe4CTaBHTb,  hto6m 
coBpeMeHHHKb,  T.  e.  neAOBiKb,  acHBinift  Bb  cep. 
XII  B.,  04HHb  H3b  0CBi40MHTeAeft  Il4pH3H  (no 
MHimio  aBTopa  —  HiBe4b  H3b  04Horo  ny4CKoro 
[9CTOHCKaro]  ropo4Ka,  c.  208  h  Bb  Idrïsl,  La  Finlande, 
c.  12),  Mon.  6h  CKa3aib  npo  HoBropo4b,  hto 
„c’est  une  ville  grande,  florissante,  au  haut  d’une 
montagne  dont  1’ascension  est  impossible.  Ses 
habitants  se  fortifient  dans  cette  [ville]  contre  les 
[agresseurs]  nocturnes  [venant]  de  Russie“  (c.  23 
nep.  TyAio).  XapaKTepHO,  hto  HoBropo4b  npn 
9TOMb  Ha3BaHb  CTapblMb  CKaH4HHaBCKHMb  HMe- 
HeMb  Hólmgardr,  H3BicTHMMb  ahiih.  H3b  carb; 
Bb  XII  b.  4aace  yace  Bb  CKaH4HHaBÏH  ynoTpeÖASAH 
hmk  „HoBropo4b“  (cp.  E.  A.  Pbi43eBCKax,  Xoam 
b  HoBropo4e  h  4peBHe-ceBepHuü  Hólmgardr, 
Ü3B.  Pocc.  Axa4.  Hct.  MaT.  KyAbT.  II,  1922, 

c.  111).  AsTopb  4-ÈAaen.  KpynHyro  ouiHÖKy,  Kor4a 
ccHAaeTca  Ha  HecTopa  (Ha3MBaioHjaro  HoBropo4b 
BapaXCCKHMb  rOp040Mb),  KaKb  Ha  HCTOHHHKb 
XII  B.,  Tor4a  KaKb  Hecropb  hah  HanaAbHaa  Airo- 
nHCb  BOcxo4HTb  Kb  XI-My  (c.  139 — 141  h  c.  81 
Bb  „Idrïsï.  La  Finlande“). 

HeB03M05KH0  TaK*e  OÖbaCHHTb,  KaKb  COBpeMCH- 

HHKb  MOI-b  Bb  XII  B.  Ha3MBaTb  PyCb  -  CTpaHOK) 

Ma4xcymb,  t.  e.  BaparoBb,  h  CKmaib  Bb  sto  BpeMa 
BaparoBb  a3MHHHKaMHl  (c.  21, 23,27,  41,43, 125—6, 
139 — 141 ;  Idrïsl.  La  Finlande,  c.  79 — 84).  BpH4* 
ah  y6i4HTeAbHo  oöbacHeme  aBTopa,  hto  pyccide 
HOpMaHHM  XOTa  Bb  XII  B.  H  6bIAH  pyCCH$HHHpO- 
B3HH,  HO  BCe  »Ce  nOMHHAH  CBOe  HIBe4CKOe  npo- 

Hcxoa<4eHie,  noneMy  HïBe4b,  0CBi4OMHTeAb  H4- 

pH3H,  H  BCK>  PyCb  Ha3BaAb  CTpaHOH  HOpMaHHOBb- 
a3MHHHKOBb. 

Bei  »th  H3BicTia  6mao  6m  Aerne  o6bacHHn>, 
eCAH  npH3HaTb,  HTO  Ü4pH3H  HCn0Ab30BaAb  34icb 
He  coo6njema  coBpeMeHHHKOBb,  a  MaTepiaAb  npe4- 
mecTByioiijHXb  4»yxb  BiKOBb.  Mm  3HaeMb,  kt  o 
Ü4PH3H  umpoKO  noAb30BaAca  reorpa$HaecKOÖ 
AHTepa-rypoli  IX — X  b.  b.,  noneMy,  Hanp.,  npn 
onHcaHm  creneft  ciBepHaro  IIpmiepHOMOpa  y  Hero 
o4HOBpeMeHHo  cb  KyMaHaMH-IIoAOBuaMH  <]>HrypH- 
pyiorb  h  neneHira,  Xa3apbi  h  4p.  Hapo4H,  yace 
HCHe3HyBHiie  Kb  cep.  XII  er.  HmepecHbia  HOBbia 

CBi4iHia  O  n0406HMXb  3aHMCTBOBaHiaXb  Ü4pH3H 
H3b  npe4HiecTByioHjeft  apaöcKOH  AHreparypM  co- 
oöujHAb  H.  v.  Mzik,  Osteuropa  nach  der  arabischen 
Bearbeitung  der  rscöYpaqjtXT)  xi(pT|Y'rioiS  der  Klaudios 
Ptolemaios  von  Muhammad  ibn  Müsd  al-Huwarizmï  Bb 
Wiener  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes, 
Bd.  XLIII,  1936. 

C>4HHMb  H3b  rAaBHMXb  0CBi40MHTeAeÖ  H4Ph3H 
o  Pycn  aBTopb  CHHTaeTb  HiKoero  CAaBKHHHa  hah 
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CKaH^HHaBa,  aoiBiiiaro  bb  CHOBcidb,  MaAeHbKOMB 
ropo^i  MepHHroBCKaro  KHaacecTBa.  Ki  9TOMy  bh- 
B04y  aBTOpt  npHXOAHTB  noTOMy,  hto  Chobckb 
MHoro  pa3i>  ynoMHHaeTca  bb  pa3Hbixb  OT4l>AaxB 
VII-ro  KAHMaTa  Teorpa^m,  h  CAyaurrB  hcxo4hoü 
TOHKOft  4  AH  H3MipeHia  pa3CTOHHiÖ  40  MHOTHXB 
4pyrHXb  ropo40Bi.  ABTopt  cwraeTB,  vro  H3B 
CHOBCKa,  pacnoAOxceHHaro  He4aAeico  on  ycrba  p. 
Chobh,  npHTOKa  4eCHbI,  htcab  B04Hbift  iryrb 
cnepBa  bhh3b  no  Chob-è,  40  es  Bna4ema  bb  flecay, 
3aTÈMT.  ,4ecHOK)  Ha  cfeep-b  40  ea  BepxoBbeBB, 
boaokomb  Ha  ^Hinpb  h  4aAÈe  H3BicTHbiMB  nyreMB 
„H3B  Baparb  Bb  rpeKH“  kb  EaATiftcKOMy  h  EJiAOMy 

MopaMb  (c.  117—119,  211,  193,  208).  ImiOTesa 
ara  KpaÖHe  iuanca.  Ha3Bame  ropo4a  bb  TeKcrfc 
IÏ4PH3H  HHTaerca  Kaxb  srmly,  hto  aBTOpB  cairraeTB 
„une  simple  déformation  du  nom  de  Snwbly- 
Snowsk“  (c.  1 18).  Bb  pa3HbixB  MfccraxB  y  H4pH3H 
o6b  stomb  ropo4i  CKa3aHO,  hto  ohb  pacnoAO- 
aceHB  TO  no  /^H-fenpy  (c.  29 — 31  h  165),  to  no 
4nicTpy  (c.  144),  to  4axce  no  /lyHaio  (ib.).  Abtopb 

CHHTaeTB,  HTO  BCÈ  9TH  Ha3Bama  pliKB  OIHHÖOHHbl 
h  hto  Ha40  HHTaTB  „4ecHa“  (He4aAeK0  otb  Te- 
nema  KOTopoft  6uab  pacnoAoaceHB  Chobckb), 
(c.  144 — 6).  40  chxb  nopB  9to  SbiAa  oÖAacrb  apa6- 

ocoft  $HAOAorin,  14^  He-<J)HAOAorb  He  HinieTB 

npasa  roAoea.  Ho  xor4a  aBTOpB  4aAie  yreepac- 
AaeiB,  hto  H3B  CHOBCKa  no  4ecHi  meAb  bo4hbiö 
nyrb  Ha  eksepB,  cb  boaokomb  y  BepxoBbeBB  flp chm 
Ha  4ainpB— to  mm  no3BOAaeMB  ce6i  bb  btomb  yco- 
MHHTbca:  BepxoBia  4cchm  bb  XII  b.  6biah  He  TpaH- 

3HTOMB,  a  TynHKOMB,  H  HÈTB  HH  MaALilIUHXB 
CA-È40BB  BOAOKa  cb  (4ecHM  Ha  A*&n pB.  IIOHaTHa 
h  npnHHHa  9Toro:  pa40MB,  nieAB 

BeAHKÜi  B04HBIÖ  nyrb  H3B  Baparb  bb  Ipewi  h  He 

ÖbXAO  HHKBKOft  Ha40ÖH0CTH  06x04HTb  erO  4eCH0K) 
H  BOAOKOMB,  nO  6e3AK>4HNMB  4e6paMB  CfeepCKOft 
3eMAH.  riyTb  H3B  CHOBCKa  MOTB  H4TH  TOAbKO  Ha 
rorb,  aepe3B  HepHHroBB  h  KieBB.  HaKOHeuB, 


Ü4pH3H  cooöujaeTB,  hto  ropo4B  Srmly  y  rpeKOBB 
Ha3biBaAca  twya  (c.  23  h  146).  Bce  9to  MaAO  no4- 

X04HTB  KB  aepHHTOBCKOMy  T0p04Ky,  BB  KOTOpOMB 
4aace  He  6hao  KHaateocaro  CTOAa  h  Tpy4HO  nororiB 
KaKB  JKtrreAb  Chobckb  motb  craTb  ocb^omhtc- 
AeMB  cocTaBHTeAeö  Teorpa^m  bb  ChijhaIh.  Oae- 
BH4H0  bb  Srmly  Ha40  HCKaTb  KaKoii-HH6y4b  4pyroft 
ropo4B,  a  He  Chobckb,  tèmb  ÖOAie,  hto  Chobckb 
y  Ü4pH3H  onpe4l>AeHB  bb  4  4HHXB  nyra  Ha  ion, 
otb  ropo4a,  KOTopMÜ  Ty\io  HHraeTB  KaKB  Cmo- 
AeHCKB.  A  OTB  CHOBCKa  40  CMOAeHCKa  no  4eCHÈ  — 
pa3CTOHHie  bb  600  khaomctpobb!  Bb  4  4Ha  TaKoe 
pa3CToame  6mao  hcbo3mojkho  npeo40AkTb  hh 
B04HMMB,  hh  cyxHMB  nyreMB. 

OrpaHmycb  eige  4ByMa  aaMiaamaMH.  Moacerb 
ÖbITb  BB  HeHa3BaHHOMB  nO  HMeHHy  Ü4pH3H  rop04i 
Ha  HiMaHi,  bb  kotopomb  O.TyAio  bh4htb  ahtob- 
CKoe  Kobho  (KayHacB)  (c.  9,  105 — 6  h  266),  6mao 

6h  BipiTÈe  BH4-ÊTb  pyCCldft  r0pO4eHB,  Tp04H0  — 
rop04B  h  CTapme  h  3HaaHTeAbHÈe  Kobho  (o  hcmb 
cm.  HOByio  paöoTy  A.  B.  CoAOBbeBa  Horna  pac- 
Konm  eb  rpodmb  u  uxe  mauenie  boa  pycctcoü  ucmopiu, 
3an.  PyccK.  HayaH.  Hhct.  bb  BiArpa4i,  Bbm.  13, 
1935,  c.  69 — 96).  PyccKift  ace  ropo4B  HccKa  (c.  37, 
41, 156 — 7),  ca£4b  KOToparo  aBTOpB  hqjctbbb  coBp. 
4epeBHt  toto  ace  hmchh  y  ycTba  4«icTpa,  He  ecTb 
ah  „AcKbiüToprb“,  ynoMHHaeMbiü  yace  BbBocKpe- 
CeHCKOÜ  AiiTOnHCH  BB  cnHCKi  „Bcixb  rop040BB 
pyCCKHXB,  4aAbHHXB  H  ÖAHXCHHXB*  *  ? 

Bb  KOHui  khhth  y  O.  TyAio  npHBe4eHa  o6uiHp- 
Haa  6H6Aiorpa$ia.  Kb  Heft  mojkho  npHÖaBHiB 
HMeHa  4ByxB  yneHHXB,  TaKace  3aHHMaBinHxca 
Ü4PH3H  h  HHTepecoBaBiiiHxca  npeHMynjecTBeHHO 
ero  CBk4kHiaMH  o  IIoAOBijaxB  h  o  IIpHHepHOMopbH : 
O.  Blau,  Über  Volksthum  md  Sprache  der  Komanen , 
Zeitschrift  derDeutsch.  Mörgenl.  Geselsch. ,  XXIX, 
1875  h  <I>.  EpyHB,  Cjmd u  dpeeumo  pmwoeo  nymu  un 
flunnpa  eb  A3oeacoe  Mope,  3an.  Haoi.  HoBopocc. 
Yhhb.  t.  28,  04ecca,  1879.  fl.  Pacoemü. 
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slav  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  francais),  de  Baumgarten  H.  Sophie  de  Russie,  reine  de  Danemark,  puis 
comtesse  de  Thuringe  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  francais).  Zielihski  Th.  La  Sibylle  Ëtrusque  (en  russe, 
avec  résumé  frangais),  Blochet  E.  L’origine  byzantine  des  cartons  des  écoles  de  peinture  persane, 
k  Herat,  au  XVe  et  au  XVIe  siècles.  Ostrogorsky  G.  A.  Das  Verhaltnis  von  Staat  und  Kirche  in 
Byzanz  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  francais) .  Hopfner  Th.  Apollonis  von  Tyana  und  Philostratos.  Ostro¬ 
gorsky  G.  und  Schweinfurth  Ph.  Das  Reliquiar  der  Despoten  von  Epirus.  Bellinger  A.  R.  The 
temples  at  Dura-Europas,  and  certain  early  churches.  Belaiew  N.  T.  The  Daric  and  the  Zolotnik 
(en  russe,  avec  résumé  anglais)  W.  L.  Westermann.  Four  doubel  receipts  from  the  estate  of  Apollonius. 
Bêlaev  N.  M.  (f)  Croix  en  argent  de  la  collection  N.  G.  Soldatenkov  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  francais). 
Gr a bar  A.  Miniatures  gréco-orientales.  I.  Le  tétraévangile  Vaticanus  Graecus  354.  Toll  N.  P.  Notes 
sur  1’iconographie  des  tissus  sassanides  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  frangais).  Przeworski  St.  Kaukasische 
Bronzenfiguren  in  polnischen  Sammlungen  und  ihre  syrischen  Paralellen.  Personalia.  Chronique. 
Bibliographie. 

Vol.  V,  1932  (348  pages,  26  planches).  Prix  $  8. — 

Perdrizet  P.  De  la  Véronique  et  de  Sainte  Véronique.  Ostrogorsky  G.  A.  Die  Slavische  Über- 
setzung  des  Symeon  Logothetes  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  allemand).  Miatev  Kr.  Relief  en  bronze  de  la 
Vierge  du  Musée  de  Plovdiv  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  frangais).  Mosin  V.  A.  Nicolas,  évêque  de  Tmuto- 
rokan  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  frangais).  Born  W.  Das  Tiergeflecht  in  der  nordrussischen  Buchmalerei. 
1.  Teil.  Myslivec  J.  L’acatiste  de  la  Sainte  Vierge.  Étude  iconographique  (en  tchéque,  avec  résumé 
frangais).  Vimos  F.  Attilas  Hauptlager  und  Holzpalaste.  Vasiliev  A.  Harun-ibn-Yahya  and  his 
description  of  Constantinople.  Belaiew  N.  T.  On  a  sumerian  capper-bar  in  the  British  Museum  (en 
russe,  avec  résumé  anglais).  Toll  N.  P.  L’icone  de  Ia  S.  Vierge  „Tikhvinskaïa"  (en  russe,  avec  résumé 
frangais).  Myslivec  J.  Die  Abgaros-Legende  auf  einer  Ikone  des  XVII  Jhdts  (en  russe,  avec  résumé 
allemand).  Andreev  N.  E.  Die  Akten  des  Djak  Viskovatyj  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  allemand).  Po- 
krovsky  S.  I.  Une  mosaïque  nouvellement  découverte  dans  la  basilique  Sainte  Sophie  k  Sofia  (en  russe, 
avec  résumé  frangais).  Ostrogorsky  G.  Zum  Reisebericht  des  Harun-ibn-Yahya,  Grabar  A.  Minia¬ 
tures  gréco-orientales.  II.  Toll  N.  P.  Notes  sur  1’iconographie  des  tissus  sassanides  II-III.  Personalia. 
Bibliographie. 

Vol.  VI,  1933  (252  pages,  17  planches).  Prix  $  6.— 

Rassovsky  D.  A.  Pétchénègues,  Torks  et  Béréndés  en  Russie  et  en  Hongrie  (en  russe,  avec  résumé 
frangais).  Perdrizet  P.  D’une  gravure  relative  k  la  légende  de  S.  Jude  Phaddée.  Ostrogorsky  G. 


Rom  und  Byzanz  im  Kampfe  um  die  Bilderverehmng.  Born  W.  Das  Tiergeflecht  in  der  nordrussischen 
Buchmalerei  (II.  Teil).  Asakawa  K.  The  founding  of  the  Shogunate  by  Minamoto-No-Yoritomo. 
Salmony  A.  Der  wagerechte  StangenabschluB  an  der  nordchinesischen  Grenze  und  in  China.  Belaiew 
N.  T.  On  bismar  in  India  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  anglais).  BoSkovié  G.  La  restauration  récente  de  1’ico- 
nostase  k  Péglise  de  Nerezi.  Rostovtzeff  M.  Some  new  aspects  of  Iranian  Art.  Mosin  V.  A.  La  Russie 
et  les  Khazares  au  temps  du  Sviatoslav  (en  russe).  Toll  N.  P.  The  icon  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Soldatenkov 
collection  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  anglais).  Risonyi  Nagy  L.  Der  Volksname  Berendëj.  Myslivec  J. 
Ikone  des  „Ioannes  in  der  Wüste“  aus  der  Sammlung  Zolotnickij  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  allemand). 
Personalia.  Bibliographie. 

Vol.  VII,  1935  (280  pages,  10  planches).  Prix  $  8.— 

R.  Pfister.  Teinture  et  alchimie  dans  1’Orient  Hellénistique.  W.  Born.  Das  Tiergeflecht  in  der  nord¬ 
russischen  Buchmalerei  (III.  Teil).  J.  Brutzkus.  Die  „Warjager“  und  „Kolbjager“  (en  russe,  avec 
résumé  allemand).  A.  N.  Grabar.  Les  fresques  des  escaliers  k  Sainte-Sophie  de  Kiev  et  1’iconographie 
impériale  byzantine.  A.  V.  Solovjev.  Les  emblèmes  héraldiques  de  Byzance  et  les  Slaves.  G.  I.  Bra- 
tianu.  Anciennes  modes  orientales  k  la  fin  du  Moyen  Age.  N.  T.  Belaiew.  On  the  „Wodan-Monster“ 
or  the  „Dragon"  series  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sceattas  (avec  résumé  russe).  G.  A.  Ostrogorsky.  Zum 
Stratordienst  des  Herrschers  in  der  byzantinisch-slavischen  Welt.  I.  N.  Okuneva.  L’icone  de  St.  Nicétas 
frappant  le  diable  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  francais).  J.  Myslivec.  Deux  icones  italo-greques  de  la  col¬ 
lection  Soldatenkov.  N.  E.  Andreev.  Der  Mitropolite  Makarij  als  Förderer  der  russischen  religiösen 
Kunst  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  allemand).  D.  A.  Rassovsky.  Les  Comans.  I.  L’origine  des-Comans 
(en  russe,  avec  résumé  francais).  Personalia.  Bibliographie. 

Vol.  VIII,  1936  (316  pages,  12  planches).  Prix  $  8.— 

A.  A.  Vasiliev,  Expositio  totius  mundi.  G.  A.  Ostrogorsky.  Die  byzantinische  Staatenhierarchie. 
E.  Darkó.  Die  ursprüngliche  Bedeutung  des  unteren  Teiles  der  ungarischen  heiligen  Krone.  G.  V. 
Vernadsky.  AJapanese  drawing  of  the  Russian  settlement  in  Aniva  Bay,  Karafuto  (1854).  K.  Weitz- 
mann.  Das  Evangelion  im  Skevaphylakion  zu  Lawra.  Moine  Basile  Krivochéine.  La  doctrine 
ascétique  et  théologique  de  Saint  Grégoire  Palamas  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  francais).  G.  I.  Loukianoff. 
La  chasse  d’argent  de  la  grande  martyre  Ste  Catherine — offrande  des  tzars  russes  au  couvent  de  Sinaï 
en  1688  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  frangais) .  D.  A.  Rassovsky.  Les  Comans.  II.  L’expansion  des  Comans 
(en  russe,  avec  résumé  francais).  J.  Werner.  Zwei  byzantinische  Pektoralkreuze  aus  Agypten.  I.  N. 
Okuneva.  L’icone  en  stéatite  du  XVI  s.  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  frangais).  N.  T.  Belaiew.  On  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  sceattas  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  anglais).  N.  L.  Okunev.  Un  monu¬ 
ment  de  Part  serbe  du  XIII*  s.  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  frangais).  N.  E.  Andreev.  Mönch  Zinovius 
vom  Kloster  Oten  über  die  Verehrung  und  das  Malen  von  Ikonen  (en  russe,  avec  résumé  allemand). 
Personalia.  Bibliographie.  Supplément  I:  Notes  sur  la  „Chanson  d’Igor".  Rdsonyi  L.  Les  noms  de 
tribus  dans  le  Slovo  o  polku  Igorovë.  Toll  N.  P.  O  femcugë  v  snë  Sviatoslava.  Rassovsky  D.  A. 
Chinova.  Rassovsky  D.  A.  Tltkoviny. 


MÉMOIRES  de  N.  P.  KONDAKOV  (en  russe;  H.  n.  KOHJOAKOBTj.  BocnoMHHamfl 
H  JlyMbl).  Prague  1927.  (in  8»,  20  X  28  cm,  79  pages,  1  planche  hors  texte.)  Prix  $  1 - 

N.  P.  TOLL.  Tissus  coptes.  Collection  du  Musée  des  Arts  et  Métiers  de  Prague.  (En 
russe;  H.  I~I.  TOJlJlb.  KoirrcKia  tk3hh  Xyao>KecTBeHHO-npoMbiuiJ]eHHaro  My3ea 
BT>  n paris.)  Prague  1928.  (in  4°,  22  X  29  cm,  44  pages,  11  planches,  dont  une  en  couleurs.) 

Prix  $  3  - 


ZTO91M 


Série  d’études  de  la  peinture  religieuse  sur  bois  en  particulier  sur  les  icones  orthodoxes 
de  1’Orient.  Le  texte  est  publié  en  deux  langues.  (Fascicules  grand  in  4°,  27  X  34^2  cm.) 

BbinycK-b  I.  A.  M.  AHMCMMOBTx  BJiaAHMipcKaa  Mkoh3  BoacieH  Maïepn  (pyccKoe  mjia- 


Hie).  ripara,  1928.  48  CTp.,  6  Taöjraifb  HepHbixi,  h  2  bt>  Kpacicax'b . LLfcHa  $  5‘ — 

Fascicule  I*r.  A.  J.  AN1S1MOV.  Our  Lady  of  Vladimir.  English  edition.  Prague,  1928.  40  pp., 
6  plates  and  2  plates  in  colour.  300  numbered  copies . Prix  $  8' — 


BwnycKT.  II.  H.  M.  B'BJIflEB'b.  MKOHa  BowieH  MaTepw  YMmieHia  H3i>  co6pam'fl  Cojuia- 
TeHKOBbixT).  ripara,  1932.  20  CTp.,  2  Taöji.  nepH.  h  2  bt,  KpacKax-b. 

Fasdcule  II'.  N.  M.  BÊLAEV.  The  Icon  of  our  Lady’s  “Umilenie”  from  the  Soldatenkov 
collection.  Russian  and  english.  Prague,  1932.  20  pp.,  2  plates  and  2  plates  in  colour 

Prix  $  4  — 

BbinycKT»  III.  A.  H.  TPABAPT?.  HepyKOTBopeHHbiü  06pa3T>  JlaHCKaro  coöopa.  PyccKoe 
H3a,aHie.  Ópara,  1930.  40  CTp.,  6  TaÖJimi'b  HepHbixi»,  2  bt>  KpacKaxT»  h  4  pncyw<a  bt> 
TexcT-fe . . UtHa  $  6  — 

Fascicule  IIP.  A.  N.  GRABAR.  La  Sainte  Face  de  Laon.  Le  Mandylion  dans  1’art  orthodoxe 
(Edition  franqaise.)  Prague,  1931. 40  pp.,  6  planches  phototypiques  et  2  en  couleurs.  Prix  $  8 — 

BbinycHT)  IV.  H.  JI.  OKYHEBT).  XpHCTOCb  bo  rpoót.  PyccKoe  M3JtaHie.  (Fotobhtch  ki> 
neMaTM.) 

Fascicule  IV.  N.  L.  OKUNEV.  Le  Christ  de  pitié.  Études  iconographiques.  Edition  fran^aise 


(en  préparation). 


X  KY0I  KA 


Série  consacrée  a  Ia  civilisation  (archéologie,  histoire,  ethnographie)  du  monde,  que  les 

écrivains  classiques  et  byzantins  nommaient  «Skythia»,  comprenant  dans  ce  terme  tous  les  peuples 

nomades,  habitant  1’espace  de  la  plaine  Pannonienne  jusqu’a  1’Océan  Pacifique. 

BbinycKTb  I.  M.  H.  POCTOBU.EBT>.  CpejWHHaa  A3ia,  Poccia,  KuTaH  h  3BtpnHbiü  cTHJib.  (TeKcrb 
pyccKiw  h  $paHuy3CKiü)  ripara,  1929.  (48  crp.,  1 1  TaÓJimvb,  4°,  22  X  29  cm.) 

Fascicule  I*r.  M.  I.  ROSTOVTZEFF.  Le  centre  de  1’Asie,  la  Russie,  la  Chine  et  le  style  animal 
(texte  francais  et  russe).  Prague,  1929.  (48  pages,  11  planches;  4°,  22  X  29  cm).  Prix  f  3  — 

Fascicule  II*.  N.  FETTICH.  Bronzeguss  und  Nomadenkunst  auf  Grund  der  ungarlandi- 
schen  Denkmaler;  mit  einem  Anhang  von  L.  BARTUCZ,  Ober  die  antropologischen 
Ergebnisse  der  Ausgrabungen  von  Mosonszentjanos,  Ungarn.  Prag,  1929.  (S.  96,  mit 
17  Tafeln,  16  Textabbildungen.) . Prix  $  6’— 

BbinycKTb  III.  K).  H.  PEPMXTj.  3Bl>pnHbitf  CTHJib  y  KoneBHHKOB'b  cÈBepHaro  THÖeTa.  (TeKCTi 
pyccKiü  h  aHrjiiücKin.)  Ilpara,  1930.  (48  CTp.,  5  TaójiHqTb  h  10  puc.  bt>  TeKCT'fe.) 

Fascicule  IIP.  J.  N.  ROERICH.  The  animal  style  among  the  nomad  tribes  at  Northern  Tibet.  (Text 
english  and  russian.)  Prague,  1930.  (48  pp.,  5  plates  and  10  designs  in  the  text.).  Prix  $  3*— 

Fascicule  IV*.  GY.  RHE  und  N.  FETTICH.  Jutas  und  Öskü,  Zwei  Graberfelder  aus  der 
Völkerwanderungszeit  in  Ungarn  mit  einem  antropologischen  Anhang  von  L.  BARTUCZ. 
Prag,  1931.  (S.92,  mit  20  Tafeln  und  30  Textabbildungen.) . Prix  $  6'— 
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